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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The editorial board of Abstracts of English Studies have accepted with genuine regret Dr. W.H. 
Magee’s decision to bring his period of office as editor-in-chief of our journal to a close in 1986. Dr. 
Magee has kindly agreed to see all four numbers of Volume 29 through the press, but his successor, 
Dr. J.E. Svilpis of the English Department, University of Calgary, will formally assume his new 
duties as from July 1, 1986. 


Dr. Magee’s record of service to AES is a remarkable one. He first became an abstracter in 1964; 
' he took on, in addition, field editorial duties in 1968, and when AES came to Calgary in 1981 he 
agreed, despite the formidable backlog of unpublished and unabstracted material, to take over as 
chief literary editor, provided the managerial duties were undertaken by someone else. The editorial 
board, and the world of English scholarship in general, owe Bill Magee a very considerable debt of 
gratitude for his devotion to duty and his laborious scholarship over the period of twenty-two years. 


The editonal board would also like to put on record its gratitude to Richard F. Bauerle for his work 
as field editor for AES over a very similar period of time. Dick is retiring in mid-1986 and we wish 
him well in his post-retirement literary activities. We note also, with gratitude, George Arms’ service 
to the Editorial Advisory Board. 


Robert Hay Carnie 
Managing Editor 
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PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado 
Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The University of Calgary, Alberta, AES 
appears four times a year (the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present approxi- 
mately 750 journals are screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world 
literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by 
volunteer contributors and field editors. : 
Abstract Policy 

AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as 
possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of development, 
and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is covered significantly in 
the article. The abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph 
and should not be considered a substitute for the original. 


References 
Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal or 
monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the 
abstracts. 


Indices 

AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. The 
index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of people and 
anonymous works referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories 
are used when the article is converned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals 
with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors' names. Articles on anonymous 
works are listed alphabetically under the appropriate genre and/or period heading except for Beowulf 
and the Bible which are sub-categories of their own. The annual index not only cumulates the 
quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted and 
includes some sub-categories. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 
The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 
P" Calgary, Alberta 
ix Canada T2N 1N4 


au 
is 
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Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World Literature 
in English and Related Languages. The following abbreviated list of categories contains sub-categories 
wfiich.are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in the journal. Regular 
sub-categories used with the other categories are: Authors' Names, Titles of Anonymous Works, 
Bibliography, Drama, Fantasy, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The category Particularism and 
Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), or 
Southern literature (Regionalism). 


| . 


GENERAL 


General 1. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative Literature, 
Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Other Arts, Literature and Science, 
Literature and Society, Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and Resources, 
Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women's Studies, Writing) ` 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour and Satire, Myth, 

* Plot Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of the 
more specific categories. 


** For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the bibliogra- 
phy is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 

Britain II. Bibliography (See General II) 

Britain II. Language (See General HT) 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

Bntain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modern 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General IT) 

United States III. Language (See General III) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in 
English or a literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language: General, 
Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, Malaysia; 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West Indies, Zimbabwe. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and also 
includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 
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ABSTRACTERS 
The following scholars have prepared abstracts for this issue: 


Anderson, Glenn (G.A.) 
Atkinson, David W. (D.W.A.) 
Bernheim, Mark (M.B.) 

Best, Margaret Emily (M.E.B.) 
Birch, David Ian (D.I.B.) 

Bode, Robert F. (R.F.B.) 
Bukoski, Anthony (A.B.) 

Campbell, Diane H. (D.H.C.) 

Cevasco, G.A. (G.A.C.) 

Cosenza, Joseph (J.C.) 

Davies, Phillips G. (P.G.D.) 
Dessner, Lawrence J. (L.J.D.) 

Fox, Amold B. (A.B.F.) 

Gannon, Barbara C. (B.C.G.) 

Harty, John, III (J.H.IIT) 
Holcomb, Kathleen D. (K.D.H.) 
Horvath, Brooke K. (B.K.H.) [and also in A.E.S. 29:1] 
Hyland, Peter (P.H.) 

, Jago, David M. (D.M.J.) 
Kellman, Steven G. (S.G.K.) 
Kóster, Patricia (P.K.) 

Longrie, Michael J. (M.J.L.) 

Lynn, Joanne Lewis (J.L.L.) 
Magee, William H. (W.H.M.) 
McMillan, Douglas J. (D.J.M.) 
Morse, Lucile M. (L.M.M.) 
O'Brien Johnson, Toni (T.O'B.J.) 
Phillipson, John S. (J.S.P.) 
Robertson, Michael J. (M.J.R.) 
Roch, John H. (J.H.Ro.) 
Rosenberg, Ruth (R.R.) 

Ross, Thomas W. (T. W.R.) 

.Schroth, Evelyn (E.S.) 
Schwerdt, Lisa M. (L.M.S.) 
Smith, Rodney L. (R.L.S.) 
Stone-Blackburn, Susan (S.S.-B.) 
Stroud, Theodore A (T. AS? 
Wallace, Eunice Ewer (E.E.W.) 
Ziomek, Henryk (H.Z.) 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been Prepared 


for this issue: 


Al 
AIQ 


BI 
BJA 
BSE 
ChauR 


CLQ 
Diacritics 
DickQ 
DN 

EA 
ECent 
ECLife . 
Elli 
ELN 
Esquire 
GothSE 
HemR 
The Hollins Critic 
IndS 
lowaR 
JHI 

JIQ 

KN 
MBL 
Miltons 
MR 


MSpr 
N&Q 
NCF 
NEQ 


NLH 


American Imago, 41,4;42,1 (1984-85) 

The American Indian Quarterly: A Journal of Anthropology, History, and 
Literature, 6,3&4;7,1;8,2 (1982-84) 

American Literature: A Journal of Literary History, Critieism, and Bibliogra 
phy, 54,2,3 (1982) 

American Literary Realism, 1870-1910, 16,2;17,1 (1983-84) 

Anglia: Zeitschrift für Englische Philologie, 103,1/2 (1985) 

The American Scholar, 54, 1-3 (1984-85) 

The Baker Street Journal: An Irregular Quarterly of Sherlockiana, 32,3,4;33, 1 
(1982-83) 

Books at Iowa, 41,42 (1984-85) 

The British Journal of Aesthetics, 23,1 (1983) 

Brno Studies in English, 15 (1983) 

The Chaucer Review: A Journal of Medieval Studies and Literary Criticism, 
19,3 (1985) 

Colby Library Quarterly, 20,4;21,1 (1984-85) 

Diacritics: A Review of Contemporary Criticism, 14,4 (1984) 

Dickens Quarterly, 2,1 (1985) 

Dreiser Newsletter, 8,2;9,1,2;10,1,2;11,1,2;12,1 13,1,2 (1977-82) 

Etudes Anglaises: Grande-Bretagne, Etats-Unis 35,1-4 (1982) 

The Eighteenth Century: Theory and Interpretation, 23,1-3 (1982) 
Eighteenth-Century Life, 5,1,2,4 (1978-79) 

Ellipse, 25/26 (1980) 

English Language Notes, 18,3;22,4 (1981,1985) 

Esquire, 104,1,2 (1985) 

Gothenburg Studies in English, 53,54,57,58 (1983-85) 

Hemingway Review, 4,2 (1985) 

The Hollins Critic, 16,1-5;17,1-5;18, 1-5 (1979-81) 

The Independent Shavian, 18,1;21,1-2 (1980-1983) 

The Iowa Review, 13,3-4 (1982/83) 

Journal of the History of Ideas, 46,3 (1985) 

James Joyce Quarterly, 21,4;22,1-3 (1984-85) 

Kwartalnik Neofilologiczny, 29,3-4 (1982) 

Modem British Literature, 3,1,2;4,1,2;5,1&2 (1978-80) 

Milton Studies, 17 (1983) 

Massachusetts Review: A Quarterly of Literature, the Arts and Public Affairs, 
24,4;25,1 (1983-84) 

Moderna Språk, 77,4 (1983) 

Notes and Queries, 32,2,3, (1985) 

Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 35,2-4;36,1-4;37,1-4,38,1-4 (1980-84) 

The New England Quarterly: A Historical Review of New England Life and 
Letters, 57,4;58,1,2 (1984-85) 

New Literary History: A Journal of Theory and Interpretations, 16,1,3 
(1984-85) 

National Library of Wales Journal, 23,4 (1984) 

Novel: A Forum on Fiction, 18,1,2 (1984-85) 

Orbis Litterarum: International Review of Literary Studies, 38,3,4 (1983) 
Ohioana Quarterly, 28,3 (1985) 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 94,1 (1984) 

Pennsylvania English: Essays in Film and Humanities, 11,2 (1985) 
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Poetica 


Poetry 
PoetW 
R&L 
RAL 
RANAM 
Raritan 
Rena 
RJN 
SCB 

SIR  . 
SLitl 
Smithsonian 
SNovel 
SoR 
SteinbQ 
Triveni 
TSISN 
TWR 


UTQ 
VN 
VP 
VS 
VWM 


Correction: 


( 


Poetica: Zeitschrift für Sprach und Literaturwissenschaft, 11,1-4;12,1-4;13 
3-4,14,1-2;15,1-4;16,1-2 (1979-84) 

Poetry, 135,4;136,1,3 (1980) 

Poetry Wales, 20,3,4 (1985) 

Religion and Literature, 16,1 (1984) 

Research in African Literature, 16,1,2 (1985) 

Recherches Anglaises et Americaines, 16 (1983) 

Raritan: A Quarterly Review, 1,2,3 (1981-82) 

Renascence: Essays on Value in Literature, 37,4 (1985) 

Robinson Jeffers Newsletter, 65 (1984) . 
South Central Bulletin, 37,4;38,4;39,4 (1977-79) 

Studies in Romanticism, 23,1-3 (1984) 

Studies in the Literary Imagination, 17,2;18,2 (1984-85) 

The Smithsonian, 16,2 (1985) 

Studies in the Novel, 16,4;17,1 (1984-85) 

Southern Review, 19,1,2 (1983) 

Steinbeck Quarterly, 18,1-2 (1985) 

Triveni: A Journal of the Indian Renaissance, 49,1-4,54,1 (1980,1985) 
Transactions of the Samuel Johnson Society of the Northwest, 15 (1984) 
Thomas Wolfe Review, 9,2 (1985) 

University of Toronto Quarterly, 52,1-3;53,1-3;54,1-3 (1982-85) 
Victorian Newsletter, 63,64 (1983) 

Victorian Poetry, 22,2-4;23,1 (1984-85) 


Victorian Studies: A Journal of the Humanities, Arts and Sciences, 27,4;28,1, 


2 (1984-85) 
Virginia Woolf Miscellany, 24 (1985) 


A.E.S. 29:1 contained abstracts from AmTQ (The American Transcendental 


Quarterly), 55 (1985), not 54 (1982). 
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, GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Aesthetics 


86-753. Brooker, Jewel Spears. The Dispensations of Art: Mallarmé and the Fallen Reader, SoR, 
19, 1, 1983, 17-38. Understanding art, particularly modern poetry, necessitates understanding Mallarmé’s 
attitudes toward poetry. Viewing poetry as a substitute religion (both meet needs arising when 
constiousness confronts nothingness), Mallarmé developed an aesthetics analogous to dispensational 
theology, maintaining that poetry must be approached in terms of readers at hand. Although he hoped 
for a time when a ''Catholic aesthetic'' might prevail (art as ceremonial and celebratory communal 
ritual), he found present readers (those hidden collaborators in all aesthetic experience) ‘‘fallen’’ 
(i.e., incompetent to serve as worthy collaborators and unable to perceive art's religious functions). 
Thus the present dispensation dictated a ''Calvinistic aesthetic’’ (hermetic texts for that elect group of 
readers alone able to experience poetry correctly). B.K.H. 


86-754. Davies, Stephen. The Rationality of Aesthetic Responses, BJA, 23, 1, 1983, 38-47. Scruton's 
theory of rational aesthetic response applies only to representational art. Non-representational art, 
without a subject to restrict response and focus desire, yet produces felt emotions of which it cannot 
be proved to be the object. Such emotions could be justified by demonstrating that no other equally 
object-less response would be appropriate. T.O'B J. 


86-755. Gurney, Stephen. The Spiritual Significance of the French Symbolists in the Aesthetics of 
Jacques Maritain, StLid, 18, I, 1985, 33-48. Maritain’s fundamental aesthetic principle is that art 
should activate the spirit to seek out ‘‘the indwelling divinity in matter'' and trigger man's yearning 
for the absolute. The French Symbolists, in spite of their personal excesses, bravely attempted to 
capture the absolute in an era of disbelief. Maritain also uses Symbolist poetry to meditate upon the 
relationship between aesthetic consciousness and morality. J.C. 


86-756. Miall, David S. The Aesthetics of Love in Coleridge, BJA, 23, 1, 1983, 18-24. Coleridge's 
experience of love, recorded in his notebooks, enabled him to verify the principle of unity in 
aesthetics by illuminating the nature of the self which creates and responds. Like art, love is a 
dynamic process uniting intellect and feeling, leading to greater self-knowledge. Showing the insufficiency 
of conscious awareness, it acts on the substance of the self, speaking to what is incomplete via 
unconscious patterns of thought and feeling, thus creating the progressive unity of a self inclined in 
one direction. T.O'B J. 


86-757. Slater, Hartley. Wittgenstein's Aesthetics, BJA, 23, 1, 1983, 34-7. Wittgenstein's subjectivist 
earlier aesthetics mature to accommodate a rational objective element depending on a persuasive, 
discriminating description of facts/findings, which contributes to evaluation. T.O'B J. 


86-758. Steele, Timothy. The Dissociation of Sensibility: Mannered Muses, Ancient and Modern, 
SoR, 19, 1, 1983, 57-72. Reviewing classical, medieval, and Renaissance writers reveals the dissociation 
of sensibility to be an abiding literary problem, some of these writers producing work exhibiting this 
dissociation, others deploring it. T.S. Eliot, however, believing sensibility's dissociation an effect of 
modern culture, denied the possibility of willing a coordination of thought and feeling. His proposed 
"solution'"" — writing difficult poetry — begs the question, merely substituting one mannered style 
for another while leaving the gap between intellect and sentiment unbridged. B.K.H. 


We H 


N 
; Literary History 


86-759. Altholz, Josef L. The First Religious Magazines, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 223-4. *“The first true 
religious magazine calling itself such, and demonstrating all the characteristic features of the type,'"' 
was the Christian’s Magazine (1760-7). Other early titles possessing some qualities of the genre were 
the Spiritual Magazine (1761ff), the Gospel Magazine (1766-84), the Oratory Magazine (1748) and 
the Weekly Miscellany (1732-41). J.S.P. 
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86-760. Bourgeault, Cynthia. The Aesthetic Dimension in the Liturgy: A Theological Perspective for 
Literary Historians, UTQ, 52, 1, 1982, 9-19. The work of O.B. Hardison on the liturgy has passed 
on some subtle misinterpretations. There is need to question the idea that the Mass is an allegorical 
drama depicting the earthly life of Christ. The Eucharist is not a mimetic repetition of Christ’s death 
on the cross, and to speak about Christianity as a great ritual or archetypal drama is to speak about 
something other than Christianity. In two areas Hardison needs to be treated with caution: in his 
heavy reliance on the controversial Amalarius of Metz, and in his analysis of the Mass in terms of 
Aristotelian dramatic categories. P.H. 


Literary Theory 


* 
86-761. Degering, Klaus. ''Fiction as Fact’’, Eine Analyse des [An Analysis of the] Pulitzer Fraud, 
Poetica, 15, 1-2, 1983, 151-78. [Analyses the text of Janet Cooke's Pulitzer Prize fraud in the 
Washington Post of 28.9.1980 and its reception 1980-1. Cooke's text precedes the article.] The 
techniques of ‘new journalism’, and the Pulitzer fraud in particular, raise the question of whether 
theoretical distinctions between fictional and factual texts are effective. Theoretical discussion of 
fictionality needs to take the reception of texts more fully into account. Ultimately only old-fashioned 
comparison with reality can decide the truth or falsity of textual statements. (In German) M.IR. 


86-762. Richter, David H The Second Flight of the Phoenix: Neo-Aristotelianism Since Crane, 
ECent, 23, 1, 1982, 27-48. Neo-Aristotelianism is not dead. Even if it were, it can be credited with 
impressive contributions to I8th-century studies by the second generation of Chicago critics and by 
those they trained. The newer critics are linked to their predecessors by a commitment to pluralism, a 
sense of fórm as the source of the essential meaning of a text, and a sense that genre theory can be 
cniticism's analog to the scientific method. The generations differ in the way they define genre, and in 
a shift toward understanding literature as it reacts with the structures of the human mind. K.D.H. 


86-763. Said, Edward W. Travelling Theory, Raritan, 1, 3, 1982, 41-67. Critical theory changes 
when transferred in time, place, or between disciplines. Lukács' reification theory, adapted by 
Lucien Goldmann, became a domesticated homology. Raymond Williams recognized this muting, 
and showed how theory can become an ideological trap. Similarly, when Foucault moves from 
specific example to general sociology, ''his methodological breakthrough becomes a theoretical 
trap." Any theory, left to its devotees, erects a wall around itself; the critic must evaluate this 
ossification. M.J.L. 


86-764. Salmon, Rachel. Two and Three-Term Structures of Interpretation; the Hermeneutics of 
Ambiguity and Paradox, OL, 38, 4, 1983, 283-311. The notton of binary opposition has been at the 
centre of both structuralism and recent deconstructionist approaches. Neither approach can offer an 
explanation of ambiguity and paradox because of its dependence upon binary thinking. Introducing a 
hermeneutic system will produce a three-term typological model that can offer an explanation.D.1.B. 


86-765. Walsh, Dorothy. The Non-Delusive Illusion of Literary Art, BIA, 23, 1, 1983, 53-60. In 
affective response to literature, belief, concerned only with the evocation of a lived experience, 
coexists with non-belief which allows existential non-commitment. The moral impact of literature 
depends not on argument, but on effective presentation of the complexity of individual personalities 
in moral situations, without direct life-application. T.O'B J. 


86-766. Watson, George. The Phantom Ghost of Modemism, ASch, 54, 2, 1985, 253-68. Modernism, 
whose leader was T.S. Eliot and whose central doctrine was the untranslatability of the text, is back 
in academic favor. The Modernists believed it was difficult to determine the relations between 
language and reality, but recent critics claim there are no relations. Modernism marked the decadence 
of literary humanism. Its current appeal is in its precarious balance between realism and skepticism. 
Its ironic stance is conveniently evasive. S.G.K. 


See also 86-781, 783, 784, 1400. 
Literature and Society 


86-767. Atkins, Douglas. A(fter) D(econstruction): The Relations of Literature and Religion in the 
Wake of Deconstruction, StLitl, 18, 1, 1985, 89-100. Deconstruction does not herald the end of 
religion; instead, it announces a new understanding of God. The dehellenizing of the concept of God 
parallels the openness of texts. Lt. 
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86-768. Brown, Robert McAfee. The Nathan Syndrome: Stories with a Moral Intention, R&L, 16, 1, 
1984, 49-59. Moral literature, if well-written, has power to challenge the ethics of a reader and 
change his behavior. Downtrodden peoples in Third-World dictatorships may read the story of 
Nathan as illustrating the hope that a leader may emerge to challenge abuses of power in their 
countries. M.E.B. 


86-769. Cunningham, Lawrence. Hagiography and Imagination, SALitI, 18, 1, 1985, 79-87. Folklore 
and aesthetics have always shaped hagiography and its subgenres. In their linking of the sacred and 
the mundane, lives of the saints served as the imaginative source for future literature. The Reformation 
and the Tridentine Catholic reaction to it contributed to the decline in the hagiographical tradition and 
to the interest in positivistic biography. Hagiographical topoi have still influenced characterization in 
the fiction of subsequent ages. J.C. 


86-770. Panichas, George A. Literature and Religion: A Revelatory Critical Confluence, StLitl, 18, 
1, 1985, 3-15. Now a stronghold of radical humanism, the academy greets Marxist and other 
interdisciplinary approaches to literature warmly, but regards the religious approach to literature with 
contempt. The relation between religion and literature reveals an ethos and a felos of a deeper 
dimension that render secular critical axioms incomplete. Going beyond pragmatism, the religious 
approach emphasizes a reciprocity between the human and the spiritual. LG. 


86-771. Schneidau, Herbert N. Literary Relations Among the Gospels: Harmony or Conflicr?, 2 
18, 1, 1985, 17-32. The gospel of Mark emphasizes the disciples’ obtuseness and the leap of faith 
required to accept what on the surface appears to be a paradoxical messiahship. Mark's act of writing 
runs counter to the ‘‘myth of presencé’’ found in the oral tradition. Matthew's and Luke's gospels try 
to compensate by accentuating the miraculous, but these gospels should be considered commentaries 
on Mark's. LG. 


Prosody 


86-772. Johnston, George. What Do the Scalds Tell Us?, UTQ, 52, 1, 1982, 1-8. Problems encountered 
in translating Scaldic poetry reveal that its metres are useful in modem English. Some modern poets 
have made good use of these Germanic influences, including G.M. Hopkins, Earle Birney, and W.H. 
Auden. P.H. 


Psychology 


86-773. Breuer, Horst. Literaturgeschichte als Psychohistorie. Psychoanalytisch-historisches Modell, 
dargestellt an Werken von [Literary History as Psycho-History: a Psychoanalytic-Historical Model 
Based on Works of] Shakespeare, Defoe und Aldous Huxley, Poetica, 16, 1-2, 1984, 91-109. 
Shakespeare's Timon, Defoe's Robinson Crusoe, and Huxley's Brave New World exemplify the 
pre-modern, modernising and modem stages of the human psyche. Timon's character shows no 
ego-id distinction; Robinson is an archetype of the modern psyche described by Freud, with id, ego 
and powerful superego; Huxley depicts characters in the late bourgeois narcissistic phase. These 
phases represent socialisation processes based on community, family, and the mother-child dyad 
repsectively. (In German) MIR. 


Theory of Criticism 


86-774. Boyd, John D., S.J. A New Mimesis, Rena, 37, 3, 1985, 136-61. As a critical theory, 
mimesis has been virtually eclipsed ever since it lost its hegemony some two centuries ago. To call 
mimesis in any sense new may seem perverse. The intention here, however, is neither to turn the 
clock back to Aristotle or the 18th century, nor to substitute a newly contrived mimetic theory for all 
that has happened in criticism since then. Rather, the attempt is to point to the essentially mimetic 
dimensions of literature itself, and to show how an emphasis on this can nourish the many other 
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critical emphases 200 years of the tradition as well as our own moment in it should be expected to 
have developed. G.A.C. 


86-775. Harris, Wendell V. The Space of Criticism, UTQ, 53, 3, 1984, 248-63. Contemporary 
critical theory seems increasingly to use spatial terminology. The role of spatial terminology has 
developed from a literal use, through Joseph Frank’s metaphorical application to literary form, to an 
increasingly more figurative application by Barthes and Derrida. The spatiality of texts, the relationships 
between author, reader and text, are suggestive figures, not explanatory models. P.H. 


86-776. Levine, Jennifer. Readers and Novels, UTQ, 53, 3, 1984, 296-312. (rev.-art.: John Fletcher, 
Novel and Reader, London: Marion Boyars, 1980; Marthe Robert, Origins of the Novel, trans. Sacha 
Rabinovitch, Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Pr., 1980; Walter Reed, An Exemplary History of the 
Novel: The Quixotic Versus the Picaresque, Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1981). In recent theory it 
is the novel rather than poetry that has been the literary paradigm. All three of the writers under 
consideration organize their account of the novel in a historical way, provoking questions of similarity 
and difference, and suggesting that the genre is neither homogeneous nor static. P.H. 


86-777. Pattison, George. So/ren Kierkegaard: A Theatre Critic of the Heiberg School, BIA, 23, 1, 
1983, 25-33. Kierkegaard's theatrical reviews show the critic as detatched reflecteur, conscious of 
how generic distinctions variously serve immediacy, reflection, and speculation. His position echoes 
Heiberg, distinguishing artistic forms as either plastic or musical, evaluating them on the basis of 
correspondence of form and ideal content. Kierkegaard's detachment applies only to art criticism, not 
to personal life. T.O'B J. 


86-778. Wake, Clive. Practical Criticism or Literary Commentary, RAL, 16, 1, 1985, 5-19. Practical 
criticism not only identifies meaning but also reveals the form used by the writer to give the text its 
impact, as exemplified in the poetry of Senghor and Serote. The poet's response to a situation decides 
the form he will adopt. E.E.W. 


Women's Studies 
See 86-795, 1498. E 
GENERAL III. LANGUAGE 
Theoretical Studies 


86-779. Shaw, Bernard. An International Language Now, IndS, 18, 1, 1980, 3-4. [Rpt. ''Mr. 
Bernard Shaw's Beliefs” from "" A World Language: Contributions to a Symposium,” The Bermondsey 
Book (London), 11 (March, 1925), 39-40.] We need an intemational language, a manufactured one 
with minimal grammar. S.S.-B. 


GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Fiction 


86-780. Beck, Hamilton. The Novel Between 1740 and 1780: Parody and Historiography, JHI, 46, 
3, 1985, 405-16. At the beginning of the 18th century, the novel was considered unaesthetic and 
immoral, a danger to taste and to virtue. Efforts at legitimization required the author's denial that he 
was writing anything so suspect as a work of fiction. The novel of the period, consequently, was in 
part an imitation of historical writing, an imitation which was then parodied. In time, the novel no 
longer needed to legitimize itself in terms of historical authenticity; instead, it began to justify itself 
increasingly on the grounds of its greater effectiveness in imparting principles through concrete 
examples. G.A.C. 


86-781. Harweg, Roland. Sind Richardsons Pamela und Fieldings Shamela ein und dieselbe Person? 
Ein Beitrag zum Problem der Anzahl fiktiver Welten [Are Richardson's Pamela and Fielding's 
Shamela One and the Same Person? A Contribution to the Problem of the Number of Fictive Worlds], 
Poetica, 11, 3-4, 1979, 343-68. Each work of fiction creates its own fictive world, distinct both from 
the worlds of other works and from our own. Fielding's Shamela does not provide evidence about the 
world of Richardson's Pamela: Pamela and Shamela are existentially distinct persons. Plenzdorf's 
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character Wibeau does not read Goethe's Werther but a fictive fictional text which is its twin. Works 
seeming to share identical worlds and characters, e.g. Conan Doyle’s Holmes stories form, like 
trilogies or novel-cycles, ‘‘relative’’ wholes: the fictive world of each is only relatively independent, 
but together they form an independent whole. (In German) MIR 


86-782. Lehan, Richard. American Literary Naturalism: The French Connection, NCF, 38, 4, 1984, 
529-57. Literary naturalism played an important role in the development of the novel. Naturalism 
placed in literary terms and narrative context several important historical transformations: the movement 
from land to city, the rise of an industrial system managed by an elite, and the rise of financial and 
Speculative institutions. Naturalism’s mechanistic assumptions matched the nature of labor and the 
industrial society. The emergence of a service society signalled the death of naturalism. G.A. 


86-783. Smuda, Manfred. Deskriptionsmodalitäten und ihre Funktion im amerikanischen und englischen 
Roman [Modalities of Description and their Function in the English and American Novel], Poetica, 
12, 3-4, 1980, 377-96. Narrative and descriptive elements in stories are capable of mutual motivation. 
Poe encodes narrative within description; Cooper inscribes narrative events within a descriptive 
frame. James's narration does not constitute objects directly but depicts consciousness in the process 
of doing so, providing a transition to the descriptive techniques of modern prose, which increasingly 
abandons referential illusion. Joyce and Beckett use description to produce the internal relations of 
their text-structures, (In German) MIR 


86-784. Smuda, Manfred. ‘Stream of consciousness’ und ‘Durée’ [Duration] - das Problem ihrer 
Realisation und Wirkung im modemen englischen Roman [The Problem of their Realisation and 
Effect in the Modem English Novel], Poetica, 13, 3-4, 1981, 309-26. ‘Stream of consciousness’ 
(William James) and ‘duration’ (Bergson) are concepts decisive for Modernism. Woolf end Joyce 
dissolve chronology and destroy plot to produce depth and intensity in duration by means of the 
theme-horizon structure of the stream of consciousness. Their work realises the Bergsonian dynamic 
between the time-elements of duration. The self-generating interior monologue undermines the 
chronological and causal structure of the traditional novel. (In German) MIR 


Film 


86-785. Shaw, Bernard. What the Films May Do to the Drama, IndS, 21, 1-2, 1983, 3-9. [Rpt. from 
Metropolitan Magazine, May 1915.] Skilled dramatists are not needed for films, because the art of 
theatre is more specialized and exacting than that of film. Pictures will have a profound and salutory 
effect on the stage, driving theatre back to where its true glory is: the spoken word. Film will 
immortalize the great actor's formerly evanescent art (and pay him prodigious fees) and will provide 
universal access to culture. The combination of sound and moving picture is a more revolutionary 
invention even than writing and printing. S.S.-B. 


Humour and Satire 


86-786. Martin, Mike W. Humour and Aesthetic Enjoyment of Incongruities, BJA, 23, 1, 1983, 
74-85. Schopenhauer's incongruity theory of humour suggests consideration of its enjoyment as an 
aesthetic experience. In amusement, an object or thought-object is perceived as incongruous and 
characteristically enjoyed per se with laughter. Amusement and aesthetic response, both matters of 
taste/discrimination, are possible responses to art or not-art; both involve a play of imagination and 
possibly an admixture of pain; and sensitivity to both is desirable. Amusement, not necessarily 
distanced, expresses delight in reason's inadequacy. T.O'B J. 


Poetry 


86-787. Moore, Richard. Seven Types of Accuracy, IowaR, 13, 3-4, 1982/1983, 152-63. Precise 
imagery and ''ruthlessly exact’’ resolutions of dramatic conflict exemplify ballads like Sir Patrick 
Spens. Viewing poetry as expressing man's irrational, intuitive side, and prose his reasoning, 
"scientific" side, modern critics often misread such earlier, ‘‘primitive’’ works, choosing symbolic 
over concrete meanings, ambiguity over exactness. Specialization discourages ''the unity that makes 
a living society possible.” A.B. 
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Prose 


86-788. Bernstein, Jeremy. The Merely Personal, ASch, 54, 3, 1985, 295-302. James Watson’s The 
Double Helix (1968) opened a floodgate of scientific confessions. Einstein's is the least personal of 
autobiographies. Autobiographies by Salvador Luria and Richard P. Feynman and the biography of 
Alan Turing by Andrew Hodges err in passages of private details. Hackers by Steven Levy and The 
Periodic Table by Primo Levi moderate well between the extremes of the merely personal and the 
totally impersonal. S.G.K. 


86-789. Elbaz, Robert. Autobiography, Ideology and Genre Theory, OL, 38, 3, 1983, 187-204. The 
genre of autobiography is generally considered to be characterised by a desire to represent truth and 
not fiction. It can be approached typologically, to emphasise the inherent generic dimensions of 
autobiography; or dynamically, to stress the ‘aesthetics of reception’. Neither approach, however, 
really presents autobiography as a description of a finished reality, and so it is best to consider 


autobiography as fiction. D.I.B. 
BRITAIN 
BRITAIN I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
` i 
Scotland 


86-790. Knowles, Thomas D. Ideology, Art and Commerce: Aspects of Literary Sociology in the 
Late Victorian Scottish Kailyard, GothSE, 54, 1983, 1-278. The interplay of ideological literary and 
commercial aspects of the late Victorian Kailyard novel is evident through a literary-sociological 
investigation. The production, distribution, and critical reception of the work of J.M. Barrie, Ian 
Maclaren, and S.R. Crockett show the importance of the British market of the 1890s for the Scottish 
author. The nonconformist "programme "` shows a scepticism toward contemporary realism but an 
emphasis on literature revealing Christian moral living. Kailyard reception was assisted by the rise of 
the mass audience, the expansion of publishing, the vogue of religious literature, and an established 
taste for Scottish fiction. ‘‘Realism’’ in the works shows an awareness of social conditions and 
changes. The effect of social change on family and community, however, is inconsistent. D.J.M. 


BRITAIN HI. LANGUAGE 
History 


86-791. Bliss, Alan. Carrageen, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 382-4. The place-name derivation of this word 
(the seaweed Carrageen moss) seems wrong, yet finding an alternative is difficult. Perhaps a merchant 
devised the name as a convenient appellation for marketing it. J.S.P. 


86-792. Hall, Roland. Kant's CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON and PROLEGOMENA: New Words 
and Antedatings from the Translations, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 347-55. The four English translations of 
these works yield ‘‘hundreds’’ of antedatings of OED citations or usages or words not recorded in 
that work. J.S.P. 


86-793. Hall, Roland. some Seventeenth-Century Antedatings of OED from Charleton, N&Q, 32, 2, 
1985, 192. Walter Charleton's Physiologia Epicuro-Gassendo-Charletoniana (1654) contains at least 
fourteen usages of words antedating their earliest citation in OED. The word ''microscope'' is of 
special interest; perhaps ''juxtaposition'' is too. ' J.S.P. 


86-794. Shapiro, Fred R. Scotticism, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 210. Although OED gives 1717 as the 
earliest: known date for ''Scotticism,'' citing Defoe, Defoe actually used it as early as 1706, in a 
letter. l J.S.P. 


See also 86-802, 818, 833, 924, 963, 1235. 
BRITAIN IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Prose 


86-795. Smith, Ken. Women, Criticism and the Anglo-Welsh, PoetW, 20, 3, 1985, 60-6. Although 
Garlick and Mathias have produced solid Anglo-Welsh literary theory, no such work has been done 
in Anglo-Welsh women's studies. Ancient Celtic religion was matriarchal, but little has been written 
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about Welsh women writers, the images of women in Anglo-Welsh literature, and feminine criticism 
in general. P.G.D. 


Subjects (Aphorisms; Funding Writers) 


86-796. Horstmann, Ulrich. Der englische Aphorismus. Expeditionseinladung zu einer ee 
Gattung [The English Aphorism: an Invitation to Explore an Apocryphal Genre], Poetica. 15, 1-2, 

1983, 34-65. The aphorism, a simultaneously literary and philosophical form, has been too long 
neglected by literary criticism as an antisocial element in the republic of letters. Butler pioneered its 
development in English, releasing the maxim from its place in a discursive context and combining 
exact observation in the tradition of Bacon, with Theophrastic caricature and exaggeration in the 
manner of the increasingly cynical commonplaces of 16th-17th century courtesy literature. It remains 
to be seen whether the systematising, analytical apparatus of philology can compete with the crisp 
lucidity of a genre which delights precisely in exploding closed systems. (In German) MIR 


86-797. Strebeigh, Fred. Keeping the Hacks and Geniuses Out of Debtors’ Prison, Smithsonian, 16, 
2, 1985, 120-4, 126, 8, 9. For almost 200 years, the Royal Literary Fund has been the principal 
society helping impoverished writers, in considerable secrecy. Now, however, it is opening some of 
its records, although current records will be kept secret for another half century. Important writers it 
has helped include Joyce, Coleridge, Conrad, and Lawrence. Dickens was one of its judges. J.S.P. 


BRITAIN V. MEDIAEVAL 

a. Old English 

86-798. Andersson, Theodore M. The Dating of BEOWULF, UTQ, 52, 3, 1983, 288-301. (rev.-art.: 
Colin Chase, ed., The Dating of Beowulf, Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Pr., 1981). This collection of 
essays will become a standard reference work for several decades. It offers a thorough review of the 
evidence, copious analysis of earlier work, and wide coverage of the types of evidence used to decide 


the issue. It brings together codicological, linguistic, metrical, historical, stylistic, and archaeological 
arguments. P.H. 


Old English Poetry 


86-799. Biggs, Frederick M. The End of the Sea: The Old English EXODUS, Lines 466b-7a, N&Q, 
32, 3, 1985, 290-1. The "'end"' in this crux may refer literally to the Red Sea's parting, but the phrase 
is used metaphorically to mean that the Egyptians, now drowning or about to drown, will also face 
another end — Hell. J.S; P. 


86-800. Hall, J.R. Old English EXODUS 344b-351a: The Leader and the Light, ELN, 18, 3, 1981, 
163-6. The ms reading meretorht, ''splendidly bright," allows identification with Christ as 
Leader and Light. P.K. 


86-801. Ray, T.J. The Wanderer, SCB, 38, 4, 1978, 78-84. The various translators of lines 78-84 of 
The Wanderer give readers a variety of meanings for several words. If the comma for fordwege 
is changed to a colon, the lines following becoming a catalog of what happened to the men fallen in 
battle. Then, if the word fugel is interpreted as meaning ship, the traditional three ways of burial 
during Anglo Saxon days is preserved. L.M.M. 


86-802. Reddick, R.J. Old English unled: A Note on ANDREAS, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 1-10. 
Unlard, which occurs three times in Andreas, and eight times in other poems, appears to mean 
"misguided to such an extent that one becomes bestial.” [Examines the three Andreas uses, and 
others; also usage of lardan.] P.K. 


86-803. Rogers, H.L. THE BATTLE OF MALDON: David Casley's Transcript, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, © 
147-55. Casley, not John Elphinstone, transcribed Rawlinson MS B.203 (The Battle of Maldon) 
sometime between 1718 and 1725. Elphinstone, however, did transcribe Hemming’s Cartulary 
sometime before 1718. We owe the preservation of Maldon to Casley, Richard Graves, ar.d Thomas 


Hearne. „ISRr- 


See also 86-825. IT 
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Old English Prose 


86-804. Magennis, Hugh. On the Sources of Non-Aelfician Lives in the Old English LIVES OF 
SAINTS with Reference to the Cotton-Corpus Legendary, N&Q, 32,3, 1985, 292-9. Patrick Zettel’s 
article on lives of saints by Aelfic (in Peritia 1, 1982) proposes that the Cotton-Corpus legendary - 
or something like it must have been Aelific’s chief source. A study of four accounts in the 
non-Aelfrician Lives of Saints — of the Seven Sleepers, St. Mary of Egypt, St. Eustace, and St. 
Euphrosyna — suggests that the lives there of Mary and Eustace were based on the legendary. But 
more study is needed on this. J.S.P. 


Old English General 


86-805, Dietz, Klaus. AE. BEOCERE ‘Imker’, ME. BIKE ‘Bienennest’ und die Ortsnamen 
auf BICK-(OE Beocere ‘‘beekeeper,’’ ME Bike " ‘‘Bees’ Nest" and Placenames in 
Bick-), Anglia, 103, 1/2, 1985, 1-25. An analysis of English place-names indicates the probable 
existence of an OE substantive *bica, -e, the later ME version of which is evidenced in many 
documents. T.W.R. 


86-806. Martin, Charles B. Anglo-Saxon Diplomatics: An Introduction to Sources, SCB, 39, 4, 
1979, 140-2. The study of the non-literary work of Old English times provides students with a 
delightful array of knowledge never touched in Beowulf and the few poems they are usually required 
to study. The charters provide insights into the history and wills of the time; they provide a wealth of 
naífies-and titles. Further they reveal aspects of the language in prose form; and they enrich the 
student's knowledge of etymologies and the various dialects of early English. L.M.M. 


b. Middle English 
Osbern Bokenham 


86-807. Mycoff, David. Two Sources of Osbern Bokenham's LYF OF MARYE MAUDELYN, 
N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 310-12. Bokenham (born 1393) drew chiefly upon Jacobus de Voragine’s 
Legenda aurea and the New Testament (to a lesser degree), as Gottfried Willenberg asserted in the 
last century. Bokenham also, however, occasionally used two other sources: the Speculum historiale 
of Vincent of Beauvais and a sermon by St. Augustine, probably the one on Mary and Martha (No. 
104 in Migne's Sermonum Classes Quattuor). J.S.P. 


Geoffrey Chaucer 


86-808. Brückmann, Patricia. TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, II, 1226-1232: A Clandestine Topos, 
ELN, 18, 3, 1981, 166-70. The lovers entwine, either as vine and elm (marriage), or as ivy and tree 
(parasitism); Chaucer knew both topoi. P.K. 


86-809. Clark, S.L., and Julian N. Wasserman. Echoes of Leviathan and the Harrowing of Hell in 
. Chaucer's MAN OF LAW'S TALE, SCB, 38, 4, 1978, 140-2. Constance is a Christ figure in the 
harrowing of hell. The prologue and introduction carry references to leviathan in the Book of Job. 
Further, Constance becomes a Jonah though she does not run away from Leviathan. Instead she 
complains at being required to have an active ministry but becomes a Christ figure in her harrowing 
of England just as Christ harrowed hell. Souls were saved. Through the whole tale Chaucer uses the 
sea as the waters of death, the Tomb and rebirth. L.M.M. 


86-810. Dane, Joseph A. The Pardoner’s Baskettes (CANTERBURY TALES VI, Lines 444-6), 
N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 155-6. Three motifs — basket-weaving as a figure of speech-making, work, and 
begging — combine here to form a genre, the begging poem. Both this genre and the pardoner's 
prologue have the same end, to get money. If his listeners react favorably to his words, his labor as a 
poet will not have been fruitless. J.S.P. 


86-811. Dilorenzo, Raymond D. Wonder and Words: Paganism, Christianity, and Consolation in 
Chaucer's BOOK OF THE DUCHESS, UTQ, 52, 1, 1982, 20-39. Chaucer’s poem raises many 
questions of interpretation; it has many perplexing details, and even its structure causes difficulty. 
Through an examination of the relationship of the narrator to the poem, and of his responses to 
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wonder, the poem can be seen to show us life in this world as it allusively suggests the possible states 
of the next: heaven, hell, purgatory, and also combinations of these. P.H. 


86-812. Eisner, Sigmund. Chaucer as a Technical Writer, ChauR, 19, 3, 1985, 179-201. Both the 
Treatise on the Astrolabe and the Equatorie of the Planetis, compared with run-of-the-mill medieval 
technical writing, show Chaucer (if the Equatorie is indeed his) to have been a skilled translator and 
writer, unambiguous and interesting. If the Equatorie is another’s, the writer was heavily influenced 
by Chaucer, T.W.R. 


86-813. Gottfried, Barbara. Conflict and Relationship, Sovereignty and Survival: Parables of Power 
in the WIFE OF BATH'S PROLOGUE, ChauR, 19, 3, 1985, 202-24. The energy of the Prologue 
derives from the Wife's ‘‘awareness of the tension between her centrality as speaker, and her 
experiential understanding of her marginality as female,’ since she voices her woman's feelings 
toward an overwhelminglv male audience, with men's expectations and values. T.W.R. 


86-814. Johnson, Lynn Staley. ''To Make in Som Comedye'': Chaunticleer, Son of Troy, ChauR, 
19, 3, 1985, 225-44. The Nun's Priest's Tale achieves the status of high comedy when one perceives 
that its fowl hero is a commentary on Troilus in Chaucer's earlier Troilus and Criseyde. T.W.R. 


86-815. Miller, Robert P. “It snewed in his hous’’, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 14-16. Manna fell from 
Heaven, and melted; ‘‘snewed’’ implicitly contrasts the Franklin's Epicureanism with true religion. 
P.K. 


86-816. Wilson, Edward. An Aristotelian Commonplace in Chaucer's FRANKLIN'S TALE, N&Q, 
32, 3, 1985, 303-5. Chaucer's source for the observation that God makes nothing useless seems to be 
Aristotle's De caelo et mundo, translated into Latin ca. 1270 by William of Moerbeke. J.S.P. 


86-817. Wilson, Katharina M. Chaucer and St. Jerome: The Use of ‘‘Barley’’ in the WIFE OF 
BATH'S PROLOGUE, ChauR, 19, 3, 1985, 245-51. Rather than the usually accepted Adversus 
Jovinianum, St. Jerome's letter to Pammachius is the probable source of the Wife's reference. The 
result is, at best, an ambiguous vindication of (and, at worst, an attack on) the marital ideal. T. W.R. 


John Gower 


86-818. Shaw, Judith Davis. An Etymology of the Middle English coise, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 11-13. 
Coise, ''thing," a unique feminine substantive from quoi, suggests a French source for Gower's Tale 
of Florent. P.K. 


See also 86-837. 
Robert Henryson 


86-819. Mapstone, Sally. THE TESTAMENT OF CRESSEID, Lines 561-7: A New Manuscript 
Witness, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 307-10. This single stanza in the Book of the Dean of Lismore, ''the 
earliest surviving MS witness,’’ contains two variants from the text of three complete versions of the 
Testament known to exist. The Thynne Chaucer (1532) and Anderson print (1663) may descend from 
an error-strewn text. The two variants do not materially alter the stanza's meaning. J.S.P. 


John Lydgate 


86-820. Crow, Brian. Lydgate's 1445 Pageant for Margaret of Anjou, ELN, 18, 3, 1981, 170-4. The 
Biblical scenes praise peace, and thus admonish Margaret to encourage peace, and earn a heavenly 
reward. P.K. 


Middle English Drama 


86-821. Fichte, Joerg O. The Presentation of Sin as Verbal Action in the Moral Interiudes, Anglia, 
103, 1/2, 1985, 26-47. Application of speech-act theory to these medieval plays reveals that they 
frequently, though not consistently, represent sin in speech: sinning in thought rather than action; 
representation of moral decline into sin through change in diction; and of course sins of the tongue. 

T.W.R. 
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86-822. Munson, William. Knowing and Doing in EVERYMAN, ChauR, 19, 3, 1985, 252-71. The 
play exhibits a rhythmic structure based on the interplay between intellectual and volitional components 
which in turn.derives from traditional Christian teaching about one’s arrival at understanding. T. W.R. 


Middle English Poetry 


86-823. Horrall, Sarah M. A Fragment of ST. MICHAEL, PART II, from the SOUTH ENGLISH 
LEGENDARY, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 302-3. Forty lines in the MS shown as 1907.5 in the Robbins- 
Cutler Supplement to the Index of Middle English Verse are the first 38 of St. Michael, Part HI and a 
two-line preface, unique here. [The 40 lines are reproduced. ] J.S.P. 


86-824, Lerer, Seth. An Unrecorded Proverb from British Library MS Additional 35286, N&Q, 32, 
3, 1985, 305-6. This 15th-century MS of the Canterbury Tales, on folio 171 verso, contains a couplet 
warning against Had-I-wist — i.e., vain regret or that which leads to such regret. This proverbial 
caution suggests a reader's response to the Tale of Melibee, to which it bears no direct textual 
relationship. J.S.P. 


86-825. Moffat, Douglas. The Recovery of Worcester Cathedral MS F. 174, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 
300-2. In 1837 Sir Thomas Phillipps discovered this MS, dating from perhaps 1250, containing work 
by Aelfric and, unique here, a short verse fragment on English léarning and an address of a soul to a 
body, also in verse. Stiffened, the fragments were used for the cover of a large book, unidentified, in 
the cathedral Chapter's Muniments. Several of Phillipps's correspondents urged publication of the 
whole MS, and in 1838 Thomas Wright proposed that the Camden Society publish it, but Phillipps 

' chose to print only the final eight leaves, and at his cost. This seems odd, given the circumstances. 
J.S.P. 


86-826. Pearcy, Roy J. The Alliterative MORTE ARTHURE vv. 2420-2447 and the Death of 
Richard I, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 16-27. Arthur's hubristic claim, that no lower-class archer could kill an 
anointed king, might remind the reader of Richard's scornful actions towards his slayer: both kings 
appear as aggressors in unjust sieges. P.K. 


d. Mediaeval General 
Mediaeval Prose 


86-827. Lloyd Hughes, A. THE MABINOGION: Letters Concerning the Second English Translation 
(1929), NLWJ, 23, 4, 1984, 434-38. In 1929, a translation, intended to replace that by Lady 
Charlotte Guest, was published by Ellis and Lloyd. Although literary journalists received it with 
some coolness because of its linguistic inaccuracies, private correspondence to Lloyd was much more 
favorable. [Six letters — four of them in Welsh are published for the first time]. P.G.D. 


H 
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Sir Thomas Browne 


86-828. Hopkinson, N. Notes on Sir Thomas Browne’s OF ROPALIC OR GRADUAL VERSES, 
ETC., N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 185-7. This work, Browne’s seventh Miscellany Tract, has the form of a 
‘letter. Perhaps an admirer sent his correspondent a ropalic poem and the correspondent sent it on to 
Browne. In the work, Browne discusses ropalic verse and lists various other literary oddities. J.S.P. 


, Thomas Deloney 


: 86-829. Wright, Eugene P. Thomas Deloney: ‘‘Dead Dullness’’?, SCB, 38, 4, 1978, 164-6. Deloney 
may be a middle-class Elizabethan but he is a witty, careful writer. Certainly, his writings lack the 
‚unity so highly regarded today but each individual scene has clear, well drawn tradespersons as 
characters. They have good sense. His imagery is creative; his language, euphonious but in character. 


i 


i 
H 
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His crowning point is his excellent dialogue for women characters in a time when most dialogue for 
such characters was both wooden and sparse. L.M.M. 


: Jona Donne 
86-830. Middleman, Louis I. Another Canon in Donne's CANONIZATION, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 


37-9. “Love” ends both first and last lines in each stanza, as spiritual pun and "'patterne." P.K. i 
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86-831. Shami, Jeanne. Anatomy and Progress: The Drama of Conversion in Donne's Men of a 


‘Middle Nature’, UTQ, 53, 3, 1984, 221-35. Donne sees that for men of ‘middle nature’’ the great 
problem is not a lack of faith, but an inability to apply that faith to an increasingly uncertain, even 


incomprehensible 17th-century world. The question that most engages him is how to rouse such men | 


from lethargy and despair to respond personally to God. So he chooses models who are trying to 
make difficult Christian decisions, as a part 'of his own didactic aim, with a pattern of initial despair 


leading to transcendent escape and ultimate' acceptance and reconciliation. P.H. 

86-832. Shuger, Debora. The Title of Donne's DEVOTIONS, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 39-40. Latin | 

meanings include Donne's resurrection from death and near-death. P.K. 
Robert Greene 


d 


BACON AND FRIAR BUNGAY, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 28-32. ''Coppernose"' and ''Noli me tangere"’ 
are unusual, but atjested, names for syphilis. l P.K. 
| | 


V 


George Herbert 


. Bentley, Greg. Coppernose: The Nature of Burden's Disease in Robert Greene's FRIAR 


- ww 


86-834. Bevan, Jonquil, and Alastair Fowler. Herbert's Vitruvian MAN: Symmetry in the Stanza ` 
Structure, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 156-9. This poem both possesses an elaborate symmetry and also : 


progresses, its development being organic. The work is an excellent example of the poetic number 
symbolism that developed in Herbert’s time. J.S.P. 
j 


86-835. Gottlieb, Sidney. Herbert's COLOSS. 3.3 and Thomas Jenner's THE SOULES SOLACE, 
ELN, 18, 3, 1981, 175-9. Herbert recalls Jenner's Archer, closing one eye to worldly ‘‘pleasure’’ 
and aiming with the other at ‘‘eternall Treasure. '' P.K. 


86-836. Hunter, Jeanne Clayton. George Herbert and ‘‘Friend’’, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 160-1. Herbert _ 


uses this word metaphorically to indicate his speaker's intimacy with God, his source being John 
15:13-16. Christ used this concept to mean a relationship both human and divine, originating with 
God. J.S.P. 


Ben Jonson 


86-837. Friedenreich, Kenneth. Volpone and the CONFESSIO AMANTIS, SCH, 37, 4, 1977, 
147-50. The story line of Volpone parallels the storyline of Gower's Confessio Amantis but no writer 
since Karl Brunner in 1927 has pointed out the parallel. First, both treat the variations of Avarice and 
Sacrilege similarly. Both have the man who stays awake all night to guard his treasures; both have 
husbands who cuckold themselves for wealth. Finally, both contain like bird imagery. L.M.M. 


86-838. Radcliffe, John G. Remarks on Three Plays of Benjamin Jonson, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 
219-20. John, not James, Upton is the author of Remarks on Three Plays of Benjamin Jonson (1749), 


— 


as a comparison of the Remarks with works shown definitely to be John Upton's shows. The texts of . 


the Remarks and Upton's other works are virtually identical for the subjects involved. 3.5. P. 
Andrew Marvell 


86-839. Burdon, Pauline. Marvell and His Kindred: The Family Network in the Later Years, N&Q, 
32, 2, 1985, 172-80. [Continues the account of Marvell and his relatives begun in an earlier issue 
(vol. 31, pp. 379-85 [see A ES 28:3, item no. 85-1634]. A genealogical chart occupies p. 173.] 

J.S.P. 
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86-840. Davidson, P.R.K., and A.K. Jones. New Light on Marvell’s THE UNFORTUNATE LOVER?, 
N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 170-2. The imagery of a Latin epigram by Sir Richard Fanshawe upon James, son 
of King Charles I, dated 1648, remarkably resembles that of Marvell’s poem. Ideas and images in the 
poem tend to support a political interpretation of it, events of the late 1640's being involved. J.S.P. 


John Milton 


86-841. Amorose, Thomas. Milton the Apocalyptic Historian: Competing Genres in PARADISE 
LOST, Books XI-XII, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 141-62. In Books XI and XII theories of history are placed 
in dialectical conflict. Denying the Greco-Roman cyclical view of history as an assertion of purposelessness 
and the Judaeo-Christian linear view as too deterministic, Milton synthesizes a distinctive apocalyptic 
view. It makes future reform dependent on human efforts to achieve a plan emerging from the 
prophetic mode, historically developing through a sequence of dialectical syntheses, with God using 
his agents only to point out inadequacies. TAS, 


86-842. Curran, Stuart. PARADISE REGAINED: Implications of Epic, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 209-24. 
Even though the deeds of martial heroism are primarily associated with Satan, they are present in 
P.L. In contrast, Paradise Regained, which is ‘squarely within the epic mode,’’ never ceases to 
undercut and expose Satan’s adherence to traditional heroism. Essentially the poem is a psychomachia 
of temptations in Jesus’s mind. Although the setting of Paradise Regained can best be interpreted as it 
echoes the Aeneid and its ‘focus and movement'' as it corresponds to the Odyssey, Paradise 
Regained ''seems deliberately shom of the structures one expects in an epic.” T.A.S. 


86-843. Fish, Stanley. Things and Actions Indifferent: The Temptation of Plot in PARADISE 
REGAINED, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 163-85. As Michael points out in P.L., XII, 386-95, the only 
defeat Satan can suffer is for each man to eradicate evil impulses. In Paradise Regained Satan is 
defeated only by having the Son refuse to recognize the temptations as real. As a consequence, all the 
motives (values, things) which make narrative sequences (plots) meaningful are rejected. The three 
temptations are in no sense hierarchical, but rather related so that rejecting one creates ''the risk of 
courting another." The poem, therefore, is a ''working out of the doctrine’’ that all things are 
indifferently equal, varying only as they stimulate eternally recurring temptations for each individual. 

T.A.S. 


86-844. Hardison, O.B., Jr. In Medias Res in PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 27-41. 
Contrary to Renaissance expectations of the epic, the opening books of P.L. are not subordinate to 
the dramatic or central plot, nor does the poem begin in medias res. Earlier, Milton considered 
starting the epic with elements now found in Books III and IV. His decision to introduce it with the 
demonic conclave, although partly consequent on his shift from dramatic to epic form, was primarily 
due to the need to give Satan enough power to threaten God's supremacy. As a result, many readers 
now mistakenly suppose that Satan is the hero of the epic. TAS, 


86-845. Ide, Richard S. On the Uses of Elizabethan Drama: The Revaluation of Epic in PARADISE 
LOST, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 121-40. Milton shares a ‘*staunchly moral theory of tragedy,’’ incorporating 
a revenger willing to leave retribution to God and a villain the paradigm of damned sinners. The 
ensuing plot, however, is a subversion of the epic genre in several ways, especially the rejection of 
martial virtues. In Milton's earlier versions of P.L. the tragicomic plot of recovery from a fall, with 
supernatural help, was basic. The final additions of Books XI and XII further emphasize the idea of a 
fortunate fall. T.A.S. 


86-846. Lewalski, Barbara K. The Genres of PARADISE LOST: Literary Genre as a Means of 
Accommodation, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 75-103. Incorporated in the epic-like structure of P.L. is ''the 
entire spectrum of kinds and subjects.'' Milton's purpose is to teach his readers thereby, much as his 
characters Michael and Raphael educate Adam and Eve in the poem. Raphael, for example, composes 
a treatise on nature modeled on Lucretius’ work, a War in Heaven on the Iliad, an origin of heaven 
and earth on Du Bartas’ Semaine, and a scientific treatise on Galileo's Dialogue. Similarly, Michael 
is imagined as a poet inventing various literary forms. Like his pedagogical characters, Milton 
chooses literary genres appropriate to his subject matter and to the readers' capacities. T.A.S. 
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86-847. Low, Anthony. Milton's Eagle and Pindar’s OLYMPIA 1I, ELN, 18, 3, 1981, 179-80. 
Pindar's eagle with crows could have inspired Areopagitica. P.K. 


86-848. Miner, Earl. The Reign of Narrative in PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 3-25. In the 
context of Milton's triadic classification of genres, an examination of P.L. shows that narrative in its 
highest form, ''a true Epic poem,'’ is dominant, supported as it is by the certainties of Christian 
metaphysics. Many varieties of lyric are interpolated (epic similes, pastoral, etc.). The dramatic 
elements of the poem permit an inclusion of Biblically-inspired interpretations of the events and of 
the motivation of the characters, particularly in the way their soliloquies '*convey intent to do evil.” 

T.A.S. 


86-849. Patterson, Annabel M. PARADISE REGAINED: A Last Chance at True Romance, MiltonS, 
17, 1983, 187-208. Early in his career Milton's ambivalent responses to the romance tradition 
surfaced in occasional references suggesting that he at least wanted to disseminate the chivalric ideal, 
but the realization that not even the Arthurian story had a factual basis hastened his rejection of its 
values. His antiromantic bias reaches a climax in Paradise Regained, which rejects not only plot 
variety but plot itself, with Satan an advocate of the romantic view. In negating that view, the Son 
offers a way of sublimating its ideals. T.A.S. 


86-850. Radzinowicz, Mary Ann. The Distinctive Tragedy of SAMSON AGONISTES, MiltonS, 17, 
1983, 249-80. In constructing Samson Agonistes, Milton violates the rules of tragic structure by 
opening with the hero's peak suffering and ending with distributive justice, having eliminated all, 
traces of the revenge motive appearing in his sources. As a result Milton ''fixes attention on the 
intellectual conflict." Among the ''extradramatic subgenres’’ in the play are the iconic characterizations, 
almost a tissue of literary and Biblical allusions, the ''recits"" or ode-like soliloquies exploring the 
mysteries of man's relation to God, and the debates (especially the one between Samson and Dalila). 
Significantly, the play never implies God's approval of violence or his covenanting with any one 
group. T.A.S. 


86-851. Rajan, Balachandra. PARADISE LOST: The Uncertain Epic, MiltonS, 17, 1985, 105-19. 
Various 17th-century critics help to justify the conclusion that P.L. is a ‘‘mixed genre poem with a 
different protagonist for each of its primary genres.’’ This uncertainty is supported by the opening 
lines, as well as Milton's references to his ‘‘song’’. His earlier poems show how he revises the genres 
he employs. In P.L., reality breaks into the requirements of genre; the locales, for example, reflect an 
epic Heaven, pastoral Eden, and tragic Hell. T.A.S. 


86-852. Shawcross, John T. The Genres of PARADISE REGAIN'D and SAMSON AGONISTES: 
The Wisdom of Their Joint Publication, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 225-48. With an objective definition of 
the genre epic, independent of the mode (the attitude of the author), it becomes feasible to define the 
genre brief epic and to apply it with some precision to Paradise Regained. The work originally 
published with it, Samson Agonistes, obviously takes the form of a drama, but it is no accident that 
Milton called them both poems. Once readers recognize how these companion poems complement 
each other ''to form a whole for man,’’ many misconceptions can be avoided; e.g., the supposed slur 
on women (Paradise Regained, II, 175 ff.) and the ‘‘alleged rejection of Greek learning." "TAS. 


86-853. Ulreich, John C., Jr. “Beyond the Fifth Act'': SAMSON AGONISTES as Prophecy, 
MiltonS, 17, 1983, 281-318. The form of Samson Agonistes is Greek, the argument Hebraic, 
producing an unresolved tension which forces readers to recognize the parabolic transformation, with 
Samson's riddle serving as a key parable. Thus the play transcends drama and becomes prophecy, 
with Christ as its real subject. This connection becomes tenable because Samson expresses (though in 
ironic terms) a self-sacrificial purpose. Considered as prophecy, this classically structured play also 
shares the seven-fold structure of Revelations; both deal with heroes who went beyond their limitations. 
Other illuminating parallels are the Book of Amos, in which ''generic tension between tragic 
recognition and prophetic revelation gives rise to visionary form,'’ the Book of Jonah, and especially 
the "brief epic of Job.” T.A.S. 


H 
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86-854. Wittreich, Joseph. “AI Angelic Natures Joined in One'': Epic Convention and Prophetic 
Interiority in the Council Scenes of PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 43-74. Viewed in the 
light of Milton’s aesthetic suppositions, P.L. takes the generic form, not of epic, but of prophecy or 
of prophetic history, as best exemplified in the Book of Revelations. The primary difference is that 
the characters in the council scenes are devices for exteriorizing the debates going on, first in Satan, 
then in God, but ultimately in each human being. The multiplicity of forms which evil and good take 
seem to extend the visions in Revelations until ‘Heaven and Hell are discoverable as projections of 
the human mind.” 7 TAS. 


Thomas Randoiph 


86-855, Cutts, John. Thomas Randolph's THE MUSES’ LOOKING-GLASS and THE BATTLE OF 
THE VICES AGAINST THE VIRTUES, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 161-2. The second work, a masque’ 
ending The Muses’ Looking-Glass, has the point that a play may produce moral good. It was meant 
as an answer to Puritan objections to plays. J.S.P. 


William Shakespeare 


86-856. Bader, Wolfgang. Von der Allegorie zum Kolonialstück. Zur produktiven Rezeption von 
Shakespeares TEMPEST in Europa, Amerika und Afrika [From Allegory to Colonial Play: on the 
- Productive Reception of Shakespeare's TEMPEST in Europe, America and Africa], Poetica, 15, 3-4, 
1983, 247-88. No other European work is as important for Third World literatures as Tempest. 
Comparison with non-European interpretations of the play can expose gaps in European ones, which 
have allegorised and universalised it, identifying with Prospero at Caliban's expense. In Latin 
America and the Caribbean, Tempest is read in a concrete, political way and seen as a presentation of 
colonialism; Caliban is more sympathetic than Prospero. African writers (in English: Kofi Awonoor, 
John Pepper Clark, Lemuel Johnson, Ngugi wa Thiong'o, Taban lo Lyong) emphasise linguistic and 
psychological problems, identifying with Caliban against Prospero as proto-coloniser. The Third 
World's readings of Tempest represent a series of attempts to free Caliban from enforced fixation 
with Europe, to overcome the colonial trauma and explore ways towards a generalised post-colonial 
world culture. (In German) MIR 


86-857. Beiner, G. Endgame in LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST, Anglia, 103, 1/2, 1985, 48-70. 
Though all of Shakespeare’s comedies call attention to their own literary and dramatic artifice, none 
does so with the daring that one finds in Love’s Labour's Lost. The inconclusive ending is explained, 
indeed, by the reflexive, meta-dramatic references (‘‘too long for a play’’), though the result may not 
be wholly esthetically satisfactory. T.W.R. 


86-858. Huffman, Clifford Chalmers. Coriolanus and His Poor Host: a Note, EA, 35, 2, 1982, 
173-6. The incident of Coriolanus's plea for the freeing of his host in Corioles (1,ix), whose name he 
then forgets and who is never thereafter mentioned, is puzzling, because Plutarch, Shakespeare's 
source, brings it to a positive conclusion and shows how it increases Coriolanus's popularity. But 
Shakespeare clearly preferred ''the dramatic effectiveness of leaving the meaning of the incident 
equivocal’’, and in Philemon Holland's translation of Plutarch's The Philosophie, Commonlie Called, 
the Morais (1603) he could have found a similar incident with a darker ending (on the opposite page 
- to which occurs the name ‘'Cotus’’, which Shakespeare unexpectedly gives to Aufidius's servant 
IN vin. l D.M.J. 


86-859. Janakirim, A. Chastity and Unreason in Shakespeare's THE RAPE OF LUCRECE, Triveni, 
49, 2, 1980, 21-30. Tarquin’s ‘‘guilt ridden psyche” anticipates motifs and concerns of later plays. 
His ‘‘demoniacal drive to evil” is a prelude to Macbeth and Othello, while the Troy cloth and the 
addresses on time and opportunity prefigure themes of tragic folly in Julius Caesar, Hamlet, and 
Troilus and Cressida. Shakespeare's concern in The Rape of Lucrece is with the sovereignty of 
reason which checks *'false desire.” D.W.A. 


86-860. Jones, G.P. Visions and Revisions: Recent Shakespeare Publications, UTQ, 52, 1, 1982, 
106-14. (rev.-art.) An examination of eight recent books on Shakespeare leads to the conclusion that 
a crisis of confidence plagues contemporary Shakespearean scholars, who fear that what they write 
will express only a subjective reality or a partial truth. P.H. 
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86-861. Lewis, Cynthia. "A Fustian Riddle''?: Anagrammatic Names in TWELFTH NIGHT, ELN, 
22, 4, 1985, 32-7. Orsino-Cesario and other near anagrams tease us as M.O.A.I. teases Malvolio; 
they teach humility and flexibility. = P.K. 


86-862. Lindenbaum, Peter. Prospero’s Anger, MR, 25, 1, 1984, 161-71. Throughout Tempest 
Prospero’s anger does not seem justified by the circumstances. But his angry interruption of the 
masque shows his frustration in having to reject the idyllic life and return to the real world in Milan. 
Through Prospero Shakespeare expresses his strong commitment to the active rather than the contemplative 
life. J.H.Ro. 


86-863. Low, Lisa. Ridding Ourselves of Macbeth, MR, 24, 4, 1983, 826-37. Our imaginations 
identify with Macbeth because we see how close he is to innocence. Then we recognize his deliberate 
failure of imagination which allows him to murder and consequently cut himself off from humanity. 
We are redeemed; as Macbeth is not, through our imaginative participation in the play. Finally 
Shakespeare's providential vision, which distinguished between the sterility of evil and the productivity 
of good, helps us rid ourselves of Macbeth. J.H.Ro. 


86-864. Mustazza, Leonard. Language as Poison, Plague, and Weapon in Shakespeare's HAMLET | 
and OTHELLO, PEng, 11, 2, 1985, 5-14. A language-poison motif pervades Shakespeare's Hamlet 
and Othello. In Hamlet there is an interplay of real poison and the figurative linguistic poison, but in 
Othello language itself becomes the infectious agent. Affinities between the plays suggest movement 
from the literal to the figurative and transformation of the objective to the symbolic. This connection 
is evidenced by the dying protagonists’ concern that after language has been used to entrap and infect, 

the stories be told accurately, that words serve as a corrective force. E.S. 


86-865. Suerbaum, Ulrich. Warum MACBETH kein Krimi ist. Gattungsregein und gattungsspezifische 
Leseweise [Why MACBETH is not a Detective Story: Genre Rules and Genre-specific Ways of 
Reading], Poetica, 14, 1-2, 1982, 113-33. Although Macbeth can be read as a crime story, as in 
Thurber’s Macbeth Murder Mystery, crime stories cannot be read as if they were Shakespeare. The 
macrostructure rules of the crime-story put Thurber's heroine-in the role of looking for suspects and 
lead her to the wrong culprit. Shakespeare criticism which looks for unity and central themes risks a 
similar category error; the genre regularities of Shakespearian drama are more likely to be found on 
the level of microstructural sub-systems which leave macrostructural redundancy, permitting a wide 
variety of possible readings. (In German) . M.J.R. 


86-866. Suhamy, Henri. Une histoire de fantóme intitulée HAMLET: quelques considérations 
anthropologiques [A Ghost-Story Called HAMLET: Some Anthropological Considerations], EA, 35, 
1, 1982, 1-12. It is misleading to see the Ghost primarily in Christian terms (whether Catholic or 
Protestant) or in Freudian terms as the superego. First and foremost it is a figure from the pagan 
cultural roots expressed in ballad and fairy-tale, where the dead continue to exist, but not truly to live, 
and where they repeatedly return in jealousy of the living to make fierce demands of them. Hence the 
elaboration of funeral rites and of mourning, emphasized in the play, in order to forestell such a 
return. Hamlet's last words, ‘‘The rest is silence’’, imply that at long last the dead have been given 
final repose. (In French) D.M J. 


86-867. Toliver, Harold. Workable Fictions in the HENRY IV Plays, UTQ, 53, 1, 1983, 53-71. 
Throughout these plays improvised performances reflect one another by analogy, calling attention to 
the style of enactment itself. A public mask is part truth and part posturing, and the relationship 
between the two cán have its own dramatic interest. The critical matter with Prince Hal is which of 
his inventions will prove usable, but in him we finally see an actual ruler coming reasonably close to 
matching the idea óf one. P.H. 


86-868. Wenzel, Peter. Robert B. Heilmans Pattem-Analyse und die Entwicklungstendenzen der 
neueren Shakespearekritik [Heilman's Pattern-Analysis and Developments in Recent Shakespeare 
Criticism], Poetica, 12, 3-4, 1980, 464-87. Heilman's method and contemporary criticism of it are 
important as forerunners of recent developments in Shakespeare criticism. He emphasised recurring 
_ semantic paradigms and viewed drama as a web of themes consisting of verbal patterns presenting a 
complex statement of meaning. Critics rejected this as static and undramatic; but the new consensus 
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risks making performance and reception its most important objects and overemphasising the sequential 
(syntagmatic) dimension. Syntagmatic and paradigmatic approaches must complement one another, 
and structural semantics (Greimas) confirms pattern-analysis as a pioneering method of approaching 
semantic structure in drama. (In German) MIR. 


86-869. West, Gilian. Scroop’s Quarrel: A Note on 2 HENRY IV, IV.i.88-96, ELN, 18, 3, 1981, 
174-5. The emendation *‘unhousel’d cruelty’’ (1. 95) clarifies the ETON: $ grieving: sacrilegious 
misrule. P.K. 


See also 86-878. 
Sir Philip Sidney 


86-870. McCanles, Michael. Reading Description in Sidney’s New ARCADIA: A Differential 
Analysis, UTQ, 53, 1, 1983, 36-52. For Sidney there is no reality that is not verbally, that is 
rhetorically, structured. The style of Arcadia invites the reader to discover the complex interaction 
among the elements of a figure and to formulate for himself the rules that govern it. Thus the meaning 
of the rhetorical figuration lies wholly on the surface of the figures themselves. In exhibiting his 
fictive world as constituted rhetorically, Sidney describes that world exactly as it is. P.H. 


John Stow 


86-871. Dahood, Roger. Four English Proverbs in the Hand of John Stow (from British Library MS 
Harley 380), N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 306-7. Three of these proverbs [here reproduced] have analogues in 
Latin, English, and Italian; no analogues have been found for the fourth, on how much better the 
world would be if specific kinds of men had different personalities or temperaments. J.S.P. 


Thomas Traherne 


86-872. Jordan, Richard Douglas. Thomas Traheme and the Art of Meditation, JHI, 46, 3, 1985, 
381-403. Traherne, a tenaciously devout Anglican, made a conscious choice to spend his life in 
retirement and meditation. His meditation on the Scriptures allowed him a means to be present in 
other ages and distant places. Meditation for him was also ‘ta means of uniting the soul with the 
object of the meditation, a step on the road to infinite perception.” Often he centered his meditations 
on the largest and smallest of conceivable objects, on eternity and infinity as well as on the atom, an 
ant, a grain of sand. Such meditations were always framed in terms of advancement of the soul from 
this world to the next by means of perceiving the true relationships of things. G.A.C. 


86-873. Matar, N.I. Thomas Traheme and St. Bernard of Clairvaux, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 182-4. In 
opposition to Hobbes's selfish doctrine of self-love, Traherne turned to St. Bernard's Liber de 
Diligendo Deo, to show a relationship "between self-love, fraternal love, and the love of God.” 
Thus Traherne refuted the thinking of Leviathan, with its degraded ''state of nature,” J.S.P. 


86-874. Pritchard, Allan. Traherne’s COMMENTARIES OF HEAVEN (With Selections from the 
Manuscript), UTQ, 53, 1, 1983, 1-35. All evidence confirms Traherne's authorship of this work. It is 
strikingly individual, and in many respects belongs in the 17th-century tradition of huge eccentric 
works like Burton's The Anatomy of Melancholy; long as it is, it is only a fragment of what was 
intended. It is an encyclopaedia with the single central subject of felicity. [Includes fifteen pages of 
extracts.] P.H. 


Henry Vaughan 


86-875. Watson, Graeme J. Two New Sources for Henry Vaughan's THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, 
N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 168-70. In this work, Vaughan drew upon A Book of Christian Prayers (1578) 
and Joseph Hall's Contemplations upon the Principall Passages of the Old Testament (1612-1634). 
The first of these involves God as sun, and the second, the doffing of shoes when approaching God. 

3.944 


Sir John Wentworth 


86-876. Laing, Rosemary. The Literary Relations of Mildmay Fane's Sir John Wentworth, N&Q, 
32, 2, 1985, 167-8. [Biographical details are supplied for Wentworth, whose family originally used 
the name Quamford, Quanford, or Quainford.] Fane may have met Wentworth through Herrick, 
whose patron Fane (second Earl of Westmorland) was. > ` J.S.P. 
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86-877. Barber, Charles. The Theme of Honour’s Tongue: A Study of Social Attitudes in the English 
Drama from Shakespeare to Dryden, GothSE, 58, 1985, 7-171. The concept of honor in English life 
and literature, especially i in the drama from the age of Elizabeth I to that of William and Mary, is 
useful to specialists in English literature and the English theater. Honor in the 17th century meant, 
among other things, the reward (rank) given by a prince, the reputation (glory) won through service, 
order in society, or virtue. To judge from the drama, honor as a code of conduct came to be accepted 
less critically and with fewer reservations in the course of the 17th century. Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries show a critical attitude to the cult of honor, but from the time of John Fletcher 
onwards, the dramatists almost always accept the code of honor uncritically as a norm for the conduct 
of a gentleman. D.J.M. 


86-878. Fothergill, Robert A. The Perfect Image of Life: Counterfeit Death in the Plays of Shakespeare 
and His Contemporaries, UTQ, 52, 2, 1982/3, 155-78. Comparative analysis of the ploy of counterfeit 
death in nine plays by Shakespeare as well as plays by Marston, Chapman, Webster, Jonson, 
Middleton and Beaumont, can distinguish between the successfully integrated and the variously 
careless, inappropriate, and imaginatively unintegrated uses. It can function as nothing more than a 
plot-device; it can be used to create various sorts of irony, particularly in the interests of poetic 
justice; its supreme use is when it is absorbed into the larger fable of loss and recovery, such as 
permeates Shakespeare’s final work. P.H. 


BRITAIN VH. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Mark Akenside 


. 86-879. Dix, R. Akenside’s University Career: The Manuscript Evidence, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 
212-15, Mss in the Edinburgh University Library show that Akenside was at the university as early as 
1738, just before he turned seventeen; his Pleasures of Imagination, thought by some to have been 
started before he began college, could not have been: no sixteen-year-old could write anything so 
mature. Other ms evidence suggests that he enrolled as a medical student after one year. In a 
previously unpublished letter of 1742, he told a clergyman representing the Dissenting Society of his 
decision to abandon preparation for the ministry and of his intention to repay the Society for money 
advanced him when he was preparing for that career. J.S.P. 


86-880. Dix, R. Organic Theories of Art: The Importance of Embryology, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 
215-18. For his ideas about the organic nature of art, a concept familiarized by the 19th-century 
Romantics, Akenside may have been indebted to William Harvey's Exercitationes de Generatione 
Animalium, concerning animal reproduction. J.S.P. 


Christopher Anstey 


86-881. Doherty, Francis. Letter of Christopher Anstey to Robert Dodsley, N&Q, 32, 2, 1935, 237. 
In a letter of 1775 to his publisher, Anstey provides the text of an advertisement for his Fables of Mr. 
Gay put into Latin verse and asks Dodsley to send packets to the publishers of three magazines and 
some others. (These seem to be copies of the book.) J.S.P. 


Richard Baxter 
86-882. Keeble, N.H. Some Erroneous, Doubtful, and Misleading Baxterian Attributions in Wing 
and Halkett and Laing, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 187-91. The following frve works are erroncously 
ascribed to Baxter: (1) A Plea for Congregationall Government (1646); (2) A Letter from a Minister, 
to a Person of Quality (1679); (3) The Nonconformists Advocate (1680); (4) Mr. Baxters Rules & 
Directions for Family Duues (1681); (5) Pneumatos Diakonia, or, Gospel Churches (1682). Two 
other works ‘‘are probably not Baxter's'': The Invaluable Price of an Immortal Soul (1681) and 
Preparations for Sufferings (1683). And Baxter was not responsible for the following versions of or 
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selections from his work: The Judgement of Mr. Baxter concerning Ceremonies and conformity 
(1667); Much in a Little (1678); Mr. Baxter's Vindication of the Church of England (1682), and Mr. 
Richard Baxter's Last Legacy (1696). J.S.P. 


Aphra Behn 


86-883. Spengemann, William C. The Earliest American Novel: Aphra Behn’s OROONOKO, NCF, 
38, 4, 1984, 384-414. Oroonoko deserves inclusion in courses about early American literature — 
primarily because it is the earliest example of America in literature. Behn uses a narrative form 
crafted to register changes in the shape and meaning of the world and in human history: changes 
resulting from the discovery of America. Combining the old world of romance and the new world of 
her reader, she unconsciously discovered the ‘‘combination of language, structure, theme, narrative 
mode, and a vision of human history that we now associate with ‘the novel'."' G.A. 


James Boswell 


.86-884. Courtney, C.P. James Boswell's Introduction to Voltaire: An Unpublished Letter from 


Boswell to Constant d'Hermenches, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 224-5. On June 8, 1764, Boswell wrote to 
d’Hermenches to request a letter of introduction to Voltaire (which he later used); d’Hermenches was 
later piqued at Boswell’s failure to write a note of thanks. The two men had Belle de Zuylen as a 
common friend, although Boswell, then 23, was 18 years younger than d’Hermenches. Nothing 
suggests that the two men again corresponded or ever met again. [The letter (in French) is reproduced. ] 

J.S.P. 


John Bunyan 


86-885. Thickstun, Margaret Olofson. The Preface to Bunyan's GRACE ABOUNDING as Pauline 
Epistle, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 180-2. In the preface to Grace Abounding, Bunyan is imitating the style 
of St. Paul's'epistles. FESP. 


Edmund Burke 


86-886. Palmer, William. Edmund Burke and the French Revolution: Notes on the Genesis of the 
REFLECTIONS, CLQ, 20, 4, 1984, 181-90. Understanding of the 18th-century attitude toward 
revolution reveals that Burke cannot be faulted for the opinions he presents in Reflections. L.M.S. 


Fanny Burney 


86-887. Glock, Waldo S. Evelina: The Paradox of the Open Path, SCB, 39, 4, 1979, 129-34. 
Appearance versus reality is one of the important themes in this novel. Principally this theme is 
revealed in the education Evelina gains through her encounters in society. Often unable to differentiate 
appearances from realities, she moves from error to error as she gains little wisdom about any thing 
more than ‘‘conventional prudence"'. L.M.M. 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 


86-888. Black, Jeremy. A Fresh Chesterfield Letter of 1729, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 208-9. In a recently 
discovered letter to Charles Viscount Townshend written from The Hague, where he was ambassador, 
Stanhope (Earl of Chesterfield) expresses surprise at the failure of Spain to give a conciliatory answer 
in a political matter. [The letter is reproduced.] J.S.P. 


William Cowper 


86-889. Sherbo, Arthur. William Cowper’s Bullfinch Poem: A Minor Sub-Genre?, N&Q, 32, 2, 
1985, 243-5. Cowper’s poem on the death of a friend's bullfinch (eaten by a rat) is the ''last and 
best” of at least five 18th-century poems on the deaths of bullfinches. David Garrick wrote one of 
these, which constitute a minor sub-genre of poetry. J.S.P. 


86-890. Smith, Margaret M. A Missing Cowper Letter Found, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 245-6. 'A letter of 
June 6, 1792, to William Hayley introduces Hayley to Samuel Rose, bearer of the missive. The letter 
[here reproduced] is in the Iowa State Historical Department, Des Moines. J.S.P. 
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' Daniel Defoe 


i 
- = 86-891. Baer, Joel H. ‘The Complicated Plot of Piracy’’: Aspects of English Criminal Law and the 


Image of the Pirate in Defoe, ECent, 23, 1, 1982, 3-26. The pirate has always been able to suggest 
the dark, daemonic, modern. But Defoe also knew what the crime of piracy literally was. He knew 
that piracy is remarkable, that its punishments are severe and quick. In some cases, pirates were held 
to be beyond common humanity, beyond any benefit of law. Their condition was lonely, dangerous, 
desolate estrangement. It is perhaps this isolation that made them interesting to Defoe, or perhaps the 
compound of offenses that made up their crime — murder, treason, robbery, disaffection, conspiracy, 
savagery, and atheism. They became associated with great ambition; pirate ` ‘nations’ could be 
treated as sovereign states, The contradictions between the crimes and the glamour of pirates made 
them popular heroes. K.D.H. 


86-892. Bell, Ian A. Narrators and Narrative i in Defoe, Novel, 18, 2, 1985, 154-72. Defoe gradually 
changed the role of his narrators. Crusoe merely narrates a series of events in which he participated. 
Moll Flanders occasionally separates herself from her past self as she relates incidents ironically. But 
in Roxana there is a more radical division between the narrator and the agent since she is constantly 
critical of her own past behavior. A.B.F. 


86-893. Starr, G.A. The Other Defoes, N&Q, 32, 2, ' 1985, 209-10. London court records for 1732 
show that a Henry and Daniel Defoe were indicted, tried, and convicted for assault and robbery. Who 
were these men? They do not seem to have been related to the author. Transported to America, they 


^ probably began the Defoe dynasty in this country. J.S.P. 


John Dryden 


. 86-894. Lindsay, Alex. Dryden, Casaubon, and ''Flaccus Noster", N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 185. At least 


two modem editors of Dryden, G.R. Noyes and William Frost, believe that the phrase ‘‘Flaccus 


. noster,” used by Dryden's editor Isaac Casaubon, refers to Horace — Quintus Horatius Flaccus. 


Dryden himself, however, took the reference to be to Aulus Persius Flaccus. The context supports 
Dryden's interpretation. I.S. P. 


86-895. Lindsay, Alex. Juvenal, Spenser, and Dryden's Nourmahal, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 184-5. In 
two passages in Aureng-Zebe, literary allusion illuminates the character of Nourmahal: Juvenal's 
sixth satire and Book II of The Fairie Queene. The first of these shows her to be "an imperious 
Juvenalian virago"; the second, ''a Spenserian enchantress.”’ J.S.P. 


Henry Fielding 


86-896. Cleary, Thomas R. Henry Fielding and the Great Jacobite Paper War of 1747-49, ECLife, 5, 
1, 1978, 1-11. Fielding served during the period of 1747-49 as the ministry's chief apologist, 
directing at the opposition charges of Jacobitism which were never seriously believed, and sometimes 
not even seriously delivered. When the ministry became firmly established at the end of the War of 
the Austrian Succession, Fielding even appears to have made last-minute changes in portions of Tom 
Jones, violating among other things the chronological consistency of the novel, to take one last slap at 


opposition writers who had attacked and ridiculed him during this period. R.F.B. 
86-897. Kaiser, L.M. TOM JONES and Terence, ELN, 18, 3, 1981, 180-1. Behind Congreve, 
Phormio 104-8 could have inspired Molly's beauty in rags (IV.6). P.K. 


86-898. McCrea, Brian. Fielding's Trial of A.P. Esq. and a Problematic Episode in the Life of Pope, 
ECLife, 5, 2, 1978, 30-7: Fielding’s "mei" of A.P. in The Champion of 17 May, 1740, for 
neglecting his satiric duties sheds some light on Alexander Pope's silence concerning the Walpole 
government during the 1720's. The ''visible danger’’ to which A.P.'s lawyer attributes his silence 
was apparently a threat from Walpole to Pope based on the recently discovered charge of illegal 
hunting pending against Pope’ s in-laws, the Racketts. R.F.B. 


86-899. Stewart, Mary Margaret. Fielding and Foote, Once More, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 218-19. A 
notice in the Daily Advertiser for April 29 and 30, 1748 reports the death of Henry ‘‘Folding’’ and 
""Foolding'' and the EHER of an imposter operating a puppet show. At the time, Fielding was 
actually doing this. l LSP 
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Sarah Fielding 


86-900. Woodward, C. ‘‘Feminine Virtue, Ladylike Disguise, Women of Community’’: Sarah 
Fielding and the Female I Am at Mid-Century, TSISN, 15, 1984, 57-69. Fielding's novels indirectly 
criticize patriarchy, create tentative visions of mutually supportive women's communities, and illustrate 
the 18th-century woman's need for disguise. In David Simple feminine qualities valued at mid- 
century (innocence, passivity, privacy) lead to defeat of characters who hold them; creative disguise 
and retreat succeed as temporary survival techniques. Fielding herself invites condescension through 
authorial disguise and retreats from the full implications of her early feminist assertions. LEE. 


Edward Gibbon 


86-901. Clarke, M.L. A Quotation in Gibbon's Autobiography, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 246. The line 
and a half of Latin hexameter verse on freedom and tyranny that Gibbon quotes in his autobiography 
comes from Algernon Sidney. J.S.P. 


Thomas Gray 


86-902. Micklus, Robert. Voices in the Wind: The Eton Ode's Ambivalent Prospect of Maturity, 
ELN, 18, 3, 1981, 181-6. The speaker longs for the lost paradise of Eton, and cannot bear adult pain; 
despite classical control, the poem is romantic. P.K. 


Samnel Johnson 


86-903. Berland, K.J.H. Johnson's Life- Writing and the LIFE OF DRYDEN, ECent, 23, 3, 1983, 
197-218. Readers in the 18th century were accustomed to polemical biographies, whether in praise or 
blame. Johnson's biographies illustrate a bias of their own, toward the useful or the moral. Subiectivity, 
not objectivity, is the condition of this kind of writing. Johnson's technique is not one of sympathy, 
but one of an authoritative perspective encouraging a cathartic moral response. Sometimes this 
response is achieved at expense of fact, as an examination of the Life of Dryden demonstrates. 
Johnson's tone, rhetorical technique, and refusal to correct earlier biographer’s errors result in a view 
of Dryden, not a life: a cautionary example of a man whose ethical failure was lack of commitment. 

K.D.H. 


86-904. Clingham, G.J. Johnson's Use of Oldham in His Version of Horace, ODES IV.vii, N&Q, 
32, 2, 1985, 242-3. In this translation, Johnson seems to have drawn upon Oldham's Bion. J.S.P. 


86-905. Eddy, C.I. THE LIFE OF SAVAGE and Traditional Psychology, TSJSN, 15, 1984, 45-53. 
Usually seen as early modern psychological biography, Johnson's Life of Savage derives from 
Renaissance faculty psychology, particularly of melancholy. Johnson's own melancholy, his knowledge 
of Renaissance thought, and his familiarity with such anatomists of melancholy as Burton and Milton 
form the basis of his biographical practice. Johnson's portrait of Savage engages the reader's emotions 
while warning of the dangers of unbridled imagination; as in Burton and Milton, Johnson explored 
melancholia to cure the writer or reader of such extremes in his own behavior. J.L.L. 


86-906. Hudson, N.J. Johnson, Socinianism, and the Meaning of Christ's Sacrifice, N&Q, 32, 2, 
1985, 238-40. Johnson's statement of 1773 on Christ's sacrifice, printed in Boswell's Life, is not 
Socinian, despite its assertion that Christ's suffering and death '''did not atone for tbe sins of the 
world’’’; rather, it represented orthodox teaching in opposition to Socinian theology. In his thinking 
on this matter, Johnson resembled the Latitudinarianism of such men as Samuel Clarke, John 
Tillotson, and Isaac Barrow. J.S.P. 


86-907, Kirkley, Harriet. The Biographer as Parodist: Johnson's LIVES OF THE POETS, TSJSN, 
15, 1984, 17-24. Johnson employs subtle parody in his Lives of the Poets to underscore the fallibility 
of human reason. Parodying the poets themselves, other critics of his biographical subjects, and, 
more subtly still, himself, Johnson appears to offer abstract truths, while simultaneously undercutting 
his own ''truths'' by reference to conflicting particulars. His parodic method thus demonstrates his 
belief in man's mental imperfection in the face of perfect, divine truth. EL 
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86-908. McKenzie, Alan T. Logic and Lexicography: The Concem with Distribution and Extent in 
Johnson’s RAMBLER, ECent, 23, 1, 1982, 49-63. Calling attention to the shared areas of distribution 
and extent of an abstraction is one of Johnson’s most pervasive techniques, one he learned from 
managing the syllogism. Though he mistrusted the syllogism, he had a clear sense of part, adjunct 
and attribute, a sense necessary to any lexicographer. He is more flexible than Aristotle, dealing with 
moral realms without fixed boundaries. Thus his readers develop a respect for Johnson's expertise 
and forethought, but these qualities, deriving from logic and rhetoric, are often simply the two 
processes that precede the working out of syllogism. K.D.H. 


86-909. Stokes, R. Dr. Johason at Work, TSJSN, 15, 1984, 1-16. Johnson's rapid, sporadic methods 
of composition contrast with his responsible, professional revision techniques. His letters, the Life, 
miscellaneous contemporary references, and an occasional marked proof provide evidence that 
Johnson undertook tasks of revision seriously. Study of such documents reveals that stylistic revisions 
predominate over correction of matters of fact and tone, and that Johnson was conscious of revision 
costs. J.L.L. 


86-910. Vamey, Andrew. Thales's Departure in Johnson's LONDON, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 211-12. 
Johnson shows the extremity of Thales's situation as he leaves London for Wales by having him 
make the dismal journey by water, carrying his few possessions onto a small boat, from which he 
would transfer onto a coaster. Reduced to destitution, Thales was using the cheapest form of 
transportation. In 1738 the easiest and fastest way to Wales would have been overland. J.S.P. 


86-911. Weinbrot, Howard. Samuel Johnson and Nahum Tate: Adaptation or Analogue?, N&Q, 32, 
2, 1985, 221-2. Johnson's respect for Tate as an author may have been enhanced by his reading of the 
prefatory material to Tate's The Loyal General (1680), in which Shakespeare is praised. A number of 
Tate's ideas resemble Johnson's in his Preface to Shakespeare, perhaps by coincidence, perhaps not. 

I.S.P. 


See also 86-917. 
Charlotte Lennox 


86-912. Langbauer, Laune. Romance Revised: Charlotte Lennox's THE FEMALE QUIXOTE, 
Novel, 18, 1, 1984, 29-49. The Female Quixote ridicules romance, but it uses the materials of 
romance. It views romance as a female weakness. However, once Arabella forswears romance and is 
absorbed into the male world, she loses her powers and the story ends. A.B.F. 


86-913. Müller, Wolfgang G. Charlotte Lennox' THE FEMALE QUIXOTE und die Geschichte des 
englischen Romans [Chariotte Lennox's THE FEMALE QUIXOTE and the History of the English 
Novel], Poetica, 11, 3-4, 1979, 369-93. The Female Quixote is a significant work in the history of 
the novel. Lennox parodies clichés of ‘precious’ literature in a masterly way and, like other 18th-century 
Cervantes-imitators, exploits to the full the satirical opportunities provided by introducing a quixotic 
hero into a world of experience. To the satirisation of literary form she adds, as Fielding noted, satire 
of the affectations of her period. The novel, and its successor Emma (Austen praises Lennox), show 
that the creation of female Quixote-figures opened the way towards the presentation of characters' 
inner life in the English novel. (In German) MIR 


Bernard Mandeville 


86-914. Yates, Jane. Bernard Mandeville and the FEMALE TATLER, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 199-200. 
The poem published in the Female Tatler No. 50 (Oct. 28-31, 1709) as The Libertine to His Platonick 
Wife is actually a variant of Leander's Excuse to Cloris, printed in Wishes to a Godson (1712), 
known to be Mandeville’s. Mandeville seems to have written more than the 32 issues of the Female 
Tatler that have thus far been attributed to him. The existence of the Libertine poem in 1709 supports 
the assertion by Gordon Vickert that most of the poems in the 1712 Miscellany were written earlier. 

J.S.P. 
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Richard Norton 


86-915. Jordan, Robert. Richard Norton’s London Years, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 192-8. [Biographical 
details are supplied for this wealthy 18th-century eccentric, minor playwright, and devotee of the 
theater. ] J.S.P. 


Robert Paltock 


86-916. Lamoine, Georges. PETER WILKINS: bonheur et religion au pays des hommes volants 
[Happiness and Religion in the Country of the Flying Men], EA, 35, 2, 1982, 129-38. Paltock's two 
major — and linked — themes are the happiness found through the love of women, and the need for 
religious belief. The account of the island draws upon Plato's description of Atlantis in Critias. 
During his reign, Peter Wilkins brings peace and prosperity to his provinces, in forms characteristic 
of the Hanoverian period. His religion is akin to Anglican latitudinarianism, based upon reason and 
nature. In his role as prophet, Peter is the hero of a new epic of the regenerate race of flying men, 
which Paltock models upon the Biblical account of the creation of Man. The attack upon slavery, and 
the belief in the human potential for material happiness, are both typical of the period. (In French) 

D.M.. 


Mrs. Hester Piozzi 


86-917. Lambert, Elizabeth. Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale: The Significance of a Thraliana Entry, 
ECLife, 5, 2, 1978, 26-30. When the ''April to May 1778'' entry in Mrs. Thrale’s Diary is read in 
context and against her future behavior, it is readily apparent that Dr. Johnson recognized the 
intellectual frustration she suffered and offered advice tailored to her need even though it appears at 
first to be fairly standard advice to a wife. R.F.B. 


Alexander Pope 


86-918. Brown, Debra. An Unrecorded Echo of KING LEAR in Pope, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 211. 
Lines 118-20 of Pope’s Horatian Satire II.i. (To Mr. Fortescue) echo the thought. and language of 
Lear IN.ii.52-4. In both, an offender is told to tremble, for his offenses will be made known. J.S.P. 


86-919. Canfield, Douglas. The Fate of the Fall in Pope's ESSAY ON MAN, ECent, 23, 2, 1982, 
134-50. The Fall is an event from Revelation inappropriate to a purely philosophical exploration of 
the problem of evil. Though Pope omits specific references to it, he alludes to it, primarily to 
reinterpret it as a metaphor. He insists that the world has always existed in its present state of 
imperfection, denies that the Fall could have caused moral evil. His many images of falling are 
merely tropes. Pope must confront the origin of evil, but he contains the Fall within the imagery to 
signify that it is a metaphor we use to explain the absence of perfection in the world. Much of the 
poem depends on such figurative language: the Chain of Being, our golden worlds, shadow forth 
truth about ineffable things. K.D.H. 


86-920. Hammond, Paul. An Early Response to Pope's ESSAY ON CRITICISM, N&Q, 32, 2, 
1985, 198-9. A printed poem of eighty lines (forty couplets) bearing no author's name, date, or 
printer, praises Pope's poem and was, according to the heading, intended for the second edition (or 
second issue) of Pope's opus. [The text is reproduced.] J.S.P. 


86-921. Rivers, William E. Pope, The Spectre, and Mr. Busby, ECLife, 5, 4, 1979, 43-53. Although 
the ‘‘Spectre’’ of Dunciad Book IV is undoubtedly Dr. Richard Busby of Westminster School, 
Pope's reluctance to name him when he is so clearly not averse to naming other names is an 
indication that it is the pedagogical techniques widely identified with Busby rather than the man 
himself which are being singled out for satire. A genuine admiration for Busby himself coupled with 
a strong dislike for his methods is characteristic of the attitudes of many well-known 17th- and 
18th-century figures. R.F.B. 


86-922. Sena, John F. Belinda's Hysteria: The Medical Context of THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, 
ECLife, 5, 4, 1979, 29-42. According to contemporary medical lore, Belinda is a prime candidate for 
hysteria because of her lifestyle and her virginity; her characterization and behavior are perfect 
parallels of the typical hysteric's. The shock which brings on the episode is described in the poem by 
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means of sexual terminology. Through satire, however, Pope is able to attack the typical lysteric’s 
selfishness and the pride which conflicts so sharply with the frailty and weakness of human nature. 

R.F.B. 
| 
1 


See also 86-898. 
Samuel Richardson 


i 
86-923. Doherty, Francis. An Autograph of Samuel Richardson, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 220-1. An 
unsigned fragment of a letter to Susanna Highmore is in Richardson's handwriting, and references to 
Pamela and Clarissa as his work reinforce attribution of it to him. It may be part of a now lost letter. 
[The text is reproduced to the extent that it can be discerned.] d SP. 


86-924. Klein, Herbert G. An Early Occurrence of the Expression ''To Have Anger" N&Q, 32, 3, 
1985, 336-7. This expression, meaning to draw anger upon one's self, seems to have been idiomatic. 
Jane Austen used it in Pride and Prejudice, and Richardson used it in Pamela. J.S.P. 


Adam Smith 


86-925. Rashid, Salim. Adam Smith's Rise to Fame: A Reexamination of the Evidence, ECent, 23, 
1, 1982, 64-85. The idea that Adam Smith rose to sudden fame as a result of Wealth of Nations is a 
mistaken one; in fact, the victory of Smithian economics did not come within his lifetime. Although 
Smith enjoyed considerable popularity with an elite, a majority of influential men did not support his 
ideas until the 1790s. Rather than being widely acclaimed, his ideas were ignored or criticized by the 
leading journals of the 1770s and 80s. His 19th-century eclipse of Sir James Steuert can be attributed 
to Smith's literary superiority and his politically relatively innocuous position as former professor of 
moral philosophy. K.D.H. 


Tobias Smollett 


86-926. Rothstein, Eric. Scotophilia and HUMPHRY CLINKER: The Politics of Beggary, Bugs, 
and Buttocks, UTQ, 52, 1. 1982, 63-78. Humphry Clinker is an attempt to change the negative views 
of the English towards Scotland. Clinker himself, although of English birth, would at first appearante, 
as a bare-buttocked, beggarly, mangy, filthy creature, be recognised as a representative of the Scots, 
who appeared like this in English propaganda. The novel as-a whole, in characterisation, incident, 
and linguistic play, aims to break down Scotophobe categories, moving towards the harmony of a 
composite family at the end. P.H. 


Jonathan Swift 


86-927. Janssen, Anke. A Hitherto Unnoticed Allusion to Francis Godwin's THE MAN IN THE 

MOONE in Swift's THE BATTEL BETWEEN THE ANTIENT AND THE MODERN BOOKS, 
N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 200-1. In Swift's book, the goddess Criticism, rushing to the aid of the Moderns, 
rises into the sky in a chariot drawn by tame geese, the action paralleling one in Godwin's opus. 
Godwin's book seems, in Swift’s view, to represent misguided modém ideas. LS.P. 


86-928. Means, James A. An Un-dress Rehersal for Swift's A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG NYMPH 
GOING TO BED, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 191-2. Gould's A Satyr against Wooing (1698) remarkably 
resembles Swift's poem in its anti-feminine satire. Could Swift have drawn upon it? J.S.P. 


86-929. Mechanic, Leslie. Food Imagery and Gluttony in A TALE OF A TUB, ECLife, 5, 4, 1979, 
14-28. Swift's belief i in temperance in the consumption of food and as a medical principle underlying 
good health provides the basis for much of the satire in Tale of a Tub. The useful pedagogical device 
- of the familiar metaphorical relationship of food and thought makes it possible to.expose the folly of 
excess as an abuse in religion and learning and provides the means for measured standards of 
temperance and judgement in both. R.F 1B. 


86-930. Mezciems, Jenny. Utopia and ‘the Thing which is not’: More, Swift, and Other Lying 
Idealists, UTQ, 52, 1! 1982, 40-62. Creators of Utopias are aware of the way words themselves pull 
the idealitowards the: material, and of the discomfort created in a reader between his imaginative 
response and his rational judgement by a fantasy that presents a morally superior reality. An examination 
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of Gulliver's Travels that seeks to distinguish fiction from fact, list from truth, narrator from author, 
can find helpful comparison in the work of other utopists from More to Johnson and Morris. P.H. 


86-931. Oakleaf, David. Trompe l’Oeil: Gulliver and the Distortions of the Observing Eye, UTQ, 
53, 2, 1983/4, 166-80. Gulliver’s Travels is based on systematic distortion of observation; it often 
confronts the reader with the act of observation itself, emphasizing the dislocation of point of view 
inherent in observation. Swift often functions like the creator of trompe l'oeil boxes, delighting in the 
creation of artificial perspectives and miniature worlds. This allows combination with a second 
perspective that reveals the illusion of the first — the observer’s point of view which makes satire 
possible while demonstrating that there is no escape from differences of point of view and the 
appearances that trick the eye. P.H. 


86-932. Passmann, Dirk. An Allusion to Mandeville in GULLIVER’S TRAVELS: The ‘‘Air of 
Truth Polluted’, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 205-7. Swift's Lilliputians, Brobdingnagians, and Yahoos have 
parallels in Mandeville’s Travels. Although his library did not contain a copy of this work, it did 
contain Hakluyt and Purchas, whose works contained abridged versions of Mandeville. J.S.P. 


86-933. Peacock, Alan J. Swift, Delany and an Old Man's Advice, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 41-5. In two 
poems of 1730, Swift imitates Trebatius, from Horace, Satires 11.1, to contrast his real position. P.K. 


86-934. Real, Hermann J., and Heinz J. Vienken. ‘‘Interpretations the Author Never Meant’’: 
Problems of Annotations in A TALE OF A TUB, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 201-3. Swift could have gotten 
the fabulous story of the chameleon subsisting upon air from numerous sources; he did not have to go 
to Browne's Vulgar Errors for it. Similarly the account of the cottage of Loretto, said to have been 
conveyed by angels from Nazareth, existed in various sources; Swift did not have to use Erasmus for 
it. And the miniature transcript of the [iad also is mentioned in many places, at least one of which we 
know Swift read. Scholars would do well to consult the books actually read by authors. J. S.P. 


86-935. Real, Hermann J., and Heinz J. Vienken. ''Not in Timon’s Manner'': La Bruyére and Swift, 
N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 203-4. Although Swift's kaowledge of Greek may not have been good enough to 
allow him to read Theophrastus in the original, he did read him in the translation by La Bruyére. One 
passage in the work is strikingly similar to that of Swift's famous letter to Pope expressing love of 
individuals but hatred of humankind. J.S.P. 


86-936. Schnackertz, Hermann Josef. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Swifts aufklärerisches Spiel mit 
der Fiktion [Swift's Educative Game with Fiction], Poetica, 14, 1-2, 1982, 45-69. The reader 
conscious of the multiplicity of reference and variety of perspective in Gulliver's Travels is made to 
see the narrowness of a definition of man as 'animal rationale'. Swift achieves this, not by theoretical 
criticism of Enlightenment politics and philosophy, but by using a complex aesthetic structure to 
offer a wide range of possible experiences which suggest distrust of traditional and fashionable 
thought and indicate the limitations of rationalism. (In German) MIR. 


Gilbert White 


86-937, Foster, Paul. The Gibraltar Correspondence of Gilbert White, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 227-36. 
Letters from White to his brother John [here reproduced through May, 1770] at Gibraltar, 1769-1772, 
reveal that this correspondence was the main cause behind the appearance of The Natural History of 
Selbourne (1789). In turning John toward an interest in natural history and guiding him in this study, 
Gilbert developed the desire to write such a history. (To be continued.) J.S.P. 


86-938. Foster, Paul. The Gibraltar Correspondence of Gilbert White, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 315-28. 
[Continues publication of letters between White and his family from June 1770 to July 1771. To be 
continued. | J.S.P. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Drama 


86-939. Anderson, Phillip B. ''Oid Stuff from Horace and Shakespeare”: A Late Augustan Attack 
on Farce, ECLife, 5, 4, 1979, 55-61. Although late Augustan literary theory continues to reject low 
comic farce on the grounds of its lack of a relationship to nature, i.e., its improbability, there is a 
growing taste for the genre in the theatres, as is evinced by the popularity of the farces of John 
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John O’Keefe. The emphasis which the currently popular farce places on imaginative freedom would 
be praised by the Romantic writers of the next century, but an example of the orthodox Augustan's 
continued denigration of farce can be seen in the dialogue prologue to Jodrell's 1787 One and All. 

RER. 


See also 86-877, 999. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Fiction 


86-940. Daniel, Stephen H. Political and Philosophical Uses of Fables in Eighteenth-Century England, 
ECent, 23, 2, 1982, 151-71. Writers of fable in the 18th century did not separate its uses as narrative, 
apologue, and myth. Early in the century fables were used for political or social satire, but by 
mid-century they had reverted to moral children's literature. Aesop's animals could comment on 
Jacobites or on the conduct of war or on religious sects (Croxall, Swift, Gay). Simple or communal 
animals could comment on society (Mandeville, Smart). But animal fables can comment only 
indirectly on the ways of men. In the end, the relationship of man and animal must be examined, but 
the necessary imaginative identification proved unpleasant for men. So the fable reverted to a form 
with an audience of children. K.D.H. 


See also 86-780, 781. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Prose 


86-941. Possin, Hans-Joachim. Forschungsbericht: Englische Reiseliteratur des 18. Jahrhunderts 
(Research report: English Travel Literature of the Eighteenth Century), Anglia, 103, 1/2, 1985, 
96-108. Though this literary type has long been neglected, in recent years it has come into its own, as 
this report, focussing primarily on the last decade, indicates, with its list of symposia and publications 
concerning the genre. T.W.R. 


86-942. Preston, Thomas R. From Typology to Literature: Hermeneutics and Historical Narrative in 
Eighteenth-Century England, ECent, 23, 3, 1982, 181-96. The study of fictional and historical 
narrative can benefit from a simultaneous study of biblical criticism, specifically hermeneutics, the 
study of meaning of biblical texts. Typology, a traditional component of hermeneutics, is an important 
influence on 18th century narrative, though the types came to be seen as predictive rather than 
prefigurative. In both literature and history, the redefined typology allows the development of 
character types. The chronologies which connect sacred and profane history allowed Biblical critics 
to supplement their text with reason and science and probability. Both techniques can be seen in the 
treatment of the Nimrod type by both historians and literary men. K.D.H. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British General 


86-943. Biondel, Madeleine. French and English Eighteenth-Century Guide-Books to London: Plagiarism 
and Translations, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 240-1. A number of French guidebooks to London are either 
translations from the English or plagiarize English texts. Or English guidebooks might ‘‘borrow”’ 
from the competition. The London and Westminster Guide (1768), for example, lifts ‘‘many passages” 


from London and Its Environs Described (1761). J.S.P. 
See also 86-759. 
BRITAIN VIII. ROMANTIC 

Jane Austen 


86-944. Drew, Philip. Jane Austen and Bishop Butler, NCF, 35, 2, 1980, 127-49. Austen is a 
moralist: her ethical position consistently displays an affinity with Joseph Butler's. Austen dramatizes 
the separation and harmony that can exist between private self-interest and the demands of conscience 
in Persuasion, Sense and Sensibility, Emma, and Mansfield Park: novels in which a sympathetic 
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character acts as a "moral center!" by virtue of his or her ready obedience to conscience. She parallels 
Butler in insisting that the duties of conscience cannot be allowed to simplify moral issues and that 
private good corresponds to public good — even if that good must await the Grace the writer can 
provide in a novel. | G.A. 


86-945. Flahiff, F.T. Place and Replacement in MANSFIELD PARK, UTQ, 54, 3, 1985, 221-33. In 
Austen's novels places are capable of initiating, of shaping and limiting the actions and reactions of 
those who inhabit them. Places provide ‘‘containers’’ (Kenneth Burke's term) for the actions of 
characters, and a way of seeing such actions and of understanding human history for readers; they are 
what they are. Thus, those readers who see the survival of Mansfield as dependent on Fanny are 
wrong, for places are not mere emblems for human states. P.H. 


86-946. Gillis, Christina Marsden. Garden, Sermon, and Novel in MANSFIELD PARK: Exercises 
in Legibility, Novel, 18, 2, 1985, 117-25. In Mansfield Park the garden at Sotherton and the 
production of Lovers Vows point up the difference between reflection and mere performance. For the 
performers like the Crawfords and the Bertram sisters, the garden is emptied of value. But the garden 
can be read by the attentive observer, and reading it, learning where one is, is a moral act. Fanny sees 
actions in parterre, wilderness, and park which violate social norms and foreshadow the outcome. 

A.B.F. 


86-947. Johnson, Judy Van Sickle. The Bodily Frame: Learning Romance in PERSUASION, NCF, 
38, 1, 1983, 43-61. Persuasion is Jane Austen's most forthrightly physical novel. Austen uses 
physical signs — half-glances, gazes, slight body contact — to indicate a renewal of emotional 
attachment between Ann and Captain Wentworth. Although Austen's diction for the sensations of 
physical life is vague, she represents Anne's attraction for Wentworth through the contact of eyes and 
the brush of appendages. G.A. 


86-948. Kaplan, Deborah. Achieving Authority: Jane Austen's First Published Novel, NCF, 37, 4, 
1983, 531-51. In Sense and Sensibility, Austen uses the code of sensibility as a way of establishing 
female opposition to conventional authority. Characters who gain authority do so through their ability 
to modify themselves — traits such as perceptiveness, humility, or willingness to modify oneself 
replace power for Austen. In Marianne and Eliza, Austen replaces the metaphor of generational 
succession with that of revision — of histories of lives that undergo dramatic change. G.A. 


86-949, Kelly, Gary. Reading Aloud in MANSFIELD PARK, NCF, 37, 1, 1982, 29-49. Mansfield 
Park is about initiation into a moral and social institution — about ordination. Against this context of 
ordination, where reading a text aloud is of central importance, reading and its role in forming 
perception and judgement and in informing conduct is examined. Edmund and Fanny are suited for 
each other because of their recognition of this aspect of reading, while Mary Crawford can't see 
beyond the popular reaction to that which is read to the institutions it renews. G.A. 


86-950. Le Faye, Deirdre. Jane Austen and Mrs. Hunter's Novel, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 335-6. The 
novel that Jane and her niece Anna Austen Lefroy laughed over for its silliness and repetitiousness 
was Lady Maclaim, the Victim of Villany. (Letter 102 in the R.W. Chapman edition of the correspondence 
provides place and character names from the novel that make identification possible.) Reading the 
book shows that Jane and Anna’s strictures upon it were justified. J.S.P. 


86-951. Le Faye, Deirdre. Three Austen Family Letters, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 329-35. Three previously 
unpublished letters, one of 1771 by Jane's mother and two of 1785 and 1786 by Jane's cousin Eliza 
de Feuillide, cast new light on the doings of the Austens during the 1770's and 1780's. [The letters, 
owned by the Jane Austen Memorial Trust, are here reproduced. ] J.S.P. 


86-952. Marie, Beatrice. EMMA and the Democracy of Desire, SNovel, 17, 1, 1985, 1-13. In 
Emma, Austen creates complex patterns of imitative desire among her characters resulting in an 
ironic social game rather than her usual romantic comedy. L.M.S. 


86-953. Swanson, Janice Bowman. Toward a Rhetoric of Self: The Art of PERSUASION, NCF, 36, 
1, 1981, 1-21. The development in Anne from being dominated by Lady Russell to valuing Lady ` 
Russell as a subordinated friend is paralleled by a shift in the grounds of persuasion from exerted 
influence to expressed insight. Austen’s changes in vol. 2, chap. 10 (or 22) announce her conviction 
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that Anne’s voice must find its range. By consciously deciding to leave closed to Lady Russell ‘that 
ia of the mind,’’ Anne establishes a sense of self-possession and maturity and Austen achieves 

"'unhindered rhetoric of a woman's self.” G.A. 


See also 86-924. 
William Blake 


86-954. Berninghausen, Thomas F. The Marriage of Contraries in TO TIRZAH, CLQ, 20, 4, 1984, 
191-8. Understood properly, To Tirzah provides a gloss on Blake's Songs. The poem's allusions and 
persona indicate that the physical and spiritual must be joined and balanced in order to transcend 
""Experience.'" Mus.) L.M.S. 


86-955. Hoagwood, Terence Allan. Pictorial Apocalypse: Blake’s "Great Red Dragon and the 
Woman Clothed with the Sun", CLQ, 21, 1, 1985, 11-21. Blake's watercolor draws from the 
apocalyptic tradition both aesthetically and ontologically, but he modifies the radical Protestantism of 
his day. (1llus.) L.M.S. 


86-956. Reisner, Thomas A. Blake and Chatterton, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 328-9. Two lines on Plate 7 
of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell echo two in Chatterton's Bristowe Tragedie. The influence was 
probably unconscious, although Blake admired Chatterton's work. I.S.P. 


James Boswell, Jr. 


86-957, Sen, Sailendra Kumar. Malone and His Boswell, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 246-50. For the second 
edition of Malone's Shakespeare (1821), James Boswell Jr. used the first edition (1790), incorporating 
into it corrections and changes in Malone's hand, in the volumes of the earlier edition as well as 
elsewhere. J.S.P. 


George Gordon, Lord Byron 


86-958. Gatti, Hilary. Byron and Giorgione's Wife, SIR, 23, 2, 1984, 237-41. Byron's reference to a 
picture of Giorgione's wife in his letter of April 14, 1817, and in Beppo, xi, xii, and xv is probably 
based on a picture now attributed to Titian, the Triple Portrait now at Alnwick Castle. A.B.F. 


John Clare 


86-959. Groves, David. John Clare: TO A LAIR AT NOON, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 356. A sonnet by 
Clare [here reproduced] that has gone unnoticed by editors and bibliographers appeared. n The 
Sheffield Iris for Sept. 5, 1820. I.S.P. 


86-960. Strickland, Edward. Approaching A VISION, VP, 22, 3, 1984, 229-45. A Vision shows 
how Clare's poetry after his confinement took on a visionary quality. His visions may have been a 
substitute for the natural world, which had been the source of much of his poetry but which he was 
cut off from in his confinement. A.B.F. 


86-961. Weedon, Margaret. John Clare’s Early Acquaintance with Literature, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 
356-7. The book admired by Clare on p. 40 of his Autobiographical Writings and in notes 8 and 9 on 
p. 168 ‘is surely” William Enfield’s The Speaker. The ‘‘Barnfield more Carew” mentioned on p. 
48 and in note 21 on p. 169 is Bampfylde-Moore Carew, whose autobiography Clare liked as a boy. 
And the reference to ‘‘reading Carey at school” seems to have involved a primer, title not given. 

d J.S.P. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


86-962. Kitson, Peter. Coleridge’s Anecdote of John Thelwall, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 345. Coleridge’s 
recollection of a conversation with Thelwali may derive from a reading of the latter’s novel The 
Daughter of Adoption (1801) or from his own accurate recollection of what was said. Coleridge’s 
anecdote of July 1830 about this conversation agrees with what Thelwall wrote in his novel but 
differs from Wordsworth's report of it. J.S.P. 
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86-963. Shapiro, Fred R. Neologisms in Coleridge's NOTEBOOKS, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 346-7. 
Forty-two words from Coleridge either do not appear in the OED or Supplement or antedate their 
citation in those works. J.S.P. 


86-964. Ting, Nai-Tung. From Shangtu to Xanadu, SIR, 23, 2, 1984, 205-22. Recent studies of the 
site of Shangtu show that the account in Purchas, based on Marco Polo, is in many ways inaccurate. 
However, by applying his imagination, Coleridge came up with a description which is in some ways 
much closer to reality, and which transforms the dullness of Purchas into radiant word paintings. 

A.B.F. 


See also 86-756. 
John Payne Collier 


86-965. Wellens, Oskar. John Payne Collier and THE BRITISH LADY'S MAGAZINE (1815-1818): 
New Attributions, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 338-41. Five poems published in 1815, four signed ‘‘Poetaster’’ 
and one initialed ‘‘IPECY’’, are Collier’s; similarly fourteen articles on drama from the same year. 
Collier seems also to have been responsible for the ''Review of New Publications” section after 
September 1815. He wrote eleven reviews in 1815 and an article on newly discovered antiquities in 
Westminster Abbey, for the issue of July 1815. Clearly Collier was deeply involved with this 
publication. J. 5. P. 


Thomas De Quincey 


86-966. Bisland, John W. De Quincey's Critical Dilations, UTQ, 52, 1, 1982, 79-93. In spite of his 
own clear and strong prejudices as a critic, De Quincey is aware of the constant need for sympathetic 
responsiveness in a reader. Into his own readings he is prepared to introduce deeply personal 
associations which often enrich for him the original works, which he sees as a process of dilation. He 
lays great stress on the powers of the human memory, and makes much use of analogy and allusion. 
He is not a mere fanciful impressionist, however, but works from a probing and analytical mind. P.H. 


86-967. Cohen, Susan R. Avoiding the Prophetic Strain: De Quincey's Mail-Coach and FELIX 
HOLT, VN, 64, 1983, 19-20. Although De Quincey's The English Mail-Coach (Blackwood's 
Magazine, 1849) and George Eliot’s Introduction to Felix Holt share the imaginative use of the 
horse-drawn coach, their contexts differ significantly. His coach, traveling by lamplight and distributing 
news of the Napoleonic war, serves as an emblem of unity. Hers, traveling in daylight and surrounded 
by the controversy of the first Reform Bill, must ''create the unity.” Both dislike mechanical speed, 
but Eliot objects to the imaginative speed celebrated by De Quincey. D.H.C. 


James Hogg 


86-968. Groves, David. THE HOPE OF REMEMBRANCE: A Song by James Hogg, N&Q, 32, 3, 
1985, 343-4. An account in the Edinburgh Weekly Journal for Feb. 1, 1815, of a Burns' Night 
celebration was followed by an untitled song of two stanzas by Hogg proposing honor to those bards 
who have died. [Groves seems to have given the song a title, taking it from a line in stanza two.] 

JA 


86-969. Groves, David. SCOTLAND'S GUID AULD CHANNEL STANE: A Song by James Hogg, 
N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 343. The elusive curling song by Hogg mentioned by one "Alba" in 1910 has 
surfaced in a collection of Scottish songs titled Whistlebinkie. The last two verses [here reproduced] 
are ''characteristic of Hogg,” who was fond of curling. J.S.P. 


Thomas Hood 


86-970. Korn, Frederick. An Unpublished Letter by Thomas Hood: Hannah Lawrance and HOOD'S 
MAGAZINE, ELN, 18, 3, 1981, 192-4. Although ill in April 1844, Hood interviewed Lawrance and 
commissioned work, now first identified. [Text of letter incl. ] P.K. 


John Keats 


86-971. Bharadwaja, E. The Immortal Bird, Triveni, 49, 4, 1980, 31-8. The thrust of Ode to a 
Nightingale is a vision of reality undisturbed by “‘meddling intellect.’’ The bird is immortal because 
it lives ''real beauty,” and its song vocalizes the ''ecstatic experience" of this beauty. Awakening 
from the bird's song, the poet experiences the ''slumber of human life'' and is tormented by ''bad 
dreams." D.W.A. 
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86-972. Dingley, R.J. Mother Cybele's Lions, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 341. The image of the uplifted 
paws of the lions in Endymion II probably derives from the 1590 Arcadia, the Second Eclogue. 
Keats's use of ‘‘cower’’ as a transitive verb reflects heraldry, the ‘‘lion cowered,”’ the beast’s tail 
being between his hind legs. J.S.P. 


86-973. Means, James A. Keats's ODE ON MELANCHOLY and Beaumont's PSYCHE (1648), 
N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 341. For his image of veiled Melancholy, Keats probably is indebted to Beaumont's 
Psyche, 2nd edition, Canto II, stanza 162, which uses essentially the same picture and the identical 
phrase ‘Temple of Delight." J.S.P. 


86-974. Pereira, Ernest. Keats and Leigh Hunt: A Note on ‘‘Floridize’’, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 341-3. 
Keats justly ridicules Hunt’s Literary Pocket-Book in late 1818, inventing the word ''floridize,'"' 
meaning ''excessively ornate." The mannerisms that Hunt condemns in his Hints to Florid Singers 
are really his own. J.S.P. 


Charles Lamb 


86-975, Flesch, William. ''Friendly and Judicious’’ Reading: Affect and Irony in the Works of 
Charles Lamb, SIR, 23, 2, 1984, 163-81. In his essays Lamb contrasts the dream world with reality, 
but he gains affect by insisting that the dream world does not exist, despite its attractions. His dream 
children are most powerful when they acknowledge that they are not real. A.B.F. 


Thomas Love Peacock 


86-976. Mulvihill, James. A New Coleridge Source for Peacock's MELINCOURT, N&Q, 32, 3, 
1985, 344-5. For the comic matter of Chap. 31 satirizing Coleridge, Peacock is indebted to an essay 
by Coleridge in The Friend No. 4, Sept. 7, 1809, attacking obscurantism. J.S.P. 


86-977. Mulvihill, James D. Thomas Love Peacock's CROCHET CASTLE: Reconciling tbe Spirits 
of the Age, NCF, 38, 3, 1983, 253-70. Criticism of Crochet Castle has emphasized Peacock's failure 
to resolve conflicting ideas; regardless of this body of opinion, Peacock is largely successful in 
settling controversies. By locating common philosophical bases, Peacock reconciles seemingly diverse 
strands of popular thought. The concluding episode unites proponents of various crochets in a spirit 
of social union opposed to the ties of economic interest; the novel concludes with a dance in which ail 
classes of the company mingle. G.A. 


Sir Walter Scott 


86-978. Boswell, George W. Personal Beliefs in Scott's Novels, SCB, 37, 4, 1977, 136-8. Scott's 
personal beliefs mirrored in his novels include his views on people, objects and principles. He was no 
misogynist. He portrays the rural scenes he loves, and the traditional which he revered. Particularly 
he mirrors moral crimes he abhorred: ''lying, cowardice, ingratitude, idleness, gambling, hypocrisy, 
fable moralizing, religious fanaticism, and treason''. Throughout his novels he associates religion 
with honor. Because of the rank he gave honor, Scott insisted on paying the bad debt he made in 
1826. L.M.M. 


86-979. Garside, Peter. Scott, the Fighteenth Century, and the New Man of Sentiment, Anglia, 103, 
1/2, 1985, 71-89. Stereotypes about the Enlightenment and the Romantic Movement fail to explain 
Scott's novels. His sentimental man is a heritage of tbe literary traditions of the 18th century, but 
unlike his predecessors, he is an effectual figure. T.W.R. 


86-980. Wilt, Judith. Steamboat Surfacing: Scott and the English Novelists, NCF, 35, 4, 1981, 
459-86. Novelists who have estimated Sir Walter Scott as a master novelist instead of denigrating 
him through their characters as Twain did, can be located in Thackeray's Pendennis, Eliot's Maggie, 
and Woolf's Mr. Ramsay. The frequent struggle of Scott's young men between past and present also 
reappears in the best work of Conrad, Forster, and Ford Madox Ford. G.A. 


Mary Shelley 
86-981. Claridge, Laura P. Parent-Child Tensions in FRANKENSTEIN: The Search for Communion, 
SNovel, 17, 1, 1985, 14-26. An overlooked element in Shelley's novel is the failure of parents to 
raise their children in a manner enabling them to enter into society rather than retreat into themselves. 
L.M.S. 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley 


982. Duffy, Edward. Where Shelley Wrote and What He Wrote For: The Example of THE ODE 
26 THE WEST WIND, SIR, 23, 3, 1984, 351-77. Relying heavily on the Greek and Biblical 
traditions, Shelley sought to develop an original and effective style through which he could undermine 
the hypocrisies of the time. Ode to the West Wind is a poem about verbal power, and it is concerned 
with how Shelley could get the world to listen to and understand his difficult idiom. A.B.F. 


86-983. Hall, Jean. The Socialized Imagination: Shelley's THE CENCI and PROMETHEUS UNBOUND, 
SIR, 23, 3, 1984, 339-50. Like the Athenians, Shelley used drama to enable the spectators to 
recognize both differences and similarities between themselves and the characters. In this way he 
hoped these dramas would teach the spectators a knowledge of themselves. A.B.F. 


86-984. Heffernan, James A.W. ADONAIS: Shelley's Consumption of Keats, SIR, 23, 3, 1984, 
295-315. Shelley himself invented the story that Keats's death was caused by the reviewers. One 
reason was his desire to project onto Keats the vulnerability he himself felt and then to resurrect Keats 
by his poetry. When he presents his apocalyptic idea of Keats attaining union with the One, he surely 
wanted to be gathered into that union himself. A.B.F. 


86-985. Jeffrey, Lloyd N. Cuvierian Catastrophism in Shelley's PROMETHEUS UNBOUND and 
MONT BLANC, SCB, 38, 4, 1978, 148-52. In Prometheus Unbound Shelley's references to layered 
deposits reflect Cuvier's cataclysms of the earth as it destructs itself. In Mont Blanc Shelley uses the 
repeated cataclysms caused by upheavals in nature as catalogued by Cuvier: earthquakes, storms, 
volcanoes, and glaciers to name a few. Though Shelley may never have read Cuvier, certainly he 
knew the widely publicized theories of the scientist. L.M.M. 


86-986. Perrin, Jean. La symbolique de PROMETHEUS UNBOUND et LES STRUCTURES 
ANTHROPOLOGIQUES DE L'IMAGINAIRE [The Symbolism of PROMETHEUS UNBOUND 
and THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF THE IMAGINARY WORLD], EA, 35, 1, 
1982, 26-38. An analysis of the imagery reveals a development that precisely corresponds to the 
stages set out in Gilbert Durand's Les structures anthropologiques de l'imaginaire (Paris, 1963), 
where the diurnal world of Jupiter's tyranny in Act I, expressed through images of minerals and 
voracious female monsters, gives way to the regressive nocturnal world of Acts II and III, expressed 
through liquidity, maternalism and pleasant confinement. Act IV continues this imagery, adding the 
symbolism of the eternal round of life and death in the circularity of the serpent biting its own tail, 
and going on to the '*unimaginable shapes'' existing in an EES harmony beyond the constraints of 
actuality. (In French) D.M.J. 


86-987. Rajan, Tilottama. Deconstruction or Reconstruction: Reading Shelley’s PROMETHEUS 
UNBOUND, SIR, 23, 3, 1984, 317-38. While the disjunctions in this work may encourage a 
deconstructive reading, a psychological reading may provide unmediated access to the heart of the 
poem. We may also approach this play as performance, but i in that case we cannot fix the identity of 
the text permanently. - A.B.F. 


| 
86-988. Sacks, Peter. Last Clouds: A Reading of ADONAIS, SIR, 23, 3, 1984, 379-400. Shelley 
identified too closely with Keats in a narcissistic manner, but he then overcame this by objectifying 
himself as a mourner. He identified his own immortal soul with Keats’s genius soul in an almost 
literal rather than literary way. This identification threatens to consume the mediations of language 
built up to allay the poet’s anger and desire and invite a substitute object of affection in the poem, 
ultimately pointing to suicide. A.B.F. 


86-989. Ulmer, William A. Some Hidden Want: Aspiration in TO A SKYLARK, SIR, 23, 2, 1984, 
245-58. To a Skylark is a poem which unites joy and sadness as it recognizes the greatness of man's 
desire and the impossibility of gratifying it. The bird’s song becomes the origin of the poet’s 
composition, but language proves resistant, and thus the mind in creation seems like a dying coal. 

A.B.F. 


E --— 


John Thelwell 
See 86-962. 
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William Wordsworth 


86-990. Bhatnagar, O.P. Mind-Nature Landscape in Wordsworth and Frost, Triveni, 49, 3, 1980, 
99-105. Wordsworth begins with nature but eventually passes over it for ''pantheistic mysticism,” 
while Frost rejects philosophizing and mysticism to remain a ''poet of the landscape of Nature.’’ The 
Prelude and Tintern Abbey reveal Wordsworth’s ''landscape of the mind.’’ All Revelation, A 
Boundless Moment, and In the Most of It suggest Frost’s assertion that there is ‘‘no metaphysical 
correspondence between Mind and Nature.” D.W.A. 


86-991. Hinchcliffe, Keith. Wordsworth and the Kinds of Metaphor, SIR, 23, 1, 1984, 81-100. 
Wordsworth's conviction of continuity between mind and nature made him wary of metaphors which 
suggest similarity but essential difference. Instead, he concentrated on metaphors which ''focus'' on 
particular word meanings. He developed ge SON through the use of simple key words which 
have a cumulative effect. A.B.F. 


86-992. Kelley, Theresa. Wordsworth and the Rhinefall, SIR, 23, 1, 1984, 61-79. For Wordsworth 
waterfalls and floods became ''dual signs," suggesting both freedom and destructive chaos, revolutionary 
energy and its excesses. When, in observing the Rhinefall, he found sublimity in the rock's resistance 
to the waterfall, he probably had in mind not only the aesthetic impact of the scene bur also its 
symbolic value as suggesting Swiss resistance to French imperialism. A Rb 


86-993. Lessa, Richard. Wordsworth’s MICHAEL and the Pastoral Tradition, UTQ, 53, 2, 1983/4, 
181-94. Although Wordsworth called this a pastoral poem, he may have been using the term with 
intentional ambiguity. He uses some conventions of the genre, but the poem as a whole reflects a 
profound change in the pastoral, combining the literal with the literary sense of the word. Ultimately 
it challenges the notion of the pastoral as an innocuous confection or a set of empty conventions, 
emerging as pastoral elegy. P.H. 


86-994. Radcliffe, Evan. ''In Dreams Begins Responsibility '': Wordsworth’s Ruined Cottage Story, 
SIR, 23, 1, 1984, 101-19. Wordsworth’s ruined cottage story is partly a defence against anticipated 
attacks on his pastoral retirement. The pedlar, though a dreamer, achieves the ability to observe 
human suffering with wisdom and to communicate his wisdom to others. The poem shows how 
nature and Margaret's story shape the pedlar and how the pedlar educates the narrator. A.B.F. 


86-995, Roe, Nicholas. Wordsworth's Account of Beaupuy's Death, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 537. This 
account, in The Prelude, Book IX, which has Beaupuy killed in 1793, suppressing the Vendée 
rebellion along the Loire, is incorrect; he died in 1796 at Emmendingen. Nonetheless, Wordsworth 
left his report and comment unchanged in the 1850 Prelude. He perhaps misread or misunderstood 
something he read about Beaupuy, a friend. ; J.S.P. 


86-996. Sampson, David. Wordsworth and the Poor: The Poetry of Survival, SIR, 23, 1, 1984, 
31-59. In his poems about the poor, Wordsworth portrays emotion analytically while excluding 
personal sympathy. Though he sees the moral significance of the beggar, his own personal feeling 
seems not to enter, and his attitude towards the leech gatherer includes contempt and ridicule. But his 
experience breaks into his lonely separateness, and his imagination leads him not to involvement with 
suffering but to a hope in what remains. A.B.F. 


86-997. Schofield, Mary Anne. Wordsworth and the Philadelphia PORT FOLIO, ELN, 18, 3; 1981, 
185-91. In 1801-4 praising Wordsworth for neoclassical simplicity, the Port Folio in 1807-14 condemned 
his silly vulgarity, and in 1824-5 returned to qualified praise. PR 


86-998. Woodman, Ross. Milton’s Satan in Wordsworth’s ‘‘Vale of Soul-making’’, SIR, 23, 1, 
1984, 3-30. Milton’s Satan appears in Wordsworth as the adult who tries to disillusion the innocent 
youngster in We Are Seven, as the Satanic intellect in The Borderers, and as ‘‘Reason’s naked self”’ 
in the French scenes of The Prelude. Where Satan is defeated by the ‘‘one greater Man’’ in Milton, he 
is defeated by Nature, the ‘‘homely Nurse,” in Wordsworth. A.B.F. 
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Romantic British Drama 


86-999. Heller, Janet Ruth. The Bias Against Spectacle in Tragedy: The History of an Idea, ECent, 
23, 3, 1982, 239-55. The Romantic critics disliked stage performances of tragedy. Their bias is an 
outgrowth of 18th-century debates on spectacle. Restoration theatres had produced elaborate spectacles; 
later critics regarded these as abuses. Pantomime, melodrama, and opera were tremendously popular, 
but the critics were inclined to rebuke the taste of the audiences which made them so. Idolatry of 
Shakespeare and reaction against ‘‘improved’’ versions of his plays contributed to the bias against 
spectacle. And the grand style in acting was felt as a distraction. So the criticism of Coleridge, Lamb, 
and Hazlitt is not a Romantic extravagance, but a development of the 18th-century perception that 
Spectacle inhibits imaginative participation. K.D.H. 


Romantic British Prose 


86-1000. Klancher, Jon. Reading the Social Text: Power, Signs, and Audience in Early Nineteenth- 
Century Prose, SIR, 23, 2, 1984, 183-204. The major journals of the early 19th century contributed 
to the conscious emergence of the new middle class. Style and content suggested the intellectual 
expansion of the mind and the power of thought. The middle class learned to recognize that class is 
defined by how it reads those signs of social shortcomings which the journal writers were constantly 
reporting. A.B.F. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 
Matthew Arnold, 


86-1001. Middlebro', Tom. Matthew Arnold as Helper: Letter to a, Young Teacher, N&Q, 32, 3, 
1985, 364. In a letter of Feb. 20, 1888, to Thomas Holmes Middlebro', a young Canadian teacher, 
Arnold says his “first thought" was to complete the image of a storm-wracked Alpine traveler amid 
snow but that the idea of Death was there too. (The passage referred to is lines 86-123 of Rugby 
Chapel.) [The letter is reproduced.] J.S.P. 


86-1002. Shurbutt, Sylvia Bailey. Matthew Arnold's Concept of Nature: A Synthesist's View, VP, 
23, 1, 1985, 97-104. Those who see Amold’s view of nature as inconsistent fail to realize that he 
never adopted a Wordsworthian view. Man and nature are separate; man may be spiritually renewed 
by nature without being her friend. Though nature is one, it has different faces, and Arnold tries to 


show these to us. A.B.F. 
86-1003. Ulmer, William A. The ''Bright Girdle’’ of DOVER BEACH, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 54-8. 
‘Girdle’ echoes a passage in Froude, Nemisis of Faith. P.K. 


86-1004. Ulmer, William A. The Human Seasons: Arnold, Keats, and THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY, 
VP, 22, 3, 1984, 247-61. In The Scholar-Gipsy Arnold tries to redeem Keatsian revery by correcting 
its deficiencies. Since natural magic doesn't escape death, Arnold tries to wed it to moral profundity. 
The gipsy will escape death by affirming eternal realities as opposed to the temporal goals most men 
devote themselves to. A.B.F. 


86-1005. Zonana, Joyce. Matthew Amold and the Muse: The Limits of the Olympian Ideal, VP, 23, 
1, 1985, 59-74. Amold made little use of the Olympian muses in his poetry because their gift of 
painless composition was too far removed from the pains of life. Empedocles rejected Apollo for the 
Chthonian cult of Dionysus, looking for rebirth after his suicide. In The New Sirens Arnold prefers 
natural to artificial sources of inspiration, and in The Strayed Reveller the wine of Circe blinds the 
reveller to the truth he might have see with the aid of Bacchus. A.B.F. 


George Borrow 


86-1006. Collie, Michael. George Borrow’s Joseph Sell, NCF, 37, 2, 1982, 133-45. Many readers of 
Laverngro regard its mention of Joseph Sell as a demonstration of Borrow’s use of the tantalizing 
half-truth — pyschologically truthful statements which in their detail are impossible to verify. Strong 
circumstantial evidence suggests that what Borrow called the Life and Adventures of Joseph Sell, the 
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Great Traveller was the Life and Adventures of the Famous Colonel Blood. This identification 
supplements our knowledge of Borrow’s life and clarifies his method of transforming personal 
experience in narrative. G.A. 


Charlotte Brontö 


86-1007. Foster, Shirley. ''A Suggestive Book’’: a Source for VILLETTE, EA, 35, 2, 1982, 177-84. 
After completing Shirley in 1848, Bronté, depressed and lacking inspiration, fell back upon the 
reworking of an earlier piece, The Professor, which had failed to find a publisher. Meanwhile, a 
young writer, Julia Kavanagh, began a correspondence with her and in 1850 sent her a copy of her 
new novel, Nathalie, itself strongly influenced by Jane Eyre. Certain themes in it clearly struck a 
chord in Bronté, as is shown in Villette, begun shortly after: the young girl working in a Continental 
school, whose love for an older man is temporarily frustrated by the malice of other women; as also 
the question of whether experience is to be seen as a penance or a means of self-fulfillment. D.M J. 


Emily Bronté 


86-1008. Goff, Barbara Munson. Between Natural Theology and Natural Selection: Breeding the 
Human Animal in WUTHERING HEIGHTS, VS, 27, 4, 1984, 477-508. Bronté, like Darwin, 
utterly rejected the progressive anthropocentrism of natural theology. She too based her conclusions 
on knowledge of animal breeding and behavior and on reverence for the harsh economy of nature. 
Unlike Darwin, Bronté was perfectly comfortable with a personal God as ruthless as Darwin's 
"mechanism,'' or her own Heathcliff. Wuthering Heights is an experiment in breeding of human 
beings. It is about the colossal stupidity, arrogance, and impiety of anthropocentrism. The Lintons, 
the name too of a sheep much used in experimental breeding, are insensitively domesticated, to their 
own great cost. Heathcliff, a projection of Bronté's understanding of God, is determined to select for 
humane traits. L.J.D. 


Bronté Family 


86-1009. Burton, William Lee. Friend of the Brontés: Sarah DeGarrs Newsome, BI, 41, 1984, 
23-32. Along with her sister Nancy DeGarrs, Newsome once served as Mrs. Bronté's nurse and the 
children's companion. An early biography of Charlotte Brontë called the DeGarr's ''wasteful."" A 
more recent one corrects this biased imputation. [A reproduction of Reverend Patrick Bronté’s letter 
to Newsome in Crawfordsville, Iowa dated June 12, 1855 accompanies the article.] A.B. 


Robert Browning 


86-1010. Auerbach, Nina. Robert Browning's Last Word, VP, 22, 2, 1984, 161-73. The poetry 
which Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote while married embodies radically different 
versions of reality, suggesting that their marriage lacked authenticity. The character of Pompilia may 
represent Browning's final rejection of his dead wife's vision. A.B.F. 


86-1011. Crowder, Ashby Bland. PORP'IYRIA'S LOVER: A Reason for Action, SCB, 37, 4, 1977, 
145-6. David Eggenschwiles errs in his contention that the lover weaves a fantasy of Porphyria’s not 
being able to give up other lovers for him. The lover murders Porphyria because he hates her for lying 
about her great love for him. He has acted rationally in doing so, for God does not protest. L.M.M. 


86-1012. Graham, Carla. Gigadibs’ Bible Lesson, VP, 22, 4, 1984, 449-54. Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology ends with a reference to John 21 because the figure of Peter stands as a corrective to 
Gigadibs. Peter is a man of faith and action who moves into deep commitment and lives selflessly. 

A.B.F. 


86-1013. Hude, Virginia. Robert Browning’s Inverted Optic Glass in A DEATH IN THE DESERT, 
VP, 23, 1, 1985, 93-6. The image of the inverted optic glass does not suggest a lack of faith: The 
glass is turned upon ''that Life and Death” in time, but eternity and time merge to yield a glimpse of 
eternity. A.B.F. 


86-1014. Knoepflmacher, U.C. Projection and the Female Other: Romanticism, Browning, and the 
Victorian Dramatic Monologue, VP, 22, 2, 1984, 139-59. In his monologues Browning presents 
ironically men whose egos lead them to reduce the Female Other to nothingness. Keeping the-women . 
voiceless, Browning maneuvers the reader into becoming the ally of the women. P BE way be 
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solves the problem of Romantic poets who converted the Female Other into projections of themselves. 
His later women defeat male attempts at mental possession. — A.B.F. 


86-1015. Menaghan, John M. Embodied Truth: THE RING AND THE BOOK Reconsidered, UTQ, 
52, 3, 1983, 263-76. To correct false assumptions about Browning's poem it is necessary to ask why 
he should have chosen to present it in the complex manner that he did, despite the risks of confusion. 
The poet's controlling intention can be discerned: to bring us through an experience of the inaccessibility 
of, and at the same time fuel our hunger for, the truth. We must understand the function of Browning 
as dramatic speaker in the poem if we are to understand the puzzling relation between fact and 
imagination; historical accuracy becomes also a question of the poet's personal experience. P.H. 


86-1016. Tebbetts, Terrell L. The Question of Satire in CALIBAN UPON SETEBOS, VP, 22, 4, 
1984, 365-81. Caliban upon Setebos neither praises nor satirizes Caliban. It is concerned with the 
processes which lead thinkers to untenable ideologies. It examines thinking in classical Greece and 
Victorian England, and even today it shows the faults in this thinking, and suggests alternate types of 
thinking. | A.B.F. 


Edward Bulwer-Lytton, Lord Lytton 


86-1017. Brown, Andrew. Metaphysics and Melodrama: Bulwer's RIENZI, NCF, 36, 3, 1981, 
261-76. To Bulwer philosophical considerations and melodramatic touches, the sublime and the 
sensational! were not mutually exclusive but sometimes coincided. This overlap is clear in Rienzi, 
where Bulwer overlooks or falsifies details from his historical source to emphasize Rienzi’s heroism. 
Bulwer strove both to please a large readership, and so to pay for his expensive tastes, and to satisfy 
himself with his artistic expectations and sense of historical accuracy. G.A. 


86-1018. King, Margaret F., and Elliot Engel. The Emerging Carlylean Hero in Bulwer's Novels of 
the 1830's, NCF, 36, 3, 1981, 277-95. In his novels written between 1830 and 1837 (from Paul 
Clifford to Ernest Maltravers and Alice), Bulwer wrestles with a concern of Carlyle's — the role of 
the alienated Romantic in a reformed society where the causes for his alienation are disappearing. 

With the character of Maltraves, Bulwer combines romantic passion with à sober regard for society 


and prefigures similar KEES in Trollope an Ka G.A. 
Thomas Carlyle 

See 86-1086. Ä 
i i 


Lewis Carroll 


86-1019. Pjcior, Helena M. At the Intersection of Mathematics and Humor: Lewis Carroll’s ALICES 
and Symbolical Algebra, VS, 28, 1, 1984, 149-70: Carroll's Alice books embody his misgivings 
about symbolical algebra with its ‘‘meaningless’’ négative and imaginary numbers and its stress on 
structure oVer meaning. They are in a small but significant mid- 19th century tradition which combined 
humor and mathematics. Carroll knew but never accepted the new algebra whose meaningless and 
arbitrary system provides a key to Carroll's underground world. For Carroll and many other Victorians, 
orthodox njathematics offered the certainty of absolute and empirically verifiable truth. Carroll’s 
anxiety over the loss of certainty, a theme in recent criticism of the Alice books, was, at least partly, 
an expression of his anxiety over the acceptance by mathematicians of symbolical algebra. ' L.J.D. 
H 


] Eneas Sweetland Dallas 


86-1020. Hughes; Winifred. E.S. Dallas: Victorian, Poetics in Transition, VP, 23, 1, 1985, 1-21. 

Dallas’ principal contribution to critical theory was his idea that imagination and pleasure are 
connected in the unconscious. The imagination is the automatic activity of the hidden soul, and 
pleasure is the result of the soul's harmonious and unconscious activity. The unconscious nature of 
pleasure locates art outside the realm of ethics. ‘ A.B.F. 


i Charles Dickens 


86-1021. Crick, Brian. ''Mr. Peggotty’s Dream Comes True’’: Fathers and Husbands: Wives and 
Daughters, UTQ, 54, 1, 1984, 38-55. There is a radical disturbance in Dickens's attempt to integrate 
marital and parent-child relationships in David Copperfield. This is reflected in irresolvable contradictions 
between the noble and praiseworthy, and the morbid and perverse, elements in the character of 
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Daniel Peggotty. Dickens’s treatment of the relationship between Peggotty and Emily reveals lapses 
in insight and valuation, caused by his ambiguous attitude to DE attachment between elderly men and 
youthful women. | P.H. 


86-1022. Eigner, Edward M. The Lunatics at the Window: Magic Casements of DA VID COPPERFIELD, ° 
DickQ, 2, 1, 1985, 18-21. Dickens devotes a remarkable amount of attention to windows i in David 
Copperfield. This is apparent in the early Dover and Canterbury scenes, where importani characters 
are introduced by the light of windows or else framed by them. But the preoccupation runs throughout 
the novel. David himself spends much time peering through or gazing at windows. Closed or broken 
windows repeatedly symbolize loss. Nowhere in Dickens is this motif more thoroughly explored. 
LID: 


86-1023. Kucich, John. Repression and Representation: Dickens’s General Economy, NCF, 38, 1, 
1983, 62-77. Dickens’s seemingly divided loyalties (empathy for both the criminal and the authority 
that punishes his act) are a strategy of representation — a rhetorical figure rather than a psychological 
mechanism. Dickens uses repression as the ‘‘metonymic sign for psychic violence”: examples from 
Our Mutual Friend indicate that ‘‘Dickens’s heroes exemplify the passion of repression, not the 
repression of passion. ”’ i ; G.A. 


86-1024. Larson, Janet L. The Battle of Biblical Books in Esther’s Narrative, NCF, 38, 2, 1983, 

131-60. The Bible is a paradoxical book in Dickens’ s mature work: it is both a source of stability and, 
a focal point of instability, insofar as it reflects religious anxiety and controversy. A reading of 
Esther’s Narrative shows the religious pattern — the redemptive quality of suffering rightly endured 
— also can lead to self-deception and moral danger. Esther’s major crises in chapters 35, 36, 57, and 
59 indicate the importance of New Testament values and their potentially destructive use as a means 
of evasion. | " G.A. 


86-1025. Lonoff, Sue. Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins, NCF, 35, 2, 1980, 150-70. While 
Dickens’s role in Collins’s life and writing is well documented, Collins’s role in Dickens’s has not 
been examined as closely. Collins influenced Dickens’s writing, not only of A Tale of Two Cities, 
but especially of The Mystery of Edwin Drood. Dickens wrote the mystery in a sort of Competition 
with Collins and hoped to improve on The Moonstone; the restraint of Dickens’s third person narrator 
and the subject of opium and the drug trade (which Dickens might have expanded to provide social 
criticism had he finished the novel) are examples of Collins's influence. — à G.A. 


86-1026. Rosenberg, Brian. RESURRECTION and LITTLE DORRIT: Toistoy and Dickens 
Reconsidered, SNovel, 17, 1, 1985, 27-37. Heretofore overlooked is the influence of the symbolic 
Dickens of the mid-1800s on Tolstoy, particularly evident in Resurrection. There is evidence that 
Tolstoy regarded Dickens' novel highly and thought of it in relation to ideas in his own novel, and 
parallels between the two novels are notable. ' L.MS. 


l 

86-1027. Senf, Carol A. BLEAK HOUSE: Dickens, Esther, and the Androgynous Mind, VN, 64, 
1983, 21-7. The two-part structure of Bleak House reveals the pervasive negativity arising from the 
Victorian separation of men and women. Superficially, Esther, modeled:on the Victorian ideal of 
femininity, and the third-person narrator, modeled on the ideal of masculinity, are an incantation of 
the notion of ‘‘Separate Spheres.'' However, the.two share characteristics and become less distinct as 
the narrative sections progress. The alternation of the two voices encourages synthesis. The reader 
assumes the androgynous position. No solution is possible without reconciliation of the two spheres. 

D.H.C. 


86-1028. Shatto, Susan. Dicken’s EDWIN DROOD and Southey’s JASPAR, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 
359-60. Dickens got the name of John Jasper and details of the plot of Drood from Southey’ $ poem. 
That Jaspar is a murderer suggests that Jasper is indeed the guilty man. ' J.S.P. 


86-1029. Thomas, Marilyn. EDWIN DROOD: A Bone Yard Awaiting Resurrection, DickQ, rA 
1985, 12-18. Cloisterham was founded on the recognition of death as the source of life. The problem 
with the Cloisterham of Dickens’s Mystery of Edwin Drood is that its institutions, founded on an idea 
of permanence, cannot survive in a world defined by mutability. The church’s failure is manifested in 
its physical and moral deterioration. Just as the Cathedral has its literal bones buried beyond view, SO 
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does Jasper lead a secret life. Crisparkle is the model Dickens provides of a healthy response to an 
institution in a state of demise. His house is a picture of fruitful and harmonious stability. To 
“ Dickens, the hope of rebirth must come from individuals rather than from institutions. L.J.D. 


86-1030. Thurin, Susan Schoenbauer. To Be Brought Up ‘‘By Hand”, VN, 64, 1983, 27-9. In Great 
Expectations, Dickens tums ''brought up by hand," a term describing infant feeding, ‘‘into a 
metaphorical description of Pip's childhood.” Mrs. Joe's ''great reputation’’ results because Pip 
survives her care. Writers of the 18th and 19th centuries recognized the high-mortality rate and 
criticized the practice of hand-feeding infants. Susan Ferrier's Marriage, A Novel and Dickens's 
Oliver Twist clearly ''show that it is the unwanted child’’ who receives artificial infant formula. 

D.H.C. 


86-1031. Winkgens, Meinhard. Das Problem der 'historischen Wahrheit' in dem Roman HARD 
TIMES von Charles Dickens [The Problem of 'Historical Truth' in Dickens's HARD TIMES], 
Poetica, 12, 1, 1980, 24-58. Hard Times does not represent Victorian philistinism, but is part of a 
critical tradition running from the Romantics to D.H. Lawrence. The history of the novel's reception, 
when studied by methods derived from Iser, provides a background against which the historical truth 
of the novel can be judged; representative critics are Holloway, Gilmour, Hirsch and Leavis. The 
handling of characters such as Gradgrind, Bounderby and Stephen Blackpool shows that the novel's 
historical truth transcends what the text actually says. The novel's own solutions to the social 
problems it presents are only of historical interest, but its criticism of utilitarian and rationalist culture 
and civilisation give it relevance to modern social problems. (In German) MIR 


See also 86-1119, 1141, 1152. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


86-1032. Baum, Christopher F. The Twice-Stained Treaty, BakSJ, 32, 3, 1982, 146-8. Dr. Watson’s 
confusing references to The Second Stain in The Yellow Face and The Naval Treaty can be explained 
as a confusion of it with The Naval Treaty in Watson’s mind at the time of his wife’s death.W.H.M. 


86-1033. Berman, Ruth. Uffa’s Midnight Visitor, BakSJ, 33, 1, 1983, 7-8. The little known story 
Our Midnight Visitor makes it clear that the island of Uffa in Five Orange Pips is developed from the 
names of Staffa and Ulva and like them is located west of Mull in the Hebrides. W.H.M. 


86-1034. Bryan, Michael G. A Trip to Baker Street via Armchair, BakSJ, 32, 3, 1982, 156-7. [This 
daydream of a visit to Watson and Holmes shows how successful their tales are in attracting 
imaginative participation. | W.H.M. 


86-1035. Budd, Elaine. Stalking the Deerstalker, BakSJ, 32, 4, 1982, 211-13. Among the advertisements 
featuring Holmes none has been more effective than the deerstalker hat, which the illustrator Sidney 
Paget added to the Holmes tradition. W.H.M. 


86-1036. Cox, J. Randolph. The Adventure of the Logical Successor, BakSJ, 32, 3, 1982, 135-9. [In 
this imagined conversation Holmes meets Ellery Queen and later advises Dr. Watson that Queen may 
become his ‘‘logical successor’’.] W.H.M. 


86-1037. Davis, Norman M. The Adventure of the American Interlude, BakSJ, 33, 1, 1983, 10-16. 
During his year in Chicago in His Last Bow Sherlock Holmes, though adopting the cover name of 
Altamont, lived his daily life under the second cover of Joseph Holmes, an actor. W.H.M. 


86-1038. De Camara, Mary Philip. The Recurring Villain, BakSJ, 32, 4, 1982, 209-10. Holmes is 
very time conscious in his stories, often struggling with Time as his antagonist in fighting for the life 
of his clients and their friends. W.H.M. 


86-1039. Dudley, W.E. A Tribute to 1895, BakS], 32, 4, 1982, 205-8. A visitor to London can still 
re-enter the spirit of the London of the Holmes stories, radiating from the Sherlock Holmes Pub near 
Charing Cross Station. W.H.M. 
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86-1040. Heiselberg, G.L. A Simpler Solution, BakSJ, 33, 1, 1983, 17-18. When Watson says that 
he ‘‘returned to civil practice’, he means that he returned to medical practice, this time civil rather 
than military. W.H.M. 


86-1041. Jones, Bob. ''It was from the Carlton Club’’, BakSJ, 33, 1, 1983, 19-22. Besides the name 
of the club, The Illustrious Client makes use of a noted scandal of the early 1890's and hints of three 
people known for their association with the Carlton Club (Sir William Gordon-Cumming, who was 
expelled after cheating at baccarat; the Prince of Wales; and Kitty Fischer, a notorious companion of 
some members). W.H.M. ` 


86-1042. Kamil, Irving. Sherlock Holmes and the Locked-Room Mystery, BakSJ, 32, 3, 1982, 
143-5. Although the murder of Ronald Adair in The Empty House tends to be overshadowed by other 
interests in the story, it is a classic locked-room mystery that Holmes solves. W.H.M. 


86-1043. Katz, Robert S. John H. Watson, M.D.: Pioneer Neuropathologist, BakSJ, 32, 3, 1982, 
150-2. The Sussex Vampire suggests that the research which Watson would have had to conduct for 
his M.D. thesis concerned the spinal column and shows knowledge of its malformation advanced for 
his time. W.H.M. 


86-1044. O'Brien, James F. Moriarty Vindicated, BakSJ, 33, 1, 1983, 37-8. Moriarty's publication 
"The Dynamics of an Asteroid’’ may have anticipated Luis W. Alvarez in linking an asteroid high in 
iridium with the extinction of the dinosaurs. The rejection of this theory by the scientific community 
may have led Moriarty to his career of crime. W.H.M. 


86-1045. Ravin, James G. The Devil's-Foot Root Identified: Eserine, BakSJ, 32, 4, 1982, 199-202. 
This drug, derived from the Calabar bean and used as an ordeal bean in tropical West Africa, must 


have been the poison used in The Adventure of the Devil's Foot. W.H.M. 
86-1046. Roberts, Aubrey C. The Real Second Stain: A Tarnished Idol, BakSJ, 32, 4, 1982, 221-9. 
Holmes can be obtuse on occasion, as he is at least seven times in The Second Stain. W.H.M. 


86-1047. Sauvage, Léo. Eliminating the Impossible, BakSJ, 33, 1, 1983, 24-9. Difficulties arise 
concerning the meaning of B in 221B Baker Street, its location in relation to the Underground 
Station, and the number and position of the rooms and doors in the Holmes-Watson flat. Some 
attempted explanations only make the difficulties more apparent. W.H.M. 


86-1048. Sherman, John. The Other Tenant: Extracts from a Diary, BakSJ, 33, 1, 1983, 30-3. [A 
Simon McCartney, tenant of 221C Baker Street from 1890 to 1894, describes how Holmes and 
Watson make nuisances of themselves as neighbours.] W.H.M. 


86-1049. Silverstein, Albert. The Curious Incident of Dr. Watson's Rubber-Soled Tennis Shoes: 
Sherlock Holmes's Other Racquet, BakSJ, 32, 3, 1982, 168-77. Although Holmes had the physique 
and temperament of a great tennis player, he was too impoverisbed to pursue this possible ability, and 
the stories are curiously silent on contemporary tennis news, especially Wimbledon matches. W.H.M. 


86-1050. Wesson, Sheldon. The Crimes of THE ADVENTURE OF BLACK PETER, BakSJ, 32, 3,> 
1982, 153-5. This story surpasses all the other Holmes short stories in the number of crimes 
committed in it: they are exhaustively listed. W.H.M. 


86-1051. Wilson, Evan M. Vambery, The So-Called Wine Merchant; Or, the Dervish of Windsor 
Castle, BakSJ, 32, 3, 1982, 140-2. Holmes’ reference in The Musgrave Ritual to Vambery as a wine 
merchant is an attempt to hide the identity of Armin(ius) Vambery, the noted traveller in Central Asia 
and agent for the Turkish government who had previously helped Holmes. W.H.M. 


George Eliot 


86-1052. Bushnell, John P. Maggie Tulliver's ‘‘Stored-Up Force'': A Re-Reading of THE MILL ON 
THE FLOSS, SNovel, 16, 4, 1984, 378-95. Close reading of the novel's ending reveals not a passive 
submission to death in Maggie, but a continuing refusal to accept self-effacement. She strives to 
create a possible self and world, and she will not simply accept a partial conciliation between her self 
and the world. L.M.S. 
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86-1053. Butwin, Joseph. The Pacification of the Crowd: From JANET’S REPENTANCE to FELIX 
HOLT, NCF, 35, 3, 1980, 349-71. Eliot’s treatment of crowds as orderly bodies associated with 
images of religious processions progresses in her later work to a portrayal of crowds as divisive rather 
than unifying. The public assembly as a focus of local life gives way to masses so influenced by 
national and international political opinion that they have lost any communal intimacy. Especially in 
Romola and Felix Holt, the evolution of the crowd is from a unifying local force to an aggressive or 
violent representative of this or that broad-based opinion. G.A. 


86-1054. Carroll, David. JANET’S REPENTANCE and the Myth of the Organic, NCF, 35, 3, 1980, 
331-48. Eliot’s essential ideas are articulated in a myth which expresses social struggle in the form of 
a love traingle in which dialectical elements are absorbed in an organic whole. In Janet’s Repentance, 
Felix Holt, and Daniel Deronda, rigid and dying forms of life strive with an inchoate spirit of life that 
is struggling to be born. In Janet’s Repentance Dempster and Tryan, who embody the rigid and 
inchoate respectively, die in opposition to one another, their influences intersect in the consciousness 
of Janet, who absorbs their opposition and embodies an organic rhythm of growth. G.A. 


86-1055. Collins, K.K. Questions of Methos: Some Unpublished Late Essays, NCF, 35, 3, 1980, 
385-405. These three short philosophical essays of Eliot’s, the texts of which are printed here, should 
foster both a caution about overemphasizing Eliot's commitment to the assumptions of social evolution 
and a willingness to treat Lewes’s later works as a nonfictional analogy to Eliot’s. In the first essay, 
Eliot argues that similarities between language, mythology, and dress are the result of human 
limitation rather than historical connections; in the second, she qualifies Lyell’s uniform natural law; 
and in the third, she identifies human nature, not general laws, as the hope of mankind. G.A. 


86-1056. Court, Franklin E. The Image of St. Theresa in MIDDLEMARCH and Positive Ethics, 
VN, 63, 1983, 21-5. Eliot, who was interested in the life of St. Theresa, may have chosen her as the 
"central metaphorical position'' in the Prelude ''to suggest elements of mystical dedication and 
excess” linked with Dorothea later in Middlemarch. A saintly lifestyle and the possibility of establishing 
a path to sainthood for others (such as Theresa’s founding of the Discalced Carmelites) would appeal 
to a young innocent," Like the Positivists, Eliot rejected supernatural belief and believed it 
engendered egoism. Once Dorothea develops sympathy for others and marries Ladislaw, she is able 
to contribute to the community. D.H.C. 


86-1057. Davis, G.A. Wittig. Ruskin's MODERN PAINTERS and George Eliot's Concept of 
Realism, ELN, 18, 3, 1981, 194-201. Eliot admired Ruskin's ''naturalist deal," and exemplified it 
in her fiction, responding to reality through her imagination. . P.K. 


86-1058. Doody,: Margaret Anne. George Eliot and the Eighteenth-Century Novel, NCF, 35, 3, 
1980, 260-91. The relationship between George Eliot’s work and the 18th-century novel requires a 
reconsideration of literary history which defines the development of an ur-model of the 19th-century 
novel in the 18th century. This model develops in the words of Charlotte Lennox, Hannah More, 
Elizabeth Inchbald, Elizabeth Helme, and especially, Charlotte Smith and Fanny Bumey. By the end 
of these women’s careers, ‘‘style indirect libre’’ (an effect which depends on the reader’s noticing a 
gap between the character’s thoughts and the author’s report of them) was well developed and, in | 
language, manner, and tone, allowed the possibilites of the larger 19th-century form. G.A. 


86-1059. Gallagher, Catherine. The Failure of Realism: FELIX HOLT, NCF, 35, 3, 1980, 372-84. 
Eliot's eagerness for an art that simply records facts is counterbalanced by her belief that an orderly 
universe contains facts and values that are inseparable. In Felix Holt, Felix's character is cleared by 
its own natural goodness and Esther’s testimony to that nature; instead of portraying the triumph of 
inductive realism by a multiplication of detail, a sweeping statement captures Felix’s nature. As a 
rejection of inductive realism, Felix Holt prepares the way for Henry James's, D.H. Lawrence's, and 
Virginia Woolf's rejection of locating a character’s essence in outward facts. G.A. 


86-1060. Gray, B.M. Pseudoscience and George Eliot's THE LIFTED VEIL, NCF, 36, 4, 1982, 
407-23. Eliot’s relations with George Combe and Charles Bray, both phrenologists, and with Dr. 
John Elliotson, a mesmerist, offer clues to the origin of The Lifted Veil. The social milieu that 
included these pseudoscientists provided friends for Eliot before she went off with Lewes and, later, 
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provided material for her once she had lost her one-time enthusiasm for mesmerism and phrenology. 
G.A. 


86-1061. Greenstein, Susan M. The Question of Vocation: From ROMOLA to MIDDLEMARCH, 
NCF, 35, 4, 1981, 487-505. Eliot’s ambivalence toward her vocation, her willingness to see herself 
as al woman writer, finds expression in the patterns of dejection and ambivalence in Romo/a and is 
made evident by the difficulty Eliot had with that novel’s composition. The result of this ambivalence 
is Eliot's undermining of authorial authority by seeming to deny what her story conveys. In Middlemarch, 

Eliot is able to unite authority with a maternal tenderness for her characters; this unity and Eliot's 
adept handling of Carlyle’s pattern of collapse and rebirth reflect vocational uncertainty not present in 
Romola. . G.A. 


86-1062. Hardy, Barbara, J. Hillis Miller, and Richard Poirier. MIDDLEMARCH, Chapter 85: 
Three Commentaries, NCF, 35, 3, 1980, 432-53. [Following the text of Chapter 85, three prominent 
critics offer differing approaches to that text.] | G.A. 


86-1063. Knapp, Shoshona. “Joy came in the evening "': A Note on a Serious Joke in George si s' 
Diary, VN, 64, 1983, 1-3. Eliot's diary entry (October 8, 1879), ''Joy came in the evening,” 

revision of Psalm 30: 6, ‘‘Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning." vata 
(youth, the beginning of grief) is not a joyous 'time in Eliot’s life or her novels whereas evening 
(middle age, the lessening of grief) offers promise. D.H.C. , 


86-1064. Kurata, Marilyn J. Italians with White Mice Again: MIDDLEMARCH and THE WOMAN | 
IN WHITE, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 45-7. Inch. 50, Eliot indirectly contrasts Will Ladislaw with Fosco to . 
highlight Will’s moral virtues. P.K. 


86-1065. Lisle, Bonnie J. Art and Egoism in George Eliot's Poetry, VP, 22, 3, 1984, 263-78. 
Though the true artist should selflessly devote himself to art, George Eliot was constantly aware of 
her own egoistic desire for fame. In her poem Armgart, the heroine’s egoism threatens to debase her 
art and leaves her unfit for marriage and ordinary life. Since love, which should subdue egoism, is 
not enough for the artist, George Eliot excludes art from the lives of her heroines and allows them to 
pursue happiness as wives. A.B.F. 


86-1066. McGowan, John P. The Turn of George Eliot's Realism, NCF, 35, 2, 1980, 171-92. Eliot’s 
letters and an essay by Lewes (in Westminster Review, Vol. 70, 1858, p. 273) suggest an approach to 
Eliot’s realism by offering successful reference as a criterion for the truth of representation. The Mill 
. on the Floss marks the failure of a realism in which words denote an actual world. Middlemarch 
assumes that its referents are humanly constructed and change according to historical period; it 
examines how people may judge the condition of their time — striving to create a social understanding 
by which later referents may be understood. G.A. 


86-1067. McLaverty, James. Comtean Fetishism in SILAS MARNER, NCF, 36, 3, 1981, 318-36. 
The underpinning of Silas Marner comes from Eliot’s reading of Comte. Raveloe is presented as a 
-. community in which varying stages of development are present. The stage of fetishism is for Comte 
the most primitive but, because in it man is dependent on his feelings, has important affinities with 
the final positive stage. Eliot uses these stages in Comtean thought to link the primitive status of 
farming, the bleak Cass home, Godfrey's be marriages, and Silas's adoption of Eppie. 
i G.A. 


86-1068. Pell, Nancy. The Father's Daughters in DANIEL DERONDA, NCF, 36, 4, 1982, 424-51. 
Eliot had difficulty criticizing patriarchy in any form; Judaism in Daniel Deronda gives her a vehicle 
alien enough to displace criticism of the father. Unlike the heroines in other Eliot novels, Gwendolen's 
life is connected with women like Catherine Arrowpoint, Lydia Glasher, Leonora Charisti, and 
Mirah Cohen; her resistence to patriarchal control and failure is measured against theirs. By her 
elaborate effort to grant personal legitimacy to the various mothers’s sons, Eliot suggests the struggle 
. of the fathers’s daughters for personal legitimacy. GA. 
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86-1069. Putzell-Korab, Sara M. The Role of the Prophet: The Rationality of Daniel Deronda’s 
Idealist Mission, NCF, 37, 2, 1982, 170-87. Deronda’s mission as the forger of a Jewish nation, 
while clothed in the German romanticism and idealism of his time, is in fact rational and practical. 
Despite the seemingly political nature of his mission, Deronda’s awakening in Gwendolen a consciousness 
of her role in a larger organic process fulfills his prophetic destiny, since it is just such small 
awakenings that better the world. G.A. 


86-1070. Sheets, Robin. FELIX HOLT: Language, the Bible, and the Problematic of Meaning, 
NCF, 37, 2, 1982, 146-69. Eliot's concern about Felix Holt was the result of her own uncertainties 
about the nature and use of language. This problem is anticipated in the novel's Introduction, which 
comments on the problem of interpreting a text (in the mention of the preacher whose sermon divides 
his flock), the process of constructing a narrative (in the comments about Mr. Sampson and his 
Stories), and the source of art. The text then reveals the problems natural to communication by 
exposing the incompetence of the speaker-authors, the limits of their listeners, and the uncertain 
meaning of the language they use. G.A. 


86-1071. Showalter, Elaine. The Greening of Sister George, NCF, 35, 3, 1980, 292-311. Women 
authors contemporary with George Eliot usually expressed a sense of rivalry or jealousy toward her; 
only after Virginia Woolf's essay about Eliot and Katherine Mansfield's letter to Middleton Murry 
defending Eliot (both written in 1919) did female writers begin to show sympathy for Eliot. Her 
presence in female authors's lives and imaginations is clear in their autobiographies, where personal 
responses to Eliot often mark critical awarenesses. Eliot's presence is also clear in the many versions 
of her plots that are used. G.A. 


86-1072. Stange, G. Robert. The Voices of the Essayist, NCF, 35, 3, 1980, 312-30. In The 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such, Eliot chooses the essayist's voice that in simplicity and directness 
resembles the tone of her early fiction, Eliot combines the character essay and the moral essay, as La 
Bruyere had. G.A. 


86-1073. Vogeler, Martha S. George Eliot and the Positivists, NCF, 35, 3, 1980, 406-31. The extent 
of Eliot's affiliation with the Positivists can be examined by what the Positivists themselves said 
about Eliot. Today's critics, freed from loyalties to the Positivist creed and friendships to its proclaimers, 
are in a position to examine why Positivists said so little about Eliot's positivism, but the fact that 
they said little is significant. G.A. 


See also 86-967. 


George Gissing 


86-1074. Squires, Michael. Structure and Theme in THE ODD WOMEN, MBL, 3, 1, 1978, 3-18. 

The two-party dialogues held in formal drawing-rooms about women and marriage, this novel's most 
typical scene, emphasize intellectual debate and isolated relationships at the expense of any larger 
sense of community. The Odd Women protests against Victorian marriage conventions; however, 
Gissing handles this material in an objective and fully dramatized manner. The novel’s structure is at 
once Victorian and modern because of this gulf between narrative style and thematic material. G.A. 


Thomas Hardy 


86-1075. Ahmad, Suleiman M. Hardy’s DESPERATE REMEDIES: A Source, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 
364-5. The wording of a lease in this novel follows almost exactly the phrasing of the lease of 
Hardy's for his family cottage at Higher Bockhampton. This discovery adds to the evidence that 
Edward Springrove, the protagonist of this novel, is autobiographical. J.S.P. 


86-1076. Anderson, Wayne C. The Rhetoric of Silence in Hardy's Fiction, SNovel, 17, 1, 1985, 
53-68. Silence is a major element in Hardy's novels, giving him a ''rhetoric of silence" which elicits 
the reader's acts of interpretation. L.M.S. 


86-1077. Goetz, William R. The Felicity and Infelicity of Marriage in JUDE THE OBSCURE, NCF, 
38, 2, 1983, 189-213. Marriage and divorce in Jude the Obscure operate, not in a framework of 
social convention against individual freedom, but as equally unstable conditions. The tragic argument 
of the novel directs the vision of marriage as well; despite the cruelty of natural law it claims an air of 
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inevitability. Sue’s return to Phillotson indicates that social custom is a form of natural law, not an 
opposing alternative. G.A. 


- 86-1078. Silverman, Kaja. History, Figuration, and the Female Subjectivity in TESS OF THE 
D'URBERVILLES, Novel, 18, 1, 1984, 5-28. Tess seems to have no appearance of her own but is 
created by the observer or the narrator. Sometimes she is presented as a ''field woman pure and 
simple,” and she melts into the background; at other times she is singled out from the other female 
laborers, and then she is incompatible with the landscape. The changes in presentation reflect 
contradictory intentions on the part of the author. A.B.F. 


86-1079. Weatherby, H.L. Of Water and the Spint: Hardy's THE VOICE, SoR, 19, 2, 1983, 302-8. 
Recognizing Hardy's often unregarded knowledge of the Greek New Testament illuminates his work. 
His poem The Voice, for example, may allude to the third chapter of John's gospel. Metaphorically 
playing upon the multiple meanings of pneuma, pneo__, pho__ne_, and oidas conveyed 
in the Greek text, Hardy qualifies his poem's apparent doubt and desolation through scriptural 
allusions containing ‘‘contravening possibilities of the sort which a mind open to the theological 
inheritance of the West would have discerned.”’ B.K.H. 


86-1080. Wickens, G. Glen. Hardy and the Aesthetic Mythographers: The Myth of Demeter and 
Persephone in TESS OF THE D'URBER VILLES, UTQ, 53, 1, 1983, 85-106. Crucial to the novel is 
the analogy between Tess and the two goddesses, both mother and daughter; Hardy develops his 
allusions into a pattern of symbolic correspondences. From his reading of such mythographers as 
Symonds, Pater and Ruskin, he took the view that myth lives on as poetry long after it has died as 
religion. Mythology has a tendency to personification, and for Hardy the habit of mind which can 
personify nature is fundamental to the poet. By reworking the myth in Tess's story, he retraces the 
evolution of Western man from the age of myth to the collapse of idealism in an increasingly 
secularized society. P.H. 


See also 86-1173, 1373. 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 


86-1081. Salmon, Rachel. Prayers of Praise and Prayers of Petition: Simultaneity in the Sonnet 
World of Gerard Manley Hopkins, VP, 22, 4, 1984, 383-406. Rather than viewing Hopkins’ ‘‘nature 
sonnets'' and "terrible sonnets'' as representing different stages of his thought, we can view them as 
expressions of complementary and co-existing aspects of the life of the spirit. A.B.F. 


86-1082. White, Norman. A Newly Discovered Version of a Verse Translation by Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 363-4. The version of Adoro Te Devote published in The Irish Monthly 
for March 1903 differs in some minor ways from all known MS forms of it. Undated in Hopkins's 
Poems, his A. Thomae Aquinatis was probably written during the period 1882-4. SE 


Richard Jeffries 


86-1083. Page, Norman. The Ending of AFTER LONDON, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 361. The text of this 
1885 novel provides two clues that the protagonist (Felix) will not be successful in finding and 
winning his beloved (Aurora). First, he strides westward as the book ends; one does not find the dawn 
by heading west. Second, he is about to enter a dense forest where walking is difficult, and the book’s 


imagery has presented the forest as a place of menace. Ultimately Felix’s name is ironic. — J.S.P. 
Rudyard Kipling 


86-1084. Gournay, Jean-Frangois. Esquisse d'une lecture anthropologique de KIM [Sketch of an 
Anthropological Reading of KIM], EA, 35, 4, 1982, 385-95. The novel raises the social-anthropological 
question of whether it is possible for a person to assimilate himself to another culture. At mornents of 
tension, Kim's innately European, and indeed Irish, qualities assert themselves, and the very fact that 
he can take on the guise of any one of the cultures of India marks him as an outsider. The ridiculous 
figure cut by Hurree Mookerjee, as the Indian given a European-style education, demonstrates the 
same phenomenon from the opposite side. Kipling believed, mistakenly, that it was possible to give 
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the Indians European technology without European culture, but this belief arose from'his false 
assumption that a person who is a cultural hybrid must necessarily be marginal. (In French) D.M J. 


86-1085. Jubb, Michael. Rudyard Kipling and the Message of Sympathy to the Relatives of Soldiers 
Killed in the First World War, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 377. Asked in 1917 to draft a standard message of 
condolence for relatives of soldiers killed in the war, Kipling produced something found unsatisfactory. 
A different message by Lord Derby, Secretary of State for War, was adopted; Kipling, however, 
suggested one change to make the language less cold, and this was done. J.S.P. 


86-1086. Visvanatham, K. Kipling and THE BRIDGE BUILDERS, Triveni, 49, 4, 1980, 66-70. 
The Bridge Builders (1893) recounts how Indian traditionalism accommodates itself to modern 
science, and technology. Indian history reveals the human struggle to harness nature, as the modem 
bridge builders are descendents of Hanuman, the builder of the bridge to Lanka.. As in Kipling's other 
works, he ''looks at India E enthnocentric lenses" yet is capable of ‘‘rare perceptiveness of the 
people's psyche and sensibility.” D.W.A. 


Sir Frederick Madden 


86-1087. Hall, J.R. Some Additional Books at Harvard Annotated by Sir Frederick Madden, N&Q, 
32, 3, 1985, 313-15. Robert W. and Gretchen P. Ackerman’s Sir Frederick Madden: A Biographical 
Sketch and Bibliography (New York: Garland, 1979) is incomplete, for the Harvard card catalogue is 
incomplete. Harvard's Houghton Library owns thirteen more books once Madden's, all but one of 
them annotated by him. [The thirteen are listed and briefly described.] J.S.P. 


Barriet Martineau 
86-1088. McCombie, Grace. A Harriet Martineau Letter, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 355-6. Michael Culver 
errs in A Harriet Martineau Letter (N&Q for December 1984) in saying, in Note 13, that the British 


Association met in Newcastle, Ireland; it met in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England. And ''the Lakes" 
probably refers to the English Lake District, easily accessible from Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — J.S.P. 


George Meredith 


86-1089. Ostrom, Hans. The Disappearance of Tragedy in Meredith’s MODERN LOVE, VN, 63, 
1983, 26-30. Meredith’s Modern Love evolves from the Victorian replacement of eroding beliefs in 
religion, social order, and classical tradition with marriage and its failure as a source of '*permanence 
in human existence.'' Both Meredith and the husband expect too much from marriage. Although the 
landscape and emotion of sonnet XLVIII approach tragedy, the ‘‘will to understand" blocks tragic 
development in the three concluding sonnets. This ‘incompleteness of tragedy’’ is related to the 
“crises of meaning” in the works of Amold, Carlyle, Clough, Hopkins, and Mill.  D.H.C. 


See also 86-1173. 


George Moore 


86-1090. Atkinson, F.G. George Moore and an Old Friend: New Letters, EA, 35, 2, 1982, 185-92. 
Three letters in private ownership [here reproduced] show, the one-sided relationship between Moore 
and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. The first dates from 1898, when Quiller-Couch had just favourably 
reviewed Evelyn Innes in the Speaker, a periodical to which Moore also contributed. The next, in 
1928, shows Moore renewing contact after thirty years and proposing to send a copy of The Brook 
Kerith. In the last, in 1931, Moore encloses a copy of his play, The Making of an Immortal and 
suggests that Quiller-Couch had not kept up with the development of his work, but there is no sign of 
any response from Quiller-Couch to these approaches.  . D.M J. 


l 
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Willam Morris 

86-1091. Gens Florence S. The TM of THE EARTHLY PARADISE, VP, 23, 1, 1985, 
75-92. The content of the tales in The Earthly Paradise and the attitudesjof the narrative personae 
progress from a preoccupation with success and failure in love to an ethic of self-sacrifice which is 
analogous to the views of the ancient stoics. A.B. E 


. Walter Pater 


86-1092. Bump, Jerome. Seeing and Hearing in MARIUS THE EPICUREAN, NCF, 37, 3, 1982, 
188-206. In Marius, Pater dramatizes the reading of his own text in the readings of Apuleius’ S 
Golden Book, the Hálcyon legend, the story of Cupid and Psyche, and the recitation of the Gospel. 
Such an auditory model of reading, including gesture and intonation where structuralist ‘poetics 
cannot, is more inclusive than the visual: or spatial model usually attributed to Pater, Wilde, and 
formalism and its variations. The significance of auditory imagery in Marius, which is ‘‘the seminal 
text of spatiality,’’ suggests the importance of sound and voice in other texts that are regarded as 
spatial in, nature.  . j i G. A. 
See also 86-1132. ! 
| Christina Rossetti 
86-1093. Connor, Steven. ‘‘Speaking Likenesses'': Language and Repetition in Christina Rossetti's 
GOBLIN MARKET, VP, 22, 4, 1984, 439-48. Goblin Market is an adult fairy tale, speaking to 
adults over the shoulder of children, using the same forms of language play which appear in the 
children's fairy tales, but accompanied by a ‘‘reasonableness”’ and ‘‘moral’’ which lend the poem its 
pivotal ambivalence.. A.B. F. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


86-1094. Fuchs, Miriam. Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Caught Between Two Centuries, VN, 63, 1983, 
3-7. The, **dense language” of the sonnets in Rossetti’s The House of Life (e.g., Stillborn Love, 
Transfigured Love) are comparable to the:“‘crowded surfaces” of his watercolors of the late 1850's 
(e.g., The Tune of the Severi Towers, Sir Galahad at the Ruined Chapel, Before the Battle, and The 
Wedding of Saint George and the Princess Sabra). His pushing forward of the figurative level in his 
poems and the background of his paintings caused an ''equalization of elements.” The “struggle 
toward innovation’’ reveals he was caught between the conventions of the 19th century and 

“stirrings of modernism.” [Illus.] DH. 


86-1095. Harris, Daniel A. D.G. Rossetti's JENNY: Sex, Money, and the Interior Monologue, VP, 
22, 2, 197-215. Rossetti's Jenny is an interior monologue rather than a dramatic monologue. The 
protagonist is silent because he feels he need not address the whore, who has no social existence. 
Jenny's silence emphasizes the extent to which society has reduced her to an object, but her sleep is 
an assertion of selfhood since she is rejecting the sale of her sexuality. A.B.F. 


86-1096. Spatt, Hartley S. Dante Gabriel Rossetti and the Pull of Silence, VN, 63, 1983, 7-10. 
Rossetti's attempt to-fuse image with narration by juxtaposing visual and verbal perception (e.g., 
Sea-Spell and its corresponding sonnet) resulted in his most ‘‘image-laden’’ poems and the sil 
that informed his late paintings. His concern with transforming speech into “visible silence” 
evident from the beginning of his poetic career (e.g., A Last Confession). His perception that SÉ 
and verbal signs are ‘‘significant only as an audience brings significance to them,” apparent in such 
poems as The Bride's Return and The Monochord, led to a reiteration of his suspicion of both media. 
[Ilus.] : D.H.C. 


86-1097. Thonton, Kelsey. Dante Gabriel Rossetti: The Moment of the Picture, VN, 63, 1983, 1-3. 

Rossetti's work represents the climax of 19th-century pictorial poetry in which the "timeless moment” 

is central. He united the three elements of the moment (time), its tangibility (place), and pictorial 

silence in both his painting and his poetry. The element of the moment is especially evident in The 

Woodspurge, Barren Spring, The Landmark, and Sudden Light; tangibility in The Portrait and Lóst 

Days; aud silence in Silent Noon and My Sister's Sleep. D.H.C. 
t 
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86-1098. Woodring, Carl. The Burden of Nineveh, VN, 63, 1983, 12-14. Rossetti used the names of 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Austen Henry Layard, familiar to Londoners in 1849-1856, to indict the 
empire in The Burden of Nineveh. Both versions of the poem have polyglot as a major theme. Much 
of the poem responds to and rejects passages from Layard's Nineveh and Its Remains and A Popular 
Account of Discoveries at Nineveh. D.H.C. 


John Ruskin 


86-1099. Blythe, David-Everett. Ruskin on Whitman: A New Letter, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 360-1. Ina 
previously unpublished letter [here reproduced] of June 12, 1882, to an unnamed correspondent, 
Ruskin repeats his admiration for Whitman's work, while deploring that in Whitman and Emerson 
“‘the personal feelings of the writer [are] thought of as too important.” I.S. P. 


86-1100. Seaton, Beverly. Considering the Lilies: Ruskin's PROSERPINA and Other Victorian 
Flower Books, VS, 28, 2, 1985, 255-82. The ''natural typology'' of those Victorian Flower Books 
which treat flowers as morally and religiously expressive can add to our understanding of Ruskin's 
incomplete and often incoherent botanical study, Proserpina. These include the popular works of 
John Kitto, Charlotte E. Tonna, Hugh Macmillan, John H. Balfour, Leo H. Grinden, Shirley 
Hibberd, and Forbes Watson. While sharing many of the beliefs of these writers, Ruskin wanted to 
do more than use science for moral and religious purposes. He wanted to remake science itself along 
moral grounds. And what he found revealed in nature was not God but an idealized mora] Man. 
Ruskin ranked flowers socially and ignored their systems of reproduction. (This essay is illustrated 
with five pages from the works discussed.] L.J.D. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


86-1101. Stewart, Ralph. The Unity of KIDNAPPED, VN, 64, 1983, 30-2. Although often considered 
incomplete, the closing of Kidnapped resolves both the adventure story and the theme of the doomed 
Highland way of life, which, when introduced, had changed the tone of the novel. With the appearance 
of Alan Breck, who represents the ‘‘pre-feudal Highlands," the novel becomes more historical and 
more localized. At the close, his adventures are finished; and David, who represents the ‘‘commercial 
Lowlands,'' has come full circle. DHC 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 


86-1102. Morgan, Thais E Swinburne's Dramatic Monologues: Sex and Ideology, VP, 22, 2, 1984, 
175-95. Swinburne uses the dramatic monologue to call attention to the contradiction between sexual 
doctrine and practice in Victorian England. His use of Christian typology sharpens the effectiveness 
of his attack on Victorian values. A.B.F. 


86-1103. Ridenour, George M. Swinburne inHellas: A NYMPHOLEPT, VN, 64, 1983, 4-8. Considering 
A Nympholept in reference to Swinburne's interest in Greek letters yields a fuller understanding of 
the poem. Plato's Cratylus and Phaedrus provide the intellectual frame and a rationale for the method 
respectively. Stanzas two and 19 of A Nympholept support the proposal that Pan is creative speech. 
The 18th-century Platonist Shaftesbury’s The Moralist is nearly a prose original. Euripides's The 
Bacchae supplies the silence and the light that signal the presence of a supernatural. For the appearance 
of the nymph, Swinburne borrowed from his own Athens: an Ode Sophocles's description of the 
epiphany. D.H.C. 


86-1104. Wilson, William. Behind the Veil, Forbidden: Truth, Beauty, and Swinburne’s Aesthetic 
Strain, VP, 22, 4, 1984, 427-37. In his depictions of the objective world Swinburne is objectifying 
his own imagination. In a world in which it is impossible to know obiective reality, it is best to 
represent the impression reality leaves on the consciousness. The poet renders the effect of a thing, 
not the thing itself. A.B.F. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


86-1105. Allen, Peter. The Spokesman of His Age: Three Approaches to Tennyson, UTQ, 52, 1, 
1982, 114-125. (rev.-art.) [Robert Bernard Martin, Tennyson: The Unquiet Heart (Oxford: Oxford 
Univ. Pr./Faber and Faber, 1980); Donald S. Hair, Domestic and Heroic in Tennyson’s Poetry 
(Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Pr., 1981); Kerry McSweeney, Teanyson and Swinbume as Romantic 
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Naturalists (Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Pr., 1981).] These books each focus on a single aspect of our 
understanding of Tennyson, but none gives a balanced picture of his intellectual life, or clarifies the 
myths that are current about this greatest literary spokesman of the Victorian age. P.H. 


86-1106. Hinchcliffe, Peter. Elegy and Epiphalamium in IN MEMORIAM, UTQ, 52, 3. 1983, 
241-62. The central issues in the study of Tennyson's poem are structural and generic. The sequence 
is coherent rather than unified, and its coherence is rhetorical rather than argumentative or thematic. 
Separate patterns of argument and image are related to each other to create a plurality which is given 
direction by Tennyson's acceptance of the requirements of elegy. However, his faithfulness to the 
genre raises problems in the closure of the poem, which he tries to resolve in the Epilcgue by 
replacing elegy by ephthalamium. P.H. 


86-1107. Lougy, Robert E. The Sounds and Silence of Madness: Language as Theme in Tennyson's 
- MAUD, VP, 22, 4, 1984, 407-26. Maud is an exploration of the language of madness, reaching a 
terrifying climax in the concluding passage in which the speaker assumes he is sane. The narrator 
should be seen as a poet with a mind haunted by sounds and images of violence. At the end be seeks 
to excape his madness by a violent gesture which is itself madness. A.B.F. 


86-1108. Peltason, Timothy. Supposed Confessions, Uttered Thoughts: The First-Person Singular in 
Tennyson’s Poetry, VN, 64, 1983, 13-18. Examination of the first-person poems Supposed Confessions 
of a Second-Rate Sensitive Mind and Break, break, break (written before and after Arthur Hallam’s 
death respectively) reveals a ‘‘shift in the relation of the speaking self to its own language and in the 
poet’s sense of what his language might accomplish." In Supposed Confessions, the speaker's 
language reflects his confused mind; his spiritual and linguistic problems coincide offering no 
resolution. In Break, break, break, a division between self and its language (created through the 
division of speaker and friend) remains as the poem suggests ‘‘an equation between the miracle of 
speech and the greater miracle of return of the past.” D.H.C. 


86-1109. Rowlinson, Matthew. The Skipping Muse: Repetition and Difference in Two Early Poems 
of Tennyson, VP, 22, 4, 1984, 349-63. Both The Skipping Rope and The Hesperides seem to 
produce language as autoerotic repetition, though Tennyson distances himself from this activity by 
projecting it onto female characters. The Hesperides aims at replacing Keats's To Autumn, the song 
Hanno hears in the introduction. A.B.F. 


86-1110. Tucker, Herbert F., Jr. From Monomania to Monologue: ST. SIMEON STYLITES and the 
Rise of the Victorian Dramatic Monologue, VP, 22, 2, 1984, 121-37. Browning’s Madhouse Cells 
and Tennyson’s St. Simeon Stylites show the significant differences between dramatic lyric and the 
dramatic monologue. Where the lyric leads the reader to a sympathetic response, the rhetoric of the 
monologue leads to questioning that often rejects the speaker's interpretation of himself and his 
conduct. A.B.F. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


86-1111. Ferris, Ina. Realism and the Discord of Ending: The Example of Thackeray, NCF, 38, 3, 
1983, 289-303. Thackeray, a realist who sought to expose the sham of conventional happy endings, 
transgresses his own realistic logic in his resistance to those endings. In Barry Lundon, Vanity Fair, 
The Newcomes, and The Adventures of Philip, Thackeray struggles with the demands of both his 
realism and the need for fiction, as life, to stand against death. The latter demand results in Thackeray’s 
skeptical endings, which sabotage his own narrative in order to assert freedom from death. G.A. 


86-1112. Garson, Marjorie. Henry Esmond’s Love for Children, NCF, 36, 4, 1982, 387-406. 
Despite Henry Esmond's claim that his affection for children is great, there are few instances of this 
affection in the novel. The one child who seems to gain this affection is young Henry himself. 
Henry’s rage, despair, and envy, products of the sufferings of his childhood, are nearly concealed by 
the poetic evocation of his childhood — one of several ways Henry tries to impose a happy shape 
upon a life that will not so easily conform to that shape. G.A. 


See also 86-1121. 
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Anthony Trollope 


86-1113. apRoberts, Ruth. Trollope and the Zeitgeist, NCF, 37, 3,:1982, 259-71. Trollope's novels 
exhibit the relativity, unceasing change, development, and process that characterize Victorian novels. 
Trollope thus reveals his kinship to the school:of German thought that had changed the temper of 
Europe. The new German historiography considered each civilization as unique and to be judged in 
its own terms. The openness of form in Trollope's novels is also a mark of his process-art. G.A. 


86-1114. Collins, Philip. Business and Bosoms: Some Trollopian Concems, NCF, 37, 3, 1982, 
293-315. Trollope took great pleasure in money and popularity: he regarded as a moral as well as 
financial responsibility the establishment of a large and affectionate readership. The'avidity with 
which his male characters pursue their business careers is matched by the energy spent by his women 
in pursuing marriages (for themselves or someone else). G.A. 


86-1115. Edwards, Owen Dudley. Anthony Trollope, the Irish Writer, NCF, 38, 1, 1983, 1-42. 

Trollope experienced both an Irish and an American identity — each was a part of him, Discovering 
that the linguistic, religious, political, and social texture of Ireland sold poorly in England, Trollope 
built his literary achievement in forms acceptible to England and apparently English. The character of 
Phinaes Finn gave Trollope a figure he could use for Trollope's own sharp ‘‘outsider’s’’ view. G.A. 


86-1116. Faulkner, Karen. Anthony Trollope's Apprenticeship, NCF, 38, 2, 1983, 161-88. Trollope's 
first novels imitate the subjects, voices, and styles of Carleton, Scott, Austen, Dickens, Fielding, and 
others. In Barchester Towers, Trollope focuses on individual foibles for the first time and eliminates 
the satirical tone that is inappropriate to tbe author's sympathy for his characters. His later novels 
meet standards of realism wherein the novel's moral standards are assumed to be the reader's own. 
G.A. 


86-1117. Fielding, EA. ‚Trollope and the SATURDAY REVIEW, NCF, 37, 3, 1982, 443-63. James 
` Sprent Virtue, the’. first ‘proprietor of Saint Paul's Magazine, is often viewed as a naif of whom 
Trollope took advantage. Actually, Virtue's background, involvement in various publications, business 
transactions, and relationship with Trollope all indicate his substantial experience and a mutual 
affection between Trollope and Virtue. i G.A. 


86-1118. Harvey, Geoffrey. A Parable of Justice: Drama and Rhetoric in MR. SCARBOROUGH'S 
FAMILY, NCF, 37, 3, 1982, 419-29. The theme of Mr. Scarborough's Family, the tension between 
the abstract principles of the law and the moral complexity of concrete situations, is developed by 
borrowing from Jacobean drama. The Elder Brother provides the main plot and the contrast between 
the sons; A Trick to Catch the Old One provides the comic parody of the main plot and the vision of 
an unsettled world in which order and continuity cannot be assumed. , G.A. 


86-1119. Kincaid, James R. Trollope's Fictional Autobiography, NCF, 37, 3, 1982, 340-49. As an 
account of a boy’s rise from misery to middle-class success, Trollope’s Autobiography shares several 
characteristics with David Copperfield. Both have plots formulated as '*mercantile comedies,’’ both 
have characterizations of improvident fathers and mothers who, in their flightiness, are somehow 
deficient. G.A. 


86-1120. McMaster, R.D. Trollope and the Terrible Meshes of the Law: MR. SCARBOROUGH'S 
FAMILY, NCF, 36, 2, 1981, 135-56. Trollope's interest in lawyers and the law, apparent in his 
gallery of lawyer charactets and in such novels as Orley Farm, The Eustace Diamonds, Phineas 
Redux, and The Warden, is especially marked in Mr. Scarborough's Family. The novel covers ‘‘the 
relationships between natural and positive law down to the intricacies of entail and inheritance, the 
rights of waste, the bargaining of marriage contracts, and the . . . social status of lawyers.’’ This use 
of lawyers and the law allows Trollope a context for his examination of the moral ambiguities in 
social and personal behavior. G.A. 


86-1121. Miller, J. Hillis. Trollope’s Thackeray, NCF, 37, 3, 1982, 350-7. There are four ways to 
. read Trollope’s Thackeray: for information about Thackeray and his work, for a sense of the 
Victorian idea of the nature and function of the novel, for what it reveals about Trollope, and for its 
part as a piece of the Trollope canon with shared characteristics with the other parts of the canon. 

G.A. 
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86-1122. Pearson, David. ''The Letter Killeth”’: EPIO Purposes and Techniques in SIR HARRY 
HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE, NCF, 37, 3, 1982, 396-418. An examination of Sir Harry 
Hotspur indicates the importance of letters in Trollope's novels, an importance that has been largely 
ignored. The strong relation between letters and plot, with letiers often conveying the plot, and the 
varied forms of letters used, ranging from collaborated to unanswered letters, are in evidence in this 
novel. Letters are both prepared for and serve as foreshadowing devices, reactions to letters are 
juxtaposed, and character is carefully delineated by the diction in letters. G.A. 


86-1123. Polhemus, Robert M. Being in Love in PHINEAS FINN/PHINEAS REDUX: Desire, 
Devotion, Consolation, NCF, 37, 3, 1982, 383-95. These novels come out of the Don Juan tradition 
and have as their end the civilizing of Phineas’s erotic desire. The religious vocabulary and sense of 
reverent devotion associated with love reveal Trollope’s attempt to make love substitute for what had 
been lost of the religious impulse. Chapter 54 of Phineas Finn establishes a recurring pattern: the 
discovery that the world cannot satisfy the ego is followed by the consolation of love. G.A. 


86-1124. Pollard, Arthur. Trollope and the Evangelicals, NCF, 37, 3, 1982, 329-39. For the most 
part, Trollope’s evangelicals are self-righteous, intolerant, and ungentlemanly. While in The Claverings, 
in the character of Saul, be did portray a courageous and selfless Evangelical, Trollope characteristically 
portrayed the social shortcomings of those whose beliefs, he thought, were too firmly held. G.A. 


86-1125. Riffaterre, Michael. Trollope’s Metonymies, NCF, 37, 3, 1982, 272-92. Trollope’s use of 
metonymy provides comical effect (as in Mr. Rubb's gloves or Tom Tringle’s ‘‘ornamental guilding’’), 
turns sly humor into broad comedy, and maintains the comic and descriptive qualities that characterize 
Trollope's manner. The use of metonymy allows Trollope roles both as an objective observer 
faithfully describing reality and as a satirical observer artfully distorting reality; the nature of metonymy 
as a provider of detail and as a reductive device is suited to Trollope's dual role. G.A. 


86-1126. Seidensticker, Edward. Trollope and Murasaki: Impressions of an Orientalist, NCF, 37, 3, 
1982, 464-71. Trollope and Murasaki, author of The Tale of Genji, share many characteristics. Both ` 
wrote a series of connected tales, both attend to a fairly small group of aristocratic characters. neither 
is entirely serious, and both show the kind of generosity to their characters that makes villains as rare 
as heroes. | G.A. 


86-1127. Sibley, Gay. The Spectrum of ‘‘Taste’’ in BARCHESTER TOWERS, SNovel. 17, 1, 
1985, 38-52. Trollope and ‘Austen share a belief in ''taste" as morality, which is linked with 
standards that, in turn, become judgments on a character’s morality. Trollope, however, approaches 
the concept less obviously and includes a greater ambiguity reflecting his more deomcratic audience. 

L.M.S. 


86-1128. Super, R.H. Trollope at the Royal Literary Fund, NCF, 37, 3, 1982, 316-28. Trollope 
spoke for fiction or imaginative literature seven times to the Royal Literary Fund, which was charged 
in e to provide assistance for ''persons of genius or learning, or their families, who shall be in 

>” [The texts of two of these speeches, previously unpublished, are included.) G.A. 


86-1129. Sutherland, John A. Trollope at Work on THE WAY WE LIVE NOW, NCF, 37,3, 1982, 

472-93. The view of Trollope's writing methods as involving a strictly secretarial, writing stage after 
the initial, or ‘‘castle-building’’ stage was complete, is a misconception, even though it was projected 
by Trollope himself. A reconstruction of the writing of The Way We Live Now from plans, working 
papers, and ms illustrates the effort which accompanied his writing and earns skepticism for Trollope's 
own portrayal of his writing habits. ; G.A. 


86-1130. Tracy, Robert. “The Unnatural Ruin’’: Trollope and Nineteenth-Century Irish Fiction, 
NCF, 37, 3, 1982, 358-82. Trollope’s Irish novels are characterized by the romantic, marvelous, and 
lawless; Ireland is portrayed as a world in which public order and respect for law cannot be assumed. 
Endings with self-imposed exile or a happy resolution through the appearance of a just and stable 
landlord are among the many conventions Trollope acquired from his readings of 19th-century Irish 
novels, Trollope’s portrayal of Ireland, as an outsider, affected his approach to England; there, again 
as a sort of outsider, he took great interest in formal customs and attitudes. G.A. 
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Oscar Wilde 


86-1131. Haley, Bruce. Wilde's ‘‘Decadence’’ and the Positivist Tradition, VS, 28, 2, 1985, 
215-29. Wilde regarded his personal and literary styles not as degeneracy but as models of growth 
and progress. His views, which appear in his essay, The Rise of Historical Criticism (1879), were 
based on those of Comte and Spencer. Like the Positivists, Wilde emphasized the importance of 
individuality, complexity, and interdependence in the evolution of both scientific method and social 
phenomena. Nor did he abandon this framework later when he rejected the purely rationalist approach 
to human nature. His positivist belief in the relativity of truths supported his non-positivist faith in 
synthetic impressions and the truths of fiction and imagination. He affirmed the priority of the 
complex, elusive, living soul over the realms of scientific fact and natural law. L.J.D. 


86-1132. Martin, Robert K. Parody and Homage: The Presence of Pater in DORIAN GRAY, VN, 
63, 1983, 15-18. In The Picture of Dorian Gray, Wilde pays homage to Pater, but simultaneously 
parodies him by exposing the ‘‘secret’’ meaning of The Renaissance and illustrating its "possible 
misapplication.’’ Lord Henry imitates Pater in his theorizing, analysis of Dorian’s development, and 
“allegiance to Paterian sensuality’ (used by Wilde as a reproach and a method of asserting his 
distance from Pater). Wilde’s ambivalent response to Pater is evident in Dorian’s corruption by a 
book. Like Manus the Epicurean, Dorian Gray is a psychological novel (the study of one personality) 
and ''the dramatization of criticism.” D.H.C. 


86-1133. Schroeder, Horst. Oscar Wilde at Homburg, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 361-2. Guest lists for 
residences in this town for 1892 make possible more exact knowledge of Wilde's stay there that year. 
When his letters are reprinted, three changes should be made: the postcard to Pierre Louys dated July 
7, 1892 (the day of Wilde's arrival) belongs at the very beginning of Wilde's correspondence from 
Homburg. His letter to William Rothenstien about the Lord Chamberlain's ban on a production of 
Salome should be dated ‘‘mid-July.’’ And the letter to Frank Harris written right after Wilde's return 
from Germany should be dated "en August 10.” J.S.P. 


Victorian British Drama 


86-1134. Patten, Robert L. LONDON LETTER: Money, ''The Maniac's Tear, and London's Victorian 
Drama”, NCF, 36, 1, 1981, 72-8. [Patten, to explain the popularity of the Royal Shakespeare 
Company's Nicolas Nickleby, reviews the Victorian plays of this season — none of which include 
the graphic sexual depictions which have angered the Greater London Council.] G.A. 


Victorian British Fiction 


86-1135. Bratlinger, Patrick. What is ‘‘Sensational’’ about the “Sensation Novel’’?, NCF, 37, 1, 
1982, 1-28. The sensation novel can be defined from historical, structural and psychological perspectives. 
This fiction, especially that by Wilkie Collins, Sheridan LeFanu, Mary E. Braddon, Mrs. Henry 
Wood, and others, is characterized by an apparent breakdown in narrative authority as the author 
searched for new narrative strategies which allow the withholding of secret information. Modern 
Detective fiction also utilizes traits from the sensation novel. G.A. 


86-1136. Fahnestock, Jeanne. Bigamy: The Rise and Fall of a Convention, NCF, 36, I, 1981, 47-71. 
The bigamy novel of the 1860's owed its popularity to a contemporary scandal and trial, public anger 
over the confused marriage laws, and the reader's need to vicariously sin and be forgiven. Thus, the 
Thelwell vs. Yelverton case, which brought bigamy from the ranks of a far-fetched convention to a 
report of actual events; the number of intricate additions to the marriage laws, which could label a 
marriage as invalid for a variety of reasons; and the satisfaction afforded an audience which could 
read about accidental bigamists guiltlessly committing adultery, contributed to the widespread use of 
the convention. G.A. 


86-1137. Hong, Zhu. Nineteenth-Century British Fiction in New China: A Brief Report, NCF, 37, 2, 
1982, 207-13. In the period after the establishment of the People's Republic, 19th-century fiction 
moved to tbe forefront of Western literary studies. First accepted because of its explicit criticism of 
capitalist society (‘‘critical realism’’), I9th-century fiction was threatened because of the individualism 
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of its characters, then ignored as having little but historical relevance. An appreciation of literature's 
‘human appeal is needed for a restoration of the popularity of 19th-century fiction. G.A. 


86-1138. Knoepflmacher, U.C. The Balancing of Child and Adult: An Approach to Victorian - 
Fantasies for Children, NCF, 37, 4, 1983, 497-530. Margaret Gatty, lewis Carroll, and Rudyard 
Kipling, like other Victorians who wrote for children, were intensely aware of their double readership. 
Never able to bring about a complete annihilation of the self-awareness of adult readers, these writers 
rely on ironic distancing devices to suspend disbelief in their adult readers but retain the innocence of 
the child reader unaware of the irony. The use of childlike adults such as the Queen of Hearts or 
Kipling’s fluidity, which simultaneously maintains the worlds of innocence and experience, results 
from this attempt to balance child and adult expectations. G.A. 


86-1139. Sabin, Margery. The Life of English Idiom, The Laws of French Cliché, Raritan, 1, 2, 
1981, 54-72. In 19th-century English novels an unacknowledged tension occurs between the use of 
standard language to denote serious character and the feeling that dialect conveys character more 
genuinely. French fiction, especially Flaubert's, uses value-laden clichés to stereotype its bourgeoisie. 
By the 20th century in England, idiom replaced dialect following an '*intensified consciousness” of 
popular speech's vitality. The French cliché, burdened by intellectual demands, continued to work 
ironically. M.J.L. 


86-1140. Trodd, Anthea. The Policeman and the Lady: Significant Encounters in Mid- Victorian 
Fiction, VS, 27, 4, 1984, 435-60. The encounter of the detective policeman and the young lady, 
representative of the sanctity of the home, is a recurrent and troubling situation in Mid-Victorian life 
and fiction. Sensational murder investigations, particularly the Road Murder case, raised the specters 
of loss of innocence as well as privacy. The public demanded that crimes be solved without police 
intrusion on middle class domesticity. The novelists, Oliphant, Collins, Braddon, Gaskell, Dickens, 
and Trollope, developed a variety of strategies in their adaptations of theme. Usually, their working 
class detectives proved incapable of understanding the nature of those of higher status. The lady 
might look guilty to their eyes, but rarely was. The detective could catch the lady’s maid but not the 
lady. L.J.D. 


86-1141. Yeazell, Ruth Bernard. Why Political Novels Have Heroines: SYBIL, MARY BARTON, 
and FELIX HOLT, Novel, 18, 2, 1985, 126-44. In Sybil, Mary Barton, and Felix Holt the courtship 
plot serves to distract us from the violence involved in the political strife. The heroine is innocent and 
unaggressive, and this enables the author to contain and ease the anxieties aroused by the social and 
political difficulties. A. B.F. 


See also 86-1209. 
Victorian British Poetry 


86-1142. Rader, Ralph W. Notes on Some Structural Varieties and Variations in Dramatic ''I'' 
Poems and Their Rhetorical Implications, VP, 22, 2, 1984, 103-20. It is not enough to designate “I” 
poems as dramatic monologues or dramatic lyrics. We need to recognize the mask poem, in which 
the persona speaks for the poet; the expressive lyric, in which we get the poet's emergent response to 
the scene; and poems like In Memoriam, which are too complex to fall into any of these categories. 

A.B.F. 


Victorian British Prose 


86-1143. Frank, Robert Worth, Jr. The Most Amusing Book in the Language, ASch, 54, 1, 1984/5, 
89-97. Soon to be 100 years old, the Dictionary of National Biography was a mammoth undertaking 
and '*an incredible record of human effort and evasion, of achievement, bungling, genius, frustration, 
and folly.’’ Almost any one of its 35,700 entries, particularly those of obscure personalities, provides 
a rewarding experience. Principal credit for the glories of the DNB must be attributed to George 
Smith, Sir Leslie Stephen, aud Sidney Lee. S.G.K. 
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E Victorian British General 


86-1144. Jordan, Ellen. The Christening of the New Woman: May 1894, VN, 63, 1983, 19-21. The 
idea of the New Womman began in the 1880's with such works as Olive Schreiner's The Story of an 
African Farm and Three Dreams in a Desert (The Fortnightly Review, 48, 1887, 128-203), Sarah 
Grand's Ideala, and Mona Caird's essays (later collected in The Morality of Marriage and Other 
Essays on the Status and Destiny of Women, 1897). Although Saturday Review and Punch attacked 
the new feminists, serious discussion continued with Grand's The Heavenly Twins, George Egerton's 
Keynotes, and George Gissing's The Odd Women. The name New Woman developed from Grand's 
phrase ''the new woman"' in her attacks on ‘‘the Brawling Brotherhood" in the Northern American 
Review (1894) and a reply by Ouida, who supplied the capitals. Punch popularized the label. D H.C 


See also 86-790. 


BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
' Dannie Abse 


86-1145. Oxley, William. Same Coin, Different Sides — The Poetry of Dannie Abse and Leonard 
Clark, PoetW, 20, 4, 1985, 66-88. Though appearing to be greatly different, Abse and the late Clark 
perfectly exemplify “the whole problematic of the English poetic tradition in this here and now.” 
` Abse is a poet of the city, a realistic pessimist; Clark a poet of nature, of the child; with a strong 
mystical-religious tendency. Yet both write in rather simple language and attempt to bring a degree of 
order out of the world’s chaos. P.G.D. 


| 
Richard Aldington 


86-1146. Gates, Norman T. IMAGES OF WAR and DEATH OF A HERO: Aldington's Twice-Used 
Images, MBL, 4, 2, 1979, 120-7. Aldington's war poems and his first novel are linked by the 
reappearance in the novel of images and details of trench life from the poems. G.A. 


W;H. Auden 


86-1147. Jarfe, Günther. W.H. Auden und Sigmund Freud. Ein Versuch über den Einfluss Freuds 
auf Form, Bildlichkeit und Thematik in Audens früher Dichtung [An Inquiry into Freud's Influence 
on Form, Imagery and Theme in Auden's Early Poetry], Poetica, 11, 1-2, 1979, 176-206. The 
often-mentioned influence of Freud on Auden through his reading of D.H. Lawrence, among others, 
needs to be documented in detail rather than stated as a generalisation. Using elements of Freud's 
theories, Auden transforms psychological processes into dramatised events, but views the psychological 
impoverishment caused by progressive collectivisation in modern society as the cause of repression 
and aggressiveness in individuals. Auden's imagery shows two apparently contradictory tendencies: 
towards abstraction through the use of metonymy, and towards concreteness through the use of 
allegorised landscape. Auden's combination of metonymy and allegory is one aspect of a modern 
conception of form as a simultaneously mimetic and critical process. (In German) MJ.R. 


86-1148. Rowe, Margaret Moan. Travels with a Poet: WH Auden in Iceland and China, MBL, 4, 
2, 1979, 128-36. While both Letters from Iceland and Journey to a War are travel books, they 
illustrate technical and tonal differences. The didacticism in the latter book differs from the ease of 
Letters from Iceland; this difference emerges from other aspects of these books as well. G.A. 


Elizabeth Bowen 
86-1149. Coates, John. In Praise of Civility: Conservative Values in Elizabeth Bowen's THE DEATH 
OF THE HEART, Rena, 37, 4, 1985, 248-65. In The Death of the Heart, Bowen presents a picture of 
a moral crisis in society at large. This is made clear in the novel’s opening scene. The novel is a 
complex consideration of the link between emotional choices and the public lives of its characters. In 
her exploration of moral values, Bowen did not seek to impose a design for the living from outside 
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upon the world she describes; rather, she dealt scrupulously with the common needs and natural 
instincts thwarted in the present state of things. The reader, moreover, is free to draw his own 
conclusions. "DAC 


G.K. Chesterton 


86-1150. Ribstein, Max. Chesterton anti-impressionniste . . . ou impressionniste? [Chesterton the 
Anti-Impressionist, . . . or the Impressionist?], EA, 35, 4, 1982, 396-407. Throughout his writing- 
career, Chesterton attacked the Impressionists as demonstrating how a preoccupation with the externals 
of light and color leads inevitably to scepticism and pessimism; yet paradoxically his own style of 
novel-writing used many similar techniques in description and is closely akin to theprose-style of the 
writers of the Nineties. The key figures for Chesterton were Whistler and Wilde, for he saw the 
artistic assumptions underlying Whistler’s paintings as leading directly to the Aestheticism of Wilde. 
(In French) D.M.J. 


Leonard Clark 
See 86-1145. 


Cyril Connolly 


86-1151. Adams, Robert M. Cyril Connolly and the Man of Letters, ASch, 54, 1, 1984/5, 99-105. 
Connolly, who has been receiving renewed interest, was one of the last men of letters, an upper 
bourgeois tradition that arose in the early 19th century with the new quarterlies. He lacked maney, an 
academic post, and secure status. He diagnosed his own failures, particularly the squandering of his 
talents on ephemera. His best writings are his autobiographical and travel pieces. The versatile but 
superficial man of letters has been supplanted by the specialist. Other than as a cultural vaudevillian, 
the man of letters, ‘‘someone with a free critical mind and a knack of civilized communication,’’ will 
continue to fit in the interstices. S.G.K. 


Joseph Conrad 


86-1152. Caserio, Robert L. Joseph Conrad, Dickensian Novelist of the. Nineteenth Century: A 
Dissent from fan Watt, NCF, 36, 3, 1981, 337-47. Dickens should be considered a context for 
Conrad’s work; a contextual criticism which locates specific links between the two is needed. The 
influence of French novels on Conrad has been adequately established, but the influence of Tennyson, 
Browning, Kipling, and especially Dickens on Conrad has received too little attention. Watt errs in 
misjudging these influences and in the connection he claims between Conrad's writing and Nietzsche's 
world of deception. G.A. 


86-1153. Davidson, Arnold E. Delimiting VICTORY: The Ending of Conrad's Last Major Novel, 
MBL, 3, 2, 1978, 88-100. The causes of Axel Heyst’s suicide are not articulated in the narrative, but 
stem from ''life trying to get hold of" him in the form of Rasumov's fate. Unlike Kurtz, who can 
triumph over horror by voicing his own judgement of his life, Heyst makes a more complete 
self-condemnation that parodies Christian hope. G.A. 


86-1154. Galen, Nina. Stephen Crane as a Source for Conrad’s Jim, NCF, 38, 1, 1983, 78-96. 
Conrad subconsciously linked his friend Crane’s fatal case of pulmonary tuberculosis with Conrad’s 
mother’s death from the same disease when Conrad was seven. Conrad also blamed himself for 
Crane’s death and felt that by keeping Jim alive in the novel he was keeping Crane alive as well. 
What had been a short story stretched to novel length and, when Crane did die, was completed. G.A. 


86-1155. Hunter, Allan. Letters from. Conrad: I, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 366-70. In five letters from 
Conrad to Hugh Clifford written in 1902-3, Clifford’s health, English prose style, a gift of a book 
(Clifford’s), the loan of some books, and Conrad’s promise of a visit are subjects discussed. Jean- 
Aubry wrongly dates the first letter from Conrad as 1898; it’s 1899. Of the 30 Conrad letters in 


Clifford’s files, nine have been published, eight of them by Jean-Aubry. i J.S.P. > 
86-1156. Koc, Barbara. The Correspohdence Exchange between Conrad, His Family and the Polish — 


Legation in London (1919-1931), KN, 29:3-4, 1982, 245-51. The letters between the Polish Legation 
and Conrad, now in Poland, reveal the great contrast between Conrad as an English writer and as an 
activist in Polish matters. In 1920 Eustace Sapieha, the first Polish legate in Great Britain, asked 


t 
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Conrad's help in creating an English-Polish Society in England, but had the hidden aim to persuade 
Conrad to write a propaganda book on General Joseph Pilsudski. Conrad demonstrated a belief in the 
progressive formation of public opinion about his native country through a clear presentation of 
historical truths in his own way. Other letters concern copyright for Polish translations of his works, 
and his widow's stress that Conrad wished to set Polish propaganda in the proper direction in 
England. H.Z. 


86-1157. Knowles, Owen, and G.W.S. Miskin. Unpublished Conrad Letters: The HQS WELLINGTON 
Collection, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 370-6. Seven letters [here reproduced] to various people discuss such 
things as personal affairs, literary matters, including Conrad’s one act-play One Day After (a failure); 
efforts on behalf of Norman Douglas; and family matters. The letters are in the library of the 
Honorary Company of Master Mariners, on the ship Wellington. J.S.P. 


B6-1158. Schwarz, Daniel R. The Necessary Voyage: Voice and Authorial Presence in THE NIGGER 
OF THE NARCISSUS, MBL, 3, 1, 1978, 35-47. Conrad grasped the experience of the sea voyage 
from his sea career to provide an ordering principle for his writing — finishing a voyage parallels a 
ship's docking. By mastering his material in this way, Conrad accepts an artistic identity and 
develops an authentic voice; he will no longer need an omniscient captain to order his fiction. G.A. 


86-1159. Stape, J.H. The Date of Conrad’s TURGENEV, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 376. Information in 
letters makes possible the following chronology: Edward Garnett asked Conrad at the end of April, 
1917, to write a preface for his Turgenev: A Study, published later that year. Conrad began it on May 
2 or shortly thereafter, and finished it some five days later. This chronology makes possible more 
exact dating of Conrad's letters to Garnett in Letters from Joseph Conrad, 1895-1924, pp. 248-51. 

J.S.P. 


86-1160. Steiner, Joan E. Modern Pharisees and False Apostles: Ironic New Testament Parallels in 
Conrad's HEART OF DARKNESS, NCF, 37, 1, 1982, 75-96. Heart of Darkness (especially in the 
scene with the Intended) reflects an ambivalent attitude toward Christianity, respecting its services 
while scorning its source. Marlow reflects that ambivalence (illustrated in numerous New Testament 
echoes) by recognizing the flimisiness of principles when tested, but also recognizing the elevation of 
human life in civilized society that adherence to principles can bring. G.A. 


Tony Curtis 


86-1161. Simpson, Mercer. Tony Curtis: Frontiersman of Anglo-Welsh Poets, PoetW, 20, 3, 1985, 
38-53. Curtis, who recently won the National Poetry Competition, has been influenced by the 
American confessional poets Lowell and Plath. Also in his background are Frost and Browning — 
the latter with his historical dramatic monologues. Despite these primarily American influences, his 


Welshness still plays a prominent part in his work. P.G.D. 
T.S. Eliot 

86-1162. Bottorff, William K. Mrs. Porter's Moon and RED WING, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 58-9. Waste 

Land 199-201 parodies the chorus to Kerry Mills's song "Red Wing.” P.K. 


86-1163. Christ, Carol T. Seif-Concealment and Self-expression in Eliot's and Pound's Dramatic 
Monologues, VP, 22, 2, 1984, 217-26. While Pound was deeply influenced by Browning, he did not 
strive for dramatic illusion but stressed instead the tension between poet and mask. Eliot, on the other 
hand, sought to create a persona separated from the poet. A.B.F. 


86-1164. Crawford, Robert. James Thomson and T.S. Eliot, VP, 23, 1, 1985, 23-41. Eliot’s early 
reading of James Thomson not only left an extensive influence on his poetry but also led him to bring 
to Dante associations which had their root in The City of Dreadful Night. Thomson enabled Eliot to 
see Dante as a poet of modern London and to use London as an image of the modern mind in The 
Waste Land. A.B.F. 


86-1165. Hiriyannaiah, A. THE HOLLOW MEN: A Revision, Triveni, 49, 2, 1980, 52-4. The 
Hollow Men (1925) portrays a decadent world '*void of spiritual vision.” Without the ‘‘vital content 
of life," the hollow man is reduced to death in life. The poem's confessional tone suggests the 
**aimless mechanical rounds of life” and transforms the poem into an ''ironic litany of frustration and 
despair.” D.W.A. 
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86-1166. Korpakovä, Renata. THE WASTE LAND and A DRUNK MAN LOOKS AT THE 
THISTLE: A Confrontation of Two Intellectual Milestones, BSE, 15, 1983, 139-47. When The 
Waste Land appeared in 1922 it caused an aesthetic and intellectual revolt. When A Drunk Man 
appeared in 1926 it presented a new artistic creed intimately tied up with a Scottish renaissance and a 
rising patriotism. Both poems discarded traditional artistic conventions but The Waste Land offered a 
painfully valid pessimism, whilst A Drunk Man pointed optimistically to open ways ahead. D.I.B. 


86-1167. Sypher, Wylie. Mrs. Post, May I Present Mr. Eliot, ASch, 34, 2, 1985, 250-2. Emily Post 
and T.S. Eliot, contemporaries, both represent the quest for a usable past in a Philistine society. 
Post’s Best Society, like Eliot’s community of Christians, is hierarchical. Post and Eliot were 
provincials aware of the disabilities of provincialism. Both urged impersonality, though Post was 
more optimistic than Eliot. ) S.G.K. 


Ford Madox Ford 


86-1168. Cheng, Vincent J. Religious Differences in THE GOOD SOLDIER: The ''Protest'' Scene, 
Rena, 37, 4, 1985, 238-47. Much of the plot of The Good Soldier is revealed through dialogue, but 
- several episodes are novelistically portrayed. One such scene is the ‘‘Protest’’ incident in Part One, 
which serves as an illuminating case study of the role of religion in the novel. But the religious 
element is not limited to this one scene, for again in Part Four there is a brief reprise of the *‘Protest’’ 
scene given during recollections of the rambling first-person narrator. In using such a biased narrator, 
Ford suggest ‘‘a moral tale more sympathetic towards the Catholic faith than has usually been 
assumed by focusing on the moral relativism and emptiness of a beleaguered, faithless world exemplified 
by the tale and its teller."' G.A.C. 


86-1169. Lynn, David H. Watching the Orchards Robbed: Dowell and THE GOOD SOLDIER, 
SNovel, 16, 4, 1984, 410-23. The shift between the events of the novel as they occurred and how 
Dowell sees them now as he attempts to interpret them are what defines the structural irony of the 
novel. Contrary to critical opinion. Dowell is a hero and a narrator who completes a moral education. 

L.M.S. 


E.M. Forster 


86-1170. Lohrli, Anne. Chapman and Hall, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 377-8. Forster's choice of these 
names for characters in his posthumously published novel Maurice Christopher Hall, in this sequence, 
is odd, for readers would almost certainly read them as the name of a well known publishing firm. 

J.S.P. 


John Fowles 


86-1171. Begnal, Michael H. A View of Fowles' THE MAGUS, MBL, 3, 1, 1978, 67-72. The 
Magus is a parody of the conventional Bildungsroman. While Nicholas's end is uncertain and any 
hope for his growth unlikely, Fowles's attention is on the reader, who is to learn the importance of 
love from the novel. G.A. 


86-1172. Humma, John B. James and Fowles: Tradition and Influence, UTQ, 54, 1, 1984, 79-100. 
Integral to the fictions of James and Fowles is the striking out by their characters for the emotional 
life. This theme is bound up with two others: the quest for a refinement of consciousness, and an 
existential treatment of human relationships and the difficulties attendant upon freedom and moral 
choice. An examination of the treatment of these themes shows how Fowles may have learned from 
James, and applied what he learned in a continuation of the ''great tradition''. P.H. 


86-1173. Vonková, Eva. The Emancipation of the Victorian Heroine. Contrasting Approaches in 
Meredith, Hardy.and Fowles (With Particular Reference to Fowles), BSE, 15, 1983, 149-58. George 
Meredith and Thomas Hardy present progressive views of the emancipation of women, but their 
views in Diana of the Crossways and Jude the Obscure are tempered by Victorian contemporaneity. 
Meredith presents the emancipation of women by concentrating on intellectual power; Hardy concentrates 
on sexual freedom. But we have to turn to John Fowles to complete the picture of the emancipated 
Victorian heroine; in The French Lieutenant's Woman he concentrates on the woman's individuality 
and the need to liberate herself from a hostile epoch. D.I.B. 
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William Golding 


86-1174. Sta°lhammar, Mall. William Golding’s Oeuvre: ‘‘the most excellent work of an ideal 
spirit", MSpr, 77, 4, 1983, 321-4. Because the rise of evil characterises Golding's novels he has 
been labelled a pessimist. However, the exposing of evil can be seen as an interest in the force of 
good, and hence Golding is best seen as an optimist. DIR. 


Edmund Gosse 


86-1175. Arthur, Anthony. Gosse’s FATHER AND SON: Escape from ''The Prison of Puritanism’’, 

MBL, 3, 1, 1978, 73-7. The two differing temperaments in Gosse’s novel represent Amold’s 
Hebraism and Hellenism. The book describes a flight from Puritanism to the Arnoldian sweetness 
and light of literature. G.A. 


Graham Greene 


86-1176. Hoskins, Robert. Hale, Pinkie and the Pentecost Theme in BRIGHTON ROCK, MBL, 3, 
1, 1978, 56-66. Pinkie's spiritual conflict is portrayed by repeated images of a bird — often trying to 
break the barrier Pinkie has constructed to keep it out. His refusal to accept Rose's love, which would 
prepare his heart for God's Iove, takes the form of this resistance to the Holy Spirit. G.A. 


Aldous Huxley 


86-1177. Bala, Adarsh. Aldous Huxley: A Philosopher Artist, Triveni, 49, 4, 1980, 79-83. Contrary 
to the temper of his age, Huxley rejected materialism and encouraged pursuit of the spiritual. While 
Point Counter Point (1928) depicts Huxley's disillusionment with society, his Perennial Philosophy 
(1946) draws from the Bhagavad-gita in portraying solutions to the moral bankruptcy of his time. 

D.W.A. 


86-1178. Watt, Donald. Huxley's Aesthetic Ideal, MBL, 3, 2, 1978, 128-42. Critics have studied 
Huxley’s attempt to build an ideological synthesis for modern man but ignored his concept of fiction. 
His letters and fiction reveal an attempt to combine usually separate artistic categories —- tragic, 
comic, fantastic, and realistic. G.A. 


David Jones 


86-1179. Dilworth, Thomas. Sex and the Goddess in the Poetry of David Jones, UTQ, 54, 3, 1985, 
251-64. Among religious poets Jones is especially important because he gives new expression to a 
metaphor that is central to Western religion, that the soul is female to God. The sexual implications of 
this metaphor create problems of response, especially in the male reader, which Jones attempts to 
solve by setting his focus not on God, but on the female lover of God, so that the male reader can 
respond without imaginatively straining his sexual identity. P.H. 


86-1180. McArthur, Kathleen. A Vision of Desolation — An Examination of the Passchendaele 
Section from the Abandoned BOOK OF BALAAM'S ASS, PoetW, 20, 3, 1985, 67-77. Jones' 
poem, which was intended as a link between In Parenthesis and The Anathemata, deals with the 
disastrous Somme campaign in the first world war. So grim were the events that Jones was unable to 
come to grips with the ''spiritual and physical desolation and destruction'' of the time, and thus he 
was unable to put the work into fin&l form. P.G.D. 


86-1181. Terpstra, John. ‘Bedad He Revives! See How He Raises!’: An Introduction to David 
~ Jones's THE SLEEPING LORD, UTQ, 52, 1, 1982, 94-105. This poem occupies a special place in 
the body of Jones's work. It is in effect a summary of his thought and feeling. It contains his great 
affection for Wales and his understanding of its historical importance for Britain, as well as his 
sadness at its present state. It reflects also his understanding of myth and its relation to fact, and his 
dismay at the present-day decline in:spirituality, love of nature, and awareness of spiritual continuity. 

P.H. 


R.D. Laing 
86-1182. Showalter, Elaine. R.D. Laing and the Sixties, Raritan, 1, 2, 1981, 107-27. Laing exemplified 
the ''politics of madness'' that informed much 1960s English fiction. Stressing continuity between 
sanity and madness, and influenced by phenomenology and existentialism, Laing applies the voyage 
motif to the inner regions of the mind. Lionel Trilling, though attacking his ‘‘cult of authenticity," 
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shares Laing’s sense of the modern self opposed to social reality; Doris Lessing’s 1960s fiction 
dramatizes Laing’s theories. MII. 

Philip Larkin 
86-1183. Cushman, Keith. Larkin's Landscapes, MBL, 4, 2, 1979, 109-19. Larkin's treatment of 


"man's alienation from the natural world includes lengthy descriptions of nature and brief lines that 


indicate the chasm between that nature and the lonely narrative voice. These landscapes, Larkin’s 
views of nature, serve as expressions of his vision and attitude — he represents the end of the 
tradition of English nature poetry. G.A. 


86-1184. Reibetanz, John. Lyric Poetry as Self-Possession: Philip Larkin, UTQ, 54, 3, 1985, 
265-83. Since the first publication of The Less Deceived, Larkin's poetry has often been identified 
with the aims and values of the Movement, particularly the tendency to suppress the shaping presence 
of the poet’s personality and achieve an essentially public poetry. In retrospect it seems necessary to 
reinterpret the collection, to bring the poet back into the poems, to find their personal as well as their 
artistic significance. P.H. 


D.H. Lawrence 


86-1185. Clarke, Bruce. The Eye and the Soul: A Moment of Clairvoyance in THE PLUMED 
SERPENT, SoR, 19, 2, 1983, 289-301. Visuality ‘‘arouses a superficial, inauthentic eros’’ in 
Lawrence’s later fiction. The Plumed Serpent culminates his efforts to replace visuality with a 
representation of dark, actual desire, of soul. Corrupt visuality results when eye dominates soul; to 
subvert such ''hard visuality,’’ the soul must be recentered vis-a-vis vision either by encouraging the 
eye’s expressive, rather than receptive, function (as when Kate confronts the two Mexican boatmen) 
or by rendering the soul as a kind of eye (clairvoyance, as in Kate’s foreshadowing vision of Ramon’s 
stabbing). In either case, visual images become symbolic in their attempt to represent soul, that 
nonvisual ''system of imperishable, inarticulate, yet nevertheless human truth.” ` B.K.H. 


86-1186. Cushman, Keith. The Young Lawrence and the Short Story, MBL, 3, 2, 1978, 101-12. 
Lawrence’s short fiction has its origins in his early interest in Gorky and Maupassant and his later 
turning away from the French and Russians in favor of Verga and Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Lawrence 
developed as a writer by outgrowing the school of realism and incorporating his view of the impersonal 
forces governing the universe in his perspective. G.A. 


86-1187. Modiano, Marko. Symbolism, Characterisation and Setting in THE WHITE PEACOCK, 
by D.H. Lawrence, MSpr, 77, 4, 1983, 345-52. The White Peacock describes the relationships 
between a number of characters who, in a society in transition, try to come to terms with that society 
and each other. The major theme is not to be found in the portrayal of women condemning their men, 
but in the portrayal of a society in the process of industrialisation where human interaction suffers. 
DIR. 


= F.R. Leavis 


86-1188. Jacobson, Dan. F.R. Leavis, ASch, 54, 2, 1985, 221-6. Leavis offered a unique sense of 
community constituted by a meeting of writer and reader that constantly re-created the tradition. 

(During his memorable encounter with an elderly Leavis when Jacobson was invited to give a talk at 
Cambridge, he discovered an extraordinary personality of ceaseless activity.] — ' S.G.K. 


| 
Wyndham Lewis ; 


86-1189. Lafourcade, Bernard. Wyndham Lewis, post-modemiste avant la lettre? [A Post-Modernist 
Before His Time?], EA, 35, 3, 1982, 280-95. The quarter-century since his death has done little to 
diminish Lewis's power to‘arouse antagonism, but this only demonstrates the force of his work. His 
so-called Fascism is actually the disconcerting gaze that he directs upon life, and he refused to be tied 
down by a label. As a writer he anticipates Sartre and Céline, while, among many others, Michael 
Ayrton and Francis Bacon show clear influences from his painting. Even today his relationship to the 
other, more celebrated Modemists had not been finally established. Often compared with Swift's, his 
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work may more illuminatingly be traced back to that of Defoe. He is still ahead, not only of his own 
time, but of ours. (In French) D.M.J. 


Hugh MacDiarmid 
See 86-1166. 
Ian McEwan 


86-1190. Duperray, Max. Insolite modernité: THE CEMENT GARDEN d’Ian McEwan, chef- 
d'oeuvre d'une novelle littérature de l'angoisse [Unusual Modernity: Ilan McEwan’s THE CEMENT 
GARDEN, a Masterpiece of a New Literature of Anguish], EA, 35, 4, 1982, 420-9. This, McEwan's 
first novel, continues the almost playful fascination with disgust shown in the two earlier collections 
of short stories. The four adolescents find themselves enclosed within a world of decay, and the 
narrator is further enclosed within his own consciousness, unti] the climactic incestuous coupling 
with his elder sister. Reminiscent in structure of Poe's Fall of the House of Usher, the modern work 
rejects the romanticism of Poe's style and in very plain language depicts the simultaneous attraction 
and repulsiveness of desire, and the constant threat of external tyranny and physical decomposition. 
(In French) D.M.J. 


T. Sturge Moore 


86-1191. Middleton, David. ‘‘Vestiges of Perfection”: T. Sturge Moore’s DAIMONASSA, SoR, 
19, 1, 1983, 39-56. An important poet, seldom read though praised by Yeats, Pound, and others, 
Moore favored ‘‘a poetical unification of I9th-century Hebraism and Hellenism” integrating harmoniously 
all aspects of life. Views propounded in his ethical and aesthetic credo The Powers of the Air (1920) 
also find expression in his verse tragedy Daimonassa (1930), which examines the difficulty of moral 
choice and action in this world but finds “action informed by the highest moral intent’’ preferable to 
the ills attending attempts to escape the burdens of human existence. [A postscript noting the 
problems of, yet need for, serious modern verse drama concludes the essay.] B.K.H. 


H.H. Munro (Saki) 


86-1192. Orel, Harold. H.H. Munro and the Sense of a Failed Community, MBL, 4, 2, 1979, 87-96. 
Munro (Saki) bitterly criticized the English aristocracy in The Great Bassington and When William 
Came, but his romanticization of the values of that class creates a split in his novels that causes their 
failure. His use of historic connections, patriotism, and description of the English countryside serves 
to defend the very class he satirized. GA. 


George Orwell 


86-1193. Good, Graham. ‘‘Ingsoc in Relation to Chess’’: Reversible Opposites in Orwell’s 1984, 
Novel, 18, 1, 1984, 50-63. Winston and Julia cannot be seen as hero and heroine of 1984 because 
their affair is only an experiment carried out by the Thought Police. The reversibility of opposites is 
not confined to Ingsoc alone but applies to the entire work. The usual tragic reading of the book 
conceals the view of total hopelessness that underlies it. ; A.B.F. 


86-1194. Justman, Stewart. Orwell’s Plain Style, UTQ, 53, 2, 1983/4, 195-203. Orwell’s best 
writing is descriptive, but while he holds firm to the distinction between sense and nonsense, and to 
the belief in objective truth, he does not honour rigid distinctions between fact and fiction, or 
observing and acting, or object and subject. His writing speaks to us of persistence and passing, of 
repudiation and keeping; it moves us because we are inheritors of a tradition whose assumptions must 
be doubted but which should not be despised. P.H. 


John Osborne 


86-1195. Reddy, K. Venkata. An Angry Young Man whose Anger stems from Love, Triveni, 49, 1, 
1980, 22-5. Osborne’s disgust with human ''mores and beliefs’’ results from his love of humanity, as 
he battles the inertia and ennui of people ‘‘whose material aims have been fulfilled.” Jimmy Pater in 
Look Back in Anger (1957) sees the ‘‘charade of meaningless existence," and Bill Maitland in 
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Inadmissable Evidence (1965) is angered by the ‘‘tepid responses of those that surround him.” 
D.W.A. 


Wilfred Owen 


86-1196. Hepburn, James. Wilfred Owen's Poetic Development, MBL, 4, 2, 1979, 97-108. Owen's 
experimentation, especially with off-rhyme, leads to variety in tone, mood, and perspective that 
increases his poetic power. Exposure, Strange Meeting, At a Calvary Near Ancre, A Terre, and 
S.I. W. provide examples of this increased richness of texture. G.A. 


Bertrand Russell 


86-1197. Moran, Margaret. Bertrand Russell’s Early Approaches to Literature, UTQ, 54, 1, 1984, 
56-78. Although his ambition was to compose imaginative masterpieces, Russell’s contribution to 
literature was limited to his function as an essayist. His lack of success in his attempt in 1902 to make 
a general statement about the function of literature demonstrates an ambivalence to the disciplined 
study of the subject. But certain letters do suggest hesitant movement towards resolving some of the 
conflicting elements apparent in his approach to literature. P.H. 


Muriel Spark 


86-1198. Leonard, Joan. ''Loitering With Intent'': Muriel Spark’s Parabolic Techinque, StLitI, 18, 
1, 1985, 65-77. Spark's fictive method closely resembles that of the parable. Through its narrative 
lucidity and economy, the parable evokes the extraordinary within the ordinary and the universal 
within the particular. Spark's parabolic technique invites us to share in a double vision which both 
subverts our interpretation of daily experience and offers a ‘‘glimpse of the spiritual dimensions of 
the universe.” J.C. 


George Bernard Shaw 
See 86-779, 785. i 
Dylan Thomas 


86-1199. Ackerman, John. Poets as Friends, PoetW, 20, 4, 1985, 59-65. (rev.-art.: Portrait of a 
Friend by Gwen Watkins, n.p., n.d.). Gwen Watkins’ book on the Dylan Thomas-Vernon Watkins 
friendship provides a ‘‘uniquely informative and perceptive picture of the two poets." Although a 
rather one-sided relationship on the surface (Thomas failed to appear at Watkins' wedding), it seems 
evident that Thomas gave Watkins the same sort of confidence in his talent that Robert Frest earlier 
gave to Edward Thomas. P.G.D. 


Vernon Watkins 
See 86-1199. 
H.G. Wells 


86-1200. Sommers, Jeffrey. Wells's TONO-BUNGA Y: The Novel Within the Novel, SNovel, 17, 
1, 1985, 69-79. The experimentation of Wells's novel lies in its examination of what separates 
autobiography from autobiographical fiction. He draws a character who confronts the problem of 
whether to write a novel or an autobiography and who selects the same solution Wells did in writing 
Tono-Bungay — to write an autobiographical novel. Wells uses his novel '*to communicate his views 
without writing a treatise which will clearly be seen as bold propaganda and without writing an 
autobiography which will raise all sorts of nonproductive questions about veracity.’’ L.M.S. 


Leonard Woolf 


86-1201. Lee, L.L. The Jungle as the “Other” in Leonard Woolf’s THE VILLAGE IN THE 
JUNGLE, MBL, 3, 2, 1978, 122-7. Woolf claimed the beauty and cruelty of the jungle to be his 
theme in this novel. But a second theme of the encroaching evil of human civilization, deliberate 
cruelty, reflects Woolf's growing anti-colonialism. G.A. 


D 
H 
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, Virginia Woolf 
86-1202. Baley, Bamey. Woolf and Hemingway, VWM, 24, 1985, 2-3. In her review (New York 
Herald Tribune, Oct. 9, 1927) of Hemingway’s Men Without Women, Woolf pointed out his 
""superfluidity of dialogue’’ and ''lack of proportion,” placed him with the French writers of short 
stories, commented on his ''self-conscious virility," and used the imagery of the bullfight to discuss 
his writing style. The mild review irritated Hemingway. D.H.C. 


86-1203. Bassoff, Bruce. Tables in Trees: Realism in TO THE LIGHTHOUSE, SNovel, 16, 4, 

1984, 424-34. For Woolf, realism is tinged with the individual’s needs and decisions. Representation 

is individualized by the artist, yet common to others. To see clearly is to see the world as others do. 
L.M.S. 


86-1204. EE? Lydia. Review-Essay: Virginia Woolf and her Critics: ''On the Discriminations 
of FEMINISMS"', SNovel, 17, 1, 1985, 95-103. (rev.-art.) Three new collections on Woolf show 
the extreme differences in critics regarding her relation to feminism: Patricia Clements and Isobel 
Grundy, eds. Virginia Woolf: New Critical Essays (London: Vision and Barnes and Noble, 1983); 
Elaine K. Ginsberg and Laura Moss Gotlieb, eds. Virginia Woolf: Centennial Essays (Troy, NY 
Whitson, 1983); and Jane Marcus, ed. Virginia Woolf: A Feminist Slant (Lincoln: Univ. of Nebraska 
Pr., 1983). L.M.S. 


86-1205. Fourtina, !Hervé. BETWEEN THE ACTS: l'impossible entre-pris [The Impossible Enterprise], 
EA, 35, 2, 1982, 139-51. Both the title of the novel ard its structure point to the empty space of 
intermediacy in its heart. The desperation of Miss La Trobe's attempt to create, through the actors' 

words, a temporary unity among her audience is paralleled by the way in which the efforts of all the 
characters to communicate with one another are repeatedly thwarted by outside forces. ''The words’ 
impossible enterprise is to be understood literally as their incapacity to refer, in the last analysis, to 
anything but their own possibility of existence as instruments of a 'certain hold' on a reality, the 
essential escapability of which they ultimately only make the clearer."' (In French) D.MJ. 


86-1206. Lawson; Richard H. Technique and Function of Time in Virginia Woolf's BETWEEN 
THE ACTS, MBL, 3, 1, 1978, 19-34. Woolf finds a balance between chronological time and 
subjective time in Between the Acts. By setting the novel on a June day in 1939, Woolf provides the 
chronological frame which lends coherence to various forms of subjective time. The novel's structural 
relationship of reality to pageant reinforces the link between chronological and personal time. G.A. 


86-1207. Richter, Harvena. Virginia Woolf and Mary Hamilton, VWM, 24, 1985, 1. Woolf's use of 
the ballad of the Four Mary's in A Room of One's Own and her substitutions of Judith Shakespeare 
and herself for Mary Hamilton (the woman who murdered her child) supports a reading in which 
childlessness is as important as a room and money for the creative woman. Woolf's diary and several 
essays repeat this theme. D.H.C. 


86-1208. Steele, Elizabeth. ''The Impenitent Intellectual”: An Obscure Item For a Woolf Secondary 
Bibliography, VWM, 24, 1985, 1-2. [In researching which versions of Woolf's essays were translated 
into French, Steele received and translated into English an anonymous short essay The Enchantress of 
English Letters (Le Mois, March 1-April 1, 1935, 162-4) on Woolf as critic, novelist, publisher, and 
woman. The translation is included.] . D.H.C. 


Twentieth Century British Fiction 


86-1209. Sabin, Margery. The Life of English Idiom, The Laws of French Cliché (ID, Raritan, 1, 3, 
1982, 70-89. Flaubert and Proust rejected common speech as bourgeois, but Joyce and Lawrence 
endow idiom with value. Their voluntary exiles intensified idiom as a distinct object of consciousness, 
for Joyce a social reality and an inner vitality, for Lawrence an expression of repelling but provoking 
emotion. Neither idealized it, but idiom's irregularity — its resistance to linguistic convention — 
bespoke a virtue associated with SE This paradox creates ''uncommon depth and unresolvable 
tension'' in the fiction. , MII. 


j 
See also 86-1139. 
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Twentieth danis British Poetry 


86:1210. Elon, Florence. The Movement Against Itself: British Poetry. of the 19505, SoR, 19, 1, 

1983, 88-110. The 1956 anthology New Lines brought together poems by Elizabeth Jennings, John 
Holloway, Philip Larkin, Thom Gunn, Kingsley Amis, D.J. Enright, Donald Davie, Robert Conquest, 

and John Wain — poets known collectively as '"The Movement.” Yet close reading reveals as many 
differences as similarities among these poets’ works, and each poet exhibits style and content 
divergences from Movement tenets as articulated by Conquest and others. Finally, what connects 
these poets is not a consensus regarding the preferability of ''reason, wit, order and civilization over 
chaos, destruction and instinctual life" (the school's official poetics) but rather a shared concern for 
“‘how these forces should be balanced and judged.’ l B.K.H. 


| UNITED STATES 


UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
| . New Hampshire ' 

86-1211. Cox, James M. In Quest of the Primary in New Hampshire, SoR, 19, 2, 1983, 255-74. 

{Comments on Emerson (particularly his views of Daniel Webster), Hawthorne, and Frost highlight 

this encomium to New Hampshire and its place in American political life. (Revision of an address to 

New Hampshire Council for the Humanities.)] B.K.H. 


UNITED STATES IV. THEMES AND TYPES 

i 

Children's Literature ` . 
86-1212. Stott, J.C. Horses of Different Colors: The Plains Indians in Stories For Children, AIQ, 8, 
2, 1984, 117-25. Until recently children's picture books like The Little Red Caboose often stereotyped 
Native Americans. Books like Paul Goble's The Girl Who Loved Wild Horses (1978) and The Gift of 
the Sacred Dog (1980) help defeat these stereotypes. In Goble's books children ''see historic cultures 
honestly and fully depicted.'' In time young readers may ‘‘make these pictures of the cultures part; of 
their world view.” [Paul Goble, The Girl Who Loved Wild Horses, Scarsdale, N.Y.: Bradbury, 
1978; Paul Goble, The Gift of the Sacred Dog, Scardale, N. m Bradbury, 1980.] A.B. 
UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

William Bradford 


86-1213. Dedmond, Francis B. A Forgotten Attempt to Rescue the Bradford Manuscript, NEQ, 58, 
2, 1985, 242-52. Discovered in 1855 to be in the Bishop of London's Fullham Library, the Bradford 
MS was retumed to Massachusetts (26 May, 1897) because of the efforts of Senator George Hoar. In 
his acceptance address, Hoar enumerated past attempts to secure the MS, but forgot to mention the 
1880 attempt of William Watson Goodwin (1831-1912), Professor of Greek Literature at Harvard. In 
two letters to his uncle, Marston Watson (10 and 21 July, 1880) Goodwin discussed his failed attempt 
to get the MS returned. [Text of the two letters is given.] . RLS. 


Increase Mather 


86-1214. Bremer, Francis J. Increase Mather’s Friends: The Trans-Atlantic-Congregational Network 
of the Seventeenth Century, PAAS, 94, 1, 1984, 59-96. [The item presents five charts illustrating the 
network of relationships from 1600 to 1692. It also includes three pages of references.] Mather's 
involvement in the network gives new insight into Puritan ideas and explains how' news, aid, and 
ideas were shared by Puritans‘on both sides of the Atlantic. ` J.H.Ro. 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries U.S. Fiction 
See 86-883. 
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UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
James Fenimore Cooper 


86-1215. Axelrad, Allen M. The Order of the Leatherstocking Tales: DH Lawrence, David Noble, 
and the Iron Trap of History, AL, 54, 2, 1982, 189-211. The Leatherstocking Tales should be read in 
the chronological order of Leatherstocking’s life, suggested by Noble in Cooper, Leatherstocking and 
the Death of the American Adam (American Quarterly, 16, 1964, 419-31), not the chronological 
order of publication, suggested by Lawrence in Studies in Classic American Literature and generally 
accepted by most critics. Cooper suggested Leatherstocking’s age as a guide in his Preface To The 
Leather-Stocking Tales, New York, 1850. Alphabetization of the titles yields the same order. 
Reading in this order reveals the destruction of the myth of America (the New World) and, most 
importantly, depicts a cyclical pattern of history, informed by nature and also expressed in Cooper's 
The Crater or Vulcan's Peak. D.H.C. 


Emily Dickinson 


86-1216. Keller, Lynn, and Cristanne Miller. Emily Dickinson, Elizabeth Bishop, and the Rewards 
of Indirection, NEQ, 57, 4, 1984, 533-53. Dickinson and Bishop use indirection as a central strategy: 
manipulating incidents while appearing powerless and creating, through gender manipulation, intense 
personal subtexts to the surface text. The success of their indirection is revealed by their success in 
the male Western poetic tradition — they are not classed as ‘‘feminist’’ poets. The essential shyness 
of both made indirection an essential tool, while both also equate indirection with feminine power. 
Their verbal protective strategies (diction, elliptical impressions, symbolic animals, understatement) 
are alike. In contrast, Dickinson's indirection created a source of cultivated self-illuminating “‘lightning’’; 
whereas Bishop's understatement was used to disarm overpowering pain. R.L.S. 


86-1217. Wolosky, Shira. Emily Dickinson's War Poetry: The Problem of Theodicy, MR, 25, 1, 
1984, 22-41. Dickinson wrote half of her poems during the war years, and many directly address the 
war, more involve martial imagery, and still more reflect a martial background. These poems tend to 
question the value and significance of suffering and the justification of loss by gain. Dickinson's 
theological doubts were not assuaged by the religious rhetoric of the Civil War. J.H.Ro. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


86-1218. Reynolds, Larry J., and Tebbie E. Lynch. Sense and Transcendence in Emerson, Thoreau, 
and Whitman, SCB, 39, 4, 1979, 148-51. Transcendentalism as presented by these three writers 
includes ecstasy coupled with the knowledge that man and nature are united. This union of ecstasy 
and knowledge is unique with one of the five senses beginning the experience. Emerson seems to 
have centered on the sense of sight; Thoreau, sound; Whitman, touch. In noting Goethe’s ''Live in 
the all," Melville hit up the meaning of transcendentalism for these three. L.M.M. 


George Washington Harris 


86-1219. Keller, Mark A. The George Washington Harris ''Christmas Story” — A Reconsideration 
of Authorship, AL, 54, 2, 1982, 284-7. Home-Voices — A Tale for the Holy-Tide (rpt., N.Y. Spirit 
of the Times, Jan., 1850), attributed to Harris by William J. Starr in Gyascutus: Studies in Antebellum 
Southern Humorous and Sporting Writing (1978), is probably the work of the pseudonymous writer 
"Dunn Verrie Browne, Esq.'' (probably George W. Haskins), also addressed as ''G.W.H.'"' by 
editor William T. Porter. DHC: 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


86-1220. Baym, Nina. Concepts of Romance in Hawthorne's America, NCF, 38, 4, 1984, 426-43. 
Romance as a form was generally linked to the highly wrought, densely plotted, and overly ornate; 
the novel, as the probable fiction of everyday life, was seen as best suited to the needs of a distinctly 
American literature. In his time, and despite his own claims, Hawthome was seen neither as a writer 
of romances nor as a representative American writer. G.A. 
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86-1221. De Jong, Mary Gosselink. The Making of a ‘‘Gentle Reader’: Narrator and Reader in 
Hawthorne's Romances, SNovel, 16, 4, 1984, 359-77. Close stylistic analysis shows that Hawthorne's 
narrators adopt styles which generate reader involvement. Through having the narrators indicate their 
limits of knowledge, Hawthorne forces the reader to conspire with the narrator in delimiting the 
creation of the fiction. L.M.S. 


86-1222. Duban, James. Robins and Robinarchs in MY KINSMAN, MAJOR MOLINEUX, NCF, 
38, 3, 1983, 271-88. ''Robinocracy,'' a term of derision describing the political favoritism, corruption, 
and nepotism of Robert Walpole, also describes a ‘‘Tory dimension’’ of materialism and social 
advantage in Robin’s character. The other side of the American character, study self-reliance, is not 
merely seen as a virtuous alternative to Robinocracy; the crowd, representing self-reliance, turns on 
the Major and exercises the power of its numbers in an entirely arbitrary manner. The story, finally, 
deals with relations — the relations between strands of history and thought that influence the texture 
of the story and our response to it. G.A. 


86-1223. Fisher, Martha A. Massachusetts Choo-Choo and Cock-A-Doodle-Doo! Two Devices for 
Humor in Hawthorne and Melville, PEng, 11, 2, 1985, 15-23. Both Hawthorne and Melville at times 
used humor to express their concern over changes being wrought by American technology — 
Melville, a bawdy humor and Hawthorne, a whimsical one. Among devices were a train and a cock 
to represent technology and nature, the cock to question man’s view of himself and his hope for a 
solution, the train to ridicule man’s dream of mastering the universe through technology. E.S. 


86-1224. Leverenz, David. Mrs. Hawthorne's Headache: Reading THE SCARLET LETTER, NCF, 
37, 4, 1982, 552-75. The narrative complexities in The Scarlet Letter reveal both Hawthorne's desire 
for the approval of his audience and his Oedipal tensions. Hawthorne's paradoxical affinities for 
Hester, the woman in revolt against punitive masculine authority, and Chillingworth, an intrusive 
masculine intruder, emerge from the narrator’s gentlemanly and moral tone. The audience shares the 
values of the narrator which condemn Hester to punishment, but also shares in the vitality of Hester’s 
revolt — and is both satisfied by and sorry about her punishment. G.A. 


86-1225. Weber, Donald. A True Sight of History: Hawthome and the Sense of the Past, NEQ, 58, 
1, 1985, 92-101. (Rev.-art.: Michael J. Colacurico, The Province of Piety: Moral History in Hawthorne’s 
Early Tales, Cambridge: Harvard Univ, Pr., 1984). Colacurico follows Roy Harvey Pearce and Perry 
Miller in emphasizing Hawthorne’s interest in history — i.e., using literary symbols to investigate 
American cultural identity, particularly the moral conditions of earlier generations — and names him 
“our first significant cultural historian.” Colacurico restates previously-accepted perceptions of the 
short stories (as in Frederick Crews) and sees Hawthome as a deconstructionist. Overall, his methodology 
limits his perceptions when Hawthome’s work is separated from an historical context. However, this 
monumental analysis is the solidest discussion of Hawthorne’s intentional historicism since Pearce. 

R.L.S. 


Washington Irving 


86-1226. Ferguson, Robert A. ‘‘Hunting Down a Nation”: Irving's A HISTORY OF NEW YORK, 
NCF, 36, 1, 1981, 22-46. Irving’s early work, featuring the intellectual wit and sharp humor of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker or Lancelot Langstaff, contains more authenticity and originality than the 
more muted work which follows. Central to the anger that controls this early fiction is Irving’s 
resentment toward the legal profession, a resentment that was kindled by his mediocrity as a lawyer. 
Ichabod Crane’s final success as a New York lawyer marks Irving’s parting shot as a satirist; his 
future work more carefully screens personal resentment and failure from artistic expression and lacks 
the vigor of the early work. G.A. 


86-1227. Seelye, John. Root and Branch: Washington Irving and American Humor, NCF, 38, 4, 
1984, 415-25. Irving, especially in The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, pointed the way toward native 
American humor. The conflict between Ichabod Crane and Brom Bones is based on sectionalism — 
in this case the tension between Hudson Valley Dutchmen and Connecticut Valley invaders. The 
essential conflict, Brom Bones defending his turf against the Yankee interloper, is repeated in 
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Huckleberry Finn, where defenders of turf (albeit racist turf) will finally drive a newly tolerant Huck 
to the territories, and in Faulkner, where Sec ankee interloper becomes Flem Snopes. G.A. 
Herman Melville i ` 
86-1228. Bryant, John. Melville and Charles F. Briggs: WORKING A PASSAGE to BILLY BUDD, 


` ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 48-54. Briggs's Working a Passage (1844) presents ‘‘the dutiful but victimized 


sailor, his! vocal defect, and the malevolent mate,'' with some lesser details later used by Melville. 
P. K. 


86-1229. Dettlaff, Shirley M. Ionian Form and Esau's Waste: Melville's View of Art in CLAREL) 

AL, 54, 2, 1982, 212-28. Melville's Mediterranean tour ( 1856, and 1857) and readings in Goethe, 
Schiller, and Matthew Arnold influenced his aesthetic theory. Amold provided the terms Hebraic and 
Hellenic (*‘Esau’s waste’’ and ''Ionian form’’ respectively in Glarel) for Melville’s dichotomy and 
the challenge of synthesizing that dichotomy from the Hebraic point of view. Melville believed the 
artist must confront the negative reality, dismissed by the Hellenists, but recognized by the Hebrew 
culture. He defined imagination as the search for truth activated by the Hebraic impulse. He controlled 
his material through ‘‘tight verse structure” and the blend of beauty and truth (with beauty subsidiary) 
and upheld indeterminancy through his refusal to resolve Clarel's dilemma. — : D.H.C- 


86-1230. Dimock, Wai-chee. PIERRE: Domestic Confidence Game and the Drama of Knowledge, 
SNovel, 16, 4, 1984, 396-409. An overlooked, but important, element of the novel is the obsession 
of the three women to know Pierre. This knowing exists in the epistemological and psychological 
issues presented, and finally undermines both. | L.M.S. 


' 86-1231. Dimock, Wai-Chee S. WHITE JACKET: Authors and Audiences, NCF, 36, 3, 1981, 


= 


296-317. Dutifully writing in response to the need for money, Melville adopts a genial fraternal tone 
in White-Jacket that seems to link him with his audience’s beliefs. Behind that persona a morose 
sarcastic Melville, resenting the reader that forced this guise, reveals himself through parodic metaphors 
and expository violence. Only when the reader is the subject of neither feigned affection nor resentment 
can Melville write his most exuberant prose. G.A. 


86-1232. Frank, Stuart M. ''Cheer'ly Man’’: Chanting in uo and MOBY DICK, NEQ, 58, 1, 
1985, 68-82. Sea chanteys are used in Omoo and Moby Dick to counterpoint Melville's themes. In 


- Omoo **Were you Ever in Dumbarton?” and **Cheer'ly Man” illustrate the upwelling barbarism of 
` the average sailor and oppression by officers. In Moby Dick the cheerfulness of the common sailors’ 


chanteys contrasts with a deepening sense of gloom. The profane chanteys, banned totally on 
psalm-singing ''Sunday Ships", find expression on the Pequod to underscore the gothic profanity of 
Ahab's intentions. Having misinterpreted their salyation from a typhoon, the Pequod's crew sing 


, "Cheer'ly Man" as they sail to their uncheerful fate. R.L.S. 
86-1233. Swann, Charles. Dating the Action of BARTLEBY, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 357-8. Allusions 
in this story to datable events point to the summer of 1842 or 1843 for its time setting. LSP. 
See also 86-1223. | | 

Edgar Allan Poe 


86-1234. Lemay, J.A. Leo. The Psychology of THE MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE, AL, 54, 
2, 1982, 165-88. In the conclusion of The Murders: in the Rue Morgue, the three metaphors, which 
refer to a Bee dichotomy” and concern sex, and the final quotation, which points to the 
spirits in man's subconscious, provide the key to the psychology of the story. Dupin and the narrator 
(who elevate reason), Madame and Mademoiselle, L’Espanaye (who suppress emotion), and the 
sailor and: the orangutan (who represent sexuality and animality) are doubles; they, as well as the 
reader, E all the murderers — and the murdered." Body, reason, and emotion must be integrated. 
D.H.C. 


| 
86-1235. Shapiro, Fred R. Poe's Early Usage of the Word "Linguistic", N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 357. 
Poe used this word ten years before the earliest an shown m itin OED (1856), in his Marginalia. 
: J.S.P. 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe 


86-1236. Cox, James M. Harriet Beecher Stowe: Soe Sectionalism to Regionalism, NCF, 38, 4, 
1984, 444-66. In Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe is theologically dependent upon an evil that, in a 
political and secular novel, she locates in history. By positing an evil — slavery — that can be 
destroyed by political and military power, she does violence to her theology,’ in which Christ is the 
final victor over evil. By locating evil in slavery, Stowe also forgets the theological location of evil in | 
the self. G.A. ' 


Henry David Thoreau 


86-1237. Masteller, Richard N., and Jean Carwile Masteller. Rural Architecture in Andrew Jackson 
Downing and Henry David Thoreau: Pattern Book Parody in WALDEN, NEO, 57, 4, 1984, 483-510. 
Downing in Cottage Residences (1842) and The Architecture of Country Houses (1850) developed 
the theory that a rural American home should illustrate the ‘‘refined’’ nature, of the occupant. This . 
genteel refinement is parodied in Walden when Thoreau emphasized life in one room built for $28, 
colored with sweat, and "oo yard! but unfenced Nature". Where Downing believed beauty could be 
planned, Thoreau advocated: ‘‘grow your own house "" Downing’s architectural advice was zealously 
followed by the rising American middle class. [Illus.] R.L.S. 


86-1238. Smith, Lorrie. ‘‘Walking'’ from England to America: Re- Viewing Thoreau's Romanticism, 
NEQ, 58, 2, 1985, 221-41. Thoreau claimed that Romantic poets put him to sleep; but in Walking 
(1861) the influence of Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley is present. He read them, but then re-created 
a personal, chauvinistic American Romanticism. Perhaps Walking can be read as an American 
re-creation of Keats’ To Autumn. His method was to reject the value of ‘‘emotion recollected in 
tranquility'' by emphasizing immediate responses to American scenes. This approach made the 


interest of Keats and Shelley in the evanescence of ‘‘time’’ — particularly seasonal time — of more 
importance to Thoreau than other Romantic concepts. , RLS. 
See also 86-1218. 


Walt Whitman 


86-1239. Doyle, James. Whitman's Canadian Diary, UTQ, 52, 3, 1983, 278-87. Whitman’s writings 
on Canada have not been considered in terms of their possible significance to his art. They provide 
many insights into his imaginative conception of the North American landscape and society, and they 
are also relevant to an often overlooked element in 19th-century literature, the travel;narrative 
tradition. Rough as they are, they are worthy to be set beside more finished works, such as Thoreau’ S 
A Yankee in Canada, Howells's Their Wedding Journey, and Jomes e 1871 essay on Quebec. P.H. 


86-1240. Fillard, Claudette. In-de-scriptible INSCRIPTIONS ou les douleurs du commencement 
dans les FEUILLES D'HERBE [In-de-scribable INSCRIPTIONS, or, The Pains of Beginning in 
LEAVES OF GRASS], EA, 35, 3, 1982, 257-67. The prefatory Inscriptions added to the.1871 and 
(in greater numbers) to the 1881 editions of Leaves of Grass have been largely ignored by critics, but 
are of great significance. They illustrate the difficulty of starting, the disinclination to reduce infinite : 
possibilities by making a single choice among them. Whitman emphasized that his poetry never made 
definitive statements, but merely gave the reader (with whom, as the shift from ‘‘you’’ to ‘‘thou’’ 
shows, his relationship became increasingly intimate) the impetus to create his own poems. To begin 
was already to bring into sight the ending, and the title Inscription, referring to the unspoken word, in 
contrast to his preferred term for his poems — ‘‘songs’’ — points forward to death. (In French) ` 
D.M.J. 


86-1241. Marki, Ivan. The Last Eleven Poems in the 1855 LEAVES OF GRASS, AL, 54, 2, 1982, : 
229-39. The last 11 poems in Leaves of Grass (1855) resolve the drama of the first edition by | 
finishing the story of the hero's confrontation with darkness. The first five poems, identified by the  ; 
typeface of their titles as distinct utterances, have closed structures, dominating catalogues, rhetorical 
middles, and formal conclusions. Patterns of speed and shifts of lists and processions lock the order : 
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of the group. The six untitled poems parallel, though less emphatically, the titled five. Forms of 
mother, father, and death populate all the poems. D.H.C. 


86-1242. Parkinson, Thomas. WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE DOOR-YARD BLOOM "D and the 
American Civil Religion, SoR, 19, 1, 1983, 1-16. Revising Lilacs (altering its punctuation and 
stanza structure, for example, in ways generally detrimental), Whitman obscured its original motive: 
to help create an American culture by presenting a national experience (the nation-sanctifying death 
of a ‘‘collective’’ American) that would express ‘‘a composite aggregated Democratic Nationality 
and a composite Democratic Individual.'' Properly read, the poem stands not as an elegy to Lincoln 
primarily but as ‘‘a nocturne for the nation” and contribution to what Robert Bellah (in Beyond 
Belief) calls '*the American civil religion.” B.K.H. 


See also 86-1218. 
Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. General 


86-1243. Sayre, Henry M. Surveying the Vast Profound: The Panoramic Landscape in American 
Consciousness, MR, 24, 4, 1983, 723-42. The popularity of panoramic paintings in 19th-century 
America, England, and France reflected the romantic taste for sublime vastness. Also American 
literature (Barlow, Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman) and writing of history (Bancroft, Parkman, Prescott) 
often expressed this largeness of mind and stage. Because panoramic painters emphasized a hyper- 
realism, the panorama was, by the middle of the 19th-century, largely superseded by the stereoscope 
and photography. J.H.Ro. 


UNITED STATES VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Henry Adams 


86-1244. Diggins, John Patrick. ‘‘Who Bore the Light’’: Henry Adams and the Crisis of Authority, 
NEQ, 58, 2, 1985, 165-92. The private poem, Prayer fo the Virgin of Chartres, found in Adam’s 
wallet after his death, illustrates his preoccupation with masculine authority, religion, love (submission), 
and women as symbols of compassionate mothering and/or arbitrary power. Within the poem he 
stresses the dichotomy in modem life between the Virgin’s power and the ‘‘modern Dynamo/the dead 
Atom King” — which leads to intellectual alienation. This existentialist quality of Adam's work has 
frequently been ignored. Adams decided modern man’s crisis of authority would be solved either by 
(1) a retum to medieval patterns, or, (2) the creation of a new series of authority-archetypes, but he 


feared modern man’s weak will would prevent either choice. R.L.S. 
Horatio Alger 

See 86-1313. 
Stephen Crane 


86-1245. Krause, Sydney J, The Surrealism of Crane’s Naturalism in MAGGIE, ALR, 16, 2, 1983, 
253-261. Elements of extreme naturalism generate the life-parodies that constitute surrealism. Visual 
sensations, especially, divorce themselves from ordered perception — the resultant nightmare comes 
to life and becomes life. Thus, Maggie wanders numbly through town and crowds during her last 
hours. This sense that nothing human matters, that ‘society’ is a barren and invalid concept, marks 
Crane’s juncture of naturalism and surrealism. B.C.G. 


See also 86-1307. 
Harold Frederic 


86-1246. Hirsh, John C. The Frederic Papers, the McGlynn Affair, and THE DAMNATION OF 
THERON WARE, ALR, 17, 1, 1984, 12-23. Frederic was drawing together material for his novel at 
the time of the longstanding Father Edward McGlynn affair. This activist priest, charged with 
promiscuity and mired in politics from the 1860s to 1893, lent much to the character of Father Forbes 
in The Damnation of Theron Ware. Frederic's successive work plans indicate changing attitudes as 
he deletes characters, reduces and alters others, and makes Forbes's fault that of tainted doctrine, 
suggesting McGlynn's Americanist movement. At the picnic scene, Forbes explicitly states the need 
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and coming realization of a ‘‘new nation and a new church.’’ Thus his character evolved as an 
intellectual (not as activist}, with both knowledge of history and concern for the future. B.C.G. 


Bret Harte 
See 86-1262. 
William Dean Howells 


86-1247. Carrington, George C. Howells and the Dramatic Essay, ALR, 17, 1, 1984, 44-66. 
Howell’s use of the dramatic essay, or fictional sketch, began early in his life, abated during the 
novel-wniting 1870s and 1880s, and reappeared significantly in later years. He considered these 
sketches inferior, and the skills to write them detrimental to novel writing. But in considering 
Howells’s temperament, his view of life as reflected in his work, and his practice of making reality 
either better or worse than in fact it was, the dramatic essay constitutes his most natural artistic form. 
Using it, he had free play to combine (short) fiction and essay in prose-lyric form. B.C.G. 


86-1248. Jackson, Fleda Brown. The Search for Sermons in Stones: The Pastoral Journey in A 
MODERN INSTANCE, CLQ, 21, 1, 1985, 34-44. Howells uses the pastoral mode to reconcile the 
tensions between desire for an instinctual life and the demands of societal respectability. The pastoral 
qualities of the novel are found not in the village - city opposition, but in the physical and psychic 
repetitive patterns. These occur in the community vision and the world of the instinctual presented. 

L.M.S. 


86-1249. Wright, Ellen F. William Dean Howells and the Irrational, NCF, 38, 3, 1983, 304-23. 
Critical emphasis upon reasonableness in Howells’s writing neglects his approval of the sentimental 
and irrational. Howells’s frequent use of revery validates the irrational on the level of philosophy — 
the reveries reveal life’s unpredictability. Frivolity, self-sacrifice, poetry, whimsy, and tmpulsiveness 
form parts of this gentle irrationality, which supplements the psychological and sexual aspects of 
irrationality in Howells. G.A. 


See also 86-1262. 


Henry James 


86-1250. Kauffman, Linda S. The Author of Our Woe: Virtue Recorded in THE TURN OF THE 
SCREW, NCF, 36, 2, 1981, 176-92. James’s sense of the tragic begins with the denial of love and 
the displacement of desire. Writing, which expresses ideas rather than the feelings which speech 
expresses, is the major manifestation of the governess’s imaginative powers. Her act of writing the 
account of her experience, an act which stems from her unreturned love for her employer, provides an 
unintentional revelation of the consequences of her displacement of personal desire. G.A. 


86-1251. Lewis, R.W.B. The Name of Action: Henry James in the Early 1870s, NCF, 38, 4, 1984, 
467-91. [Sections from chapters 7 and 8 of Lewis’s The Jameses: A Family Narrative examine the 
family relations between Henry Sr., William, Henry, and Alice James. ] G.A. 


86-1252. Lock, Peter W. THE FIGURE IN THE CARPET: The Text as Riddle and Force, NCF, 36, 
2, 1981, 157-75. The ''figure in the carpet,” as the principle force in the narrative, is central to the 
text of James's novella — the secret is Vereker's text and the secret of James's text is that text itself. 
Thus, the text draws attencion to its own allusiveness and secretiveness and encourages the reader in 
the act that so engages all the characters — the act of deciphering. G.A. 


86-1253. Monteiro, George. Henry James and Mrs. Roundell’s Book, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 365-6. 
The book mentioned by James in a letter of Sept. 20, 1889, to Edwin L. Godkin was probably A Visit 
to the Azores (London: Bickers & Son, 1889). In a hitherto unpublished letter of July 10, 1889 [here 
reproduced], James tried to interest Houghton Mifflin in bringing the book out in America but 
without success. The letter is in Harvard's Houghton Library. J.S.P. 


86-1254. Parker, Hershel. Henry James ''In the Wood’’: Sequences and Significances of his Literary 
Labors, 1905-1907, NCF, 38, 4, 1984, 492-513. The circumstances under which James composed, 
published, and revised cast doubt on the widely accepted assumption that James's revisions were 
undertaken to make his original intentions clear. A chronological literary log of James's activities 
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from 1905 to Sc illustrates issues which conscientious study of James as a reviser must address. 
G.A. 


86-1255. Seltzer, Mark. THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA: Realism and the Fantasy of Surveillance, 
NCF, 35, 4, 1981, 506-34. In his preface, James describes his observations of the London underworld 
as a form of surveillance; while he denies any manipulation of the figures he observes, he acknowledges 
imaginative penetration as a different form of manipulation. James’s attempt is similar to those of 
Zola, Balzac, or Eliot — to disown the supervision of their characters while surreptitiously replacing 
it with a more discreet form of authorial power and authority. Seeing, or observation, and power are 
not opposed, but form a continuity; as in the case of the mutual watchfulness of Hyacinth and 
Millicent, watching grants a power of coercion and possible punishment. G.A. 


See also 86-1172. 
| Sarah Orne Jewett 


86-1256. Griffith, Kelley, Jr. Sylvia as Hero in Sarah Orne Jewett's A WHITE HERON, CLQ, 21, 
1, 1985, 22-7. The key to the apparent ambiguity of the ending is resolved when Sylvia is viewed as 
the archetypal herl. She symbolizes the independent woman as well as one who quests for knowledge 
and refuses to accept any denigration of her goal. L.M.S. 


Mark Twain 


86-1257. Bassett, John Earl. HUCKLEBERRY FINN: The End Lies in the Beginning, ALR, 17, 1, 
1984, 89-98. The controversial ending of Huckleberry Finn, termed farfetched and weak in plot and 
character delineation, nonetheless is heralded in the novel’s-beginning, and so is a cyclical device. 
The ending, truly implausible only if forced into the romantic or realist tradition, actually possesses 
tones of the tragic and farcical/satiric. Huckleberry Finn offers a fertile ground for exploring farcical 
convolutions in relationships among narrator, audience, and message (''. . . but it was rough living in 
the house all the time, considering how dismal regular and decent the widow was. . .''). Thus the 
book focuses on the language making up Huck's world — and this was especially emphasized at the 
outset of the novel. B.C.G. 


86-1258. Branch, Edgar M. Mark Twain: Newspaper Reading and the Writer's Creativity, NCF, 37, 
4, 1982, 576-603. Newspaper reading may have contributed heavily to Twain's writing, although the 
disappearance of entire runs of newspapers be read makes this difficult to prove. Emmaline Grangerford's 
poem, the description of Pap Finn's drunkenness, Jim's treatment of himself for snakebite, and many 
other Twain scenes are very similar to newspaper items that appeared between 1853 and 1861. As 
casual human-interest reading, such news items were probably forgotten by Twain until they surfaced, 
without suggesting their source, in Twain's writing. G.A. 


86-1259, Caron, James E. Pudd'nhead Wilson's Calender: Tall Tales and a Tragic Figure, NCF, 36, 
4, 1982, 452-70. The relationship between the extracts from Pudd'nhead Wilson's Calender and 
Twain's story reveals them as comments on the action and theme and shows Wilson's central position 
in the novel. This link between Calender and narration uses as idea clusters the various forms of 
fiction-making, the perversity of mankind and life, and unexpected connections. Wilson's story gains 
a tragic dimension because he knows the losses his success has brought — the moral compromises 
with society's lies that make him a pudd'nhead. G.A. 


86-1260. Harris, Susan K. “HADLEYBURG”: Mark Twain’s Dual Attack on Banal Theology and 
Banal Literature, ALR, 16, 2, 1983, 240-52. The juxtaposition of theology and literature, paired in 
many short stories contemporary to Twain, appears as an invalid understanding of free will working 
toward or achieving unfailingly optimistic resolutions. The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg presents 
a town whose failing is remediable error, while that of the Richardses ts irremediable sin. The 
secondary tale of these people delineates Twain’s rejection of formulaic solutions while forcing 
readers to realize that not all literary resolutions are adequate and not all persons are corrigible. 

B.C.G. 
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86-1261. McCord, Kay Moser. Mark Twain's Participation in Presidential Politics, ALR, 16, 2, 


1983, 262-71. Twain's infrequent involvement in politics saw him vigorously supporting candidates " 


rather than parties. His relevant speeches and writing insist that the independent (the ‘Mugwump’ of 
his era) is the true patriot. By 1908 Twain’s disillusionment with uncritical party loyalty, completed 
by Theodore Roosevelt's appointment of his successor, caused his complete withdrawal from political 
_involvement. B.C.G. 


86-1262. Murphy, Francis. The End of a Friendship: Two Unpublished Letters from Twain to, 


Howells about Bret Harte, NEQ, 58, 1, 1985, 87-91. After the failure of Ah Sin and Gabriel Conroy, 
Bret Harte blamed Mark Twain and refused to retum money borrowed from Twain. In 2 letters, 
Twain asked William Deah Howells to prevent Harte from receiving an appointment from President 
Rutherford B. Hayes. The 2 letters were never published, because of consideration for Harte’s 
reputation. In the June 21, 1877 letter, an irate Twain told Howells that Harte left in “His 
wake . . . swindled grocers and . . . defrauded innocents . . . . His oath is worth little . . . . He is 
always steeped in whisky.’’ In the evening of the same day, Twain wrote asking Howells to disregard 
the previous letter, as "Oe thing would be disagreeable to you.” In 1878 Howells recommended 
Harte to Hayes. R.L.S. 


86-1263. Regan, Robert. The Reprobate Elect in THE INNOCENTS ABROAD, AL, 54, 2, 1982, 
240-57. In the 37th letter (imprecisely dated Sept., 1867) of the travel series later to become The 
Innocents Abroad, Twain separated the ‘‘pilgrims’’ from the “‘sinners,"’ inverted the categories, and 
discovered his theme. He created, rather than reported, many of the stories in the book (e.g., the 
sinners’ visit to the zoo, the pilgrims’ ban on Sabbath travel). His dislike of editing is apparent in, the 
lack of separation between the two groups in the beginning of the second half of the book. In 
converting the letters to the book, he doubled the number of attacks on the pilgrims and tripled their 
aggregate length. D.H.C. 


86-1264. Robinson, Forrest G. The Silences in HUCKLEBERRY FINN, NCF, 37, 1, 1982, 50-74. 
The fears, superstitions, and death wishes that characterize Huck’s reflections during silence (especially 
in Chaps. 1 and 32) are not merely projections of Twain's guilt, but emerge from the text. Their 
emergence from the text portrays Twain's complex psychological state; a study of Theodor Fischer's 
consciousness assists this portrayal. G.A. 


86-1265. Steinbrink, Jeffrey. Why the Innocents Went Abroad: Mark Twain and American Tourism 
in the Late 19th Century, ALR, 16, 2, 1983, 278-86. Post Civil War tourists generally could be 
regarded as consumers of the mass culture offered by European travel. Whichever of the numerous 
reasons for travel abroad actually led Americans to Europe, they invariably made comparisons, overt 
` or oblique, indicating their preference for what they already knew to what they saw. Two unfailing 
aims of nearly all such travellers were ''experience'' and national self-confidence after the Civil War. 


Le 


These desires sated, or at least blunted, the tourists returned home, having achieved a revelation of > ^ 


America as greater than anything they had learned of Europe. B.C.G. 


‚UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Paula Gunn Allen 


86-1266. Ruppert, Jim. Paula Gunn Allen and Joy Harjo: Closing the Distance Between Personal and 
Mythic Space, AIQ, 7, 1, 1983, 27-40. Allen's and Harjo's poems fuse personal perception with the 
mythic/spiritual realm inherent in Native American experience. Starting from the mythic realm, 
Harjo's personae learn tó transcend not only their personal lives, but mundane contemporary American 
life as well. Allen's, however, start from the personal then move to the mythic. By.seeking larger 
visions than contemporary life encourages, both writers hope to move readers to ‘‘significate’’ their 
own lives. A.B. 
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Sherwood Anderson 
See 86-1268. 
Diuna Barnes 


86-1267. Fuchs, Miriam. Djuna Barnes: ‘‘Spillway’’ Into Nightmare, The Hollins Critic, 18, 3, 
1981, 1-9. Complex techniques accompanying themes of the severed and isolated self underscore 
Barnes's eclectic anti-realism. Spillway shows people used to nourish helplessness; Nightwood 
depicts relationships as ''metaphors of aimlessness," where metamorphosis and hermaphrodism 
magnify psychic nightmare. By The Antiphon blank verse and metaphoric density obscure her 
message: dignity is survival in isolation. M.J.L. 


Saul Bellow 


86-1268. Brans, Jo. The Dialectic of Hero and Anti-Hero in RAMEAU'S NEPHEW and DANGLING 
MAN, SNovel, 16, 4, 1984, 435-47. The modern novel presents opposite views of life encompassed 
in one character who becomes almost schizoid. This shift from extemalization of conflict to internalization 
can clearly be seen in Diderot and in Bellow, upon whom Diderot had great impact. L.M.S. 


86-1269. Chavkin, Allan. Bellow and English Romanticism, StLitl, 17, 2, 1984, 7-18. Bellow 
counters the "" Wasteland outlook’’ of modernism through his affirmative use of the Romantic themes 
of spiritual regeneration and the liberating powers of the imagination. J.C. 


86-1270. Fuchs, Daniel. Bellow and Freud, StLitl, 17, 2, 1984, 59-80. Although having learned 
much from Freud, Bellow views the determinism and systematic rigidity in Freuds’ writing as 
representative of all that is wrong with modernism. In Herzog humanism and generosity are Bellow's 
retorts to the Freudian unconscious and renunciation. J.C. 


86-1271. Goldman, L.H. Saul Bellow and the Philosophy of Judiasm, StLitl, 17, 2, 1984, 81-95. 
The moral-humanistic center of Bellow’s work is Judaism’s Bible-centered ethical monotheism. The 
Bible story of Jacob’s wrestling with the angel becomes a major theme in the novels because it 
exemplifies a Jewish ethic: one must persevere in life’s continuing battles while still maintaining 
essential human qualities. The characters have a contract with God to confirm dignity and community. 

Tie. 


86-1272. Newman, Judie. Bellow and Nihilism: THE DEAN'S DECEMBER, StLitl, 17, 2, 1984, 
111-22. In The Dean's December the sexual and social anarchy of Chicago force Albert Corde to 
confront both passive and active nihilism. The matriarchial community surrounding his dying mother- 
in-law in Rumania leads Corde to consider that the true understanding of the Eros and Psyche myth 
may be a possible solution to the problem of nihilism. The integration of the spiritual and the erotic 
can produce an ethic *' which places ultimate value in the noumenal connections between the individual 
and the world."' JC: 


86-1273. Poeter, M. Gilbert. Is the Going Up Worth the Coming Down? Transcendental Dualism in 
Bellow's Fiction, StLitl, 17, 2, 1984, 19-37. The dualistic visions of man and his relation to the 
material world found in American transcendentalism can explain the pendulation between optimism 
and pessimism in Bellow's canon. Heirs of Emerson's ‘‘Man Thinking,” Bellow's characters concem 
themselves with ethical and metaphysical questions. The soaring spirit battles the pull of the world 
for the answers. J.C. 


86-1274. Rodrigues, Eusebio L. Beyond All Philosophies: The Dynamic Vision of Saul Bellow, 
StLitl, 17, 2, 1984, 97-110. After 1970 Bellow expresses a stronger belief in man's soul and 
intuition. In Humboldt’s Gift Citrine learns that his interest in anthroposophy is no substitute for the 
true spiritual force of love. Rejecting all systematic philosophies as reductionist, Bellow's new vision 
offers love and imagination as the answers to the mystery of life. J.C. 


86-1275. Trachtenberg, Stanley. Saul Bellow and the Veil of Maya, StLitl, 17, 2, 1984, 39-57. 
Schopenhauerian pessimism informs every Bellow novel as the main characters blindly struggle 
against '*Maya, the veil of deception.” Ironically, they objectify the reality of the Will in the very act 
of trying to free themselves from the Will’s tyranny. This self-deception insures personal defeat. J.C. 
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Walter Berry 


86-1276. Edel, Leon. Walter Berry and the Novelists: Proust, James, and Edith Wharton, NCF, 38, 

4, 1984, 514-28. Despite the letters of Proust and James to Berry, and Wharton’s memoirs, we know 

little about Berry. His reputation for snobbery and superciliousness make Wharton's love for him 

puzzling, yet his intelligence and ability seem to have provided Wharton with reflections of her own 

abilities. G.A. 
John Berryman 


86-1277. Haffenden, John. JOB, by John Berryman, Poetry, 136, 1, 1980, 39. [A note on Berryman’s 
commencement of his uncompleted translation, including a letter to Saul Bellow discussing the poet's 
excitement, progress, and technique. ] B.K.H. 


Elizabeth Bishop 


86-1278, Laurans, Penelope. Memorial Service for Elizabeth Bishop, Poetry, 135, 4, 1980, 227-8. 
[Account of the 21 October 1979 memorial service held at Radcliffe Yard: who attended, who spoke, 
what the program included.) . B.K.H. 


See also 86-1216. 


Louise Bogan 


86-1279. Peterson, Douglas L. The Poetry of Louise Bogan, SoR, 19, 1, 1983, 73-87. Despite 
modest experimentation beginning with some of the poems in Poems and New Poems (1941), 
Bogan’s work characteristically employs a traditional prosody (often recalling Elizabethan plain 
stylists) conveying a stoical ‘‘practiced indifference’’ as her way of dealing with the painful experiences 
of loss and betrayal forming her principal subjects. A review of her poetry suggests that, despite her 
success with traditional forms, their discipline failed to gain her the serenity sought through withdrawal 
and indifference while occasionally proving detrimental to her work — narrowing its scope, inflicting 
“a limiting sameness,” and causing her to substitute formal for spiritual control. B.K.H. 


Reuben A. Brower 


86-1280. Pritchard, William H. Reuben A. Brower, ASch, 54, 2, 1985, 239-49. [At Amherst and 
Harvard, where Pritchard was his student, Brower instructed by the example of the performing 
voice.] Brower's most famous accomplishment as a teacher was the course ‘‘Interpretation of Literature.” 
He cared most about sharing literary moments by slow, careful readings with his students. He was an 
acute and urbane reader of student essays. S.G.K. 


John Cage 


86-1281. Zinnes, Harriet. John Cage: Writer, The Hollins Critic, 18, 1981, 1-12. Cage's novels 
reveal his interest in Eastern thought and his rejection of structured form. His spare prose, with 
eccentric typography, shows kinship with Gertrude Stein (e.g., the influence of visual artists, deliberate 
non-intentionalism, an interest in extra-literal elements in words, and dissociation as formal glue). 
Paradox, chance, repeated motifs and ‘‘mesostics’’ provide a Thoreauvian vision that affirms life's 
eternal present. M.J.L. 


Willa Cather 


86-1282. Bohlke, L. Brent. Willa Cather and THE LIFE OF MARY BAKER G. EDDY, AL, 54, 2, 
1982, 288-94. Although Cather denied credit for The Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy and the History of 
Christian Science (by Georgine Milmine), her letters to S.S. McClure, dated June, 1912, and to 
Edwin H. Anderson, dated Nov. 24, 1922, show the biography is part of her apprenticeship. D.H.C. 


Henri Coulette 


86-1283. Harper, Michael S. Michael S. Harper Interviews Henri Coulette, lowaR, 13, 3-4, 1982/1983, 
62-84. [In his introduction Harper discusses first meeting his teacher in 1959 at Los Angeles State" EN 
College where Coulette avoided much talk about poetic technique, seeking metaphors of. ifstruction! { ei^ 


instead. Tom McGrath, teaching at LA State, encouraged Coulette’s early poetry; so, Ve, did did- Zo = 
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Engle of the Iowa Writers’ Workshop, where Coulette studied with Berryman, Wilbur, Roethke, 
Lowell and others. Coulette’s family life, work experience, and early reading influenced his first 
book, The War of the Secret Agents and Other Poems. Another addressed nightmares such as the 
Holocaust and the Vietnam War. During the latter, he distrusted the ‘‘whole world" of poets for 
performing rather than creating. ] A.B. 


Hart Crane 


86-1284. Kerstein, Lincoln. Crane and Carlsen: A Memoir 1926-1934, Raritan, 1, 3, 1982, 6-40. 
Founder of Hound & Horn, Kerstein remembers Crane and Carl Carlsen, an aspiring writer-friend. 
He laments rejecting The Tunnel as too violent and perverse, and reassesses Crane’s verbal magic, an 
imagistic electricity like Hopkins’s. The poet’s Ohio ethic and Christian Science mother straitjackted 
his imagination, creating intense conflict manifested in the poetry and erratic behavior. M.J.L. 
Louis Coxe 
86-1285. McGovern, Robert. Louis, Coxe: Misplaced Poet, The Hollins Critic, 17, 2, 1980, 1-17. 
Coxe’s poetry struggles to combine reality and honesty, filtering the world through the poet and 
giving it back as a metaphor. His poems exhibit personal yet non-confessional narrative modes, 


which are currently unfashionable. Borrowing Conradian techniques of telling and structuring, his 
poetry sits within the continuum of time, history, and the hero. M.J.L. 


E.L. Doctorow | 


86-1286. Zins, Daniel L. E.L. Doctorow: The Novelist as Historian, The Hollins Critic, 16, 5, 1979, 
1-14. Doctorow's three novels confront the historian's problem: sifting facts for truth, and finding 
that facts are reconstructive fictions. The works investigate America's past, the West, the turn of the 
century, and the fabulous fifties, and show the differences between our interpreted past and the 
reality. Our nostalgia hides complacency, and he points to the danges of forgetting hardship, dissent, 
and evil. M.J.L. 


John Dos Passos 


86-1287. Trivedi, A.P. John Dos Passos: The Novelist as Social Historian, Triveni, 54, 1, 1985, 
19-27. Dos Passos’ preoccupation with artistic pattern reflects his search for order in a chaotic 
society. While the ‘patchwork technique’ of Manhattan Transfer (1925) expresses the conditions of 
urban life, the complex arrangement of social history, poetry, biography, fiction, and social documentary 
in the three novels of U.S.A. (1938) produces a national portrait of ''the fullest depth and scope." 

D.W.A. 


Theodore Dreiser 


86-1288. Arms, George. THE BUL WARK: A Chronology, DN, 11, 2, 1980, 10-14. More attention 
needs to be paid to the uneven chronology of events in this novel. Dreiser too often shifts dates within 
the story and so produces conflicting impressions of events taking place both before and after the First 
World War. Since approximately one of every four pages contains some chronological reference, the 
problem of anachronistic dating needs resolving. Careful editing may be able to provide the accurate 
dating of characters’ life spans that will help to make the novel more consistent; but, until then, we 
must deal with the presently published version. M.B. 


86-1289. Brennan, Stephen C. The Composition of SISTER CARRIE: A Reconsideration, DN, 9, 2, 
1978, 17-23. Critics have noted the presence of others, especially Arthur Henry, who helped Dreiser 
in the writing of Sister Carnie. But close examination of the handwriting on many pages of the drafts 
suggests that Dreiser's wife ‘“‘Jug’’ (Sarah White) significantly influenced the final direction of the 
novel. She does not appear to have done any original writing, but rather helped edit and advise at key 
points about Carrie’s character. Ninety percent of her more than 200 entries are in the first half of the 
novel, before the emphasis shifts from Carrie to Hurstwood. Jug advised on the '*woman's viewpoint” 
toward Carrie, and her influence may account for the book's more than occasional prudery. M.B. 
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86-1290. Burling, William J. THE FEAST OF BELSHAZZAR and SISTER CARRIE, ALR, 17, 1, 
1984, 40-3. Chapter titles of Dreiser’s Sister Carrie represent metaphorical brief commentaries on 
Carrie Meeber’s story. '"The Feast of Belshazzar: A Seer to Translate,” the caption for chapter 23, 
brings together Daniel from the Bible and Ames, the Dreiser character. Daniel rebukes Belshazzar for 
the theft and sacrilegious use of items from the Jerusalem temple. Ames despises and criticizes the 
pervasive decadence of the New York world. Daniel and Ames thus mirror a common outlook and 
Dreiser uses it to deliver a comment on the neglect of good values for the pursuit of materialistic 
goals, applicable to the entire novel. B.C.G. 


86-1291. Butler, Robert James. Movement in Dreiser's SISTER CARRIE, DN, 11, 1, 1980, 1-12. 
American literature has traditionally emphasized movement away from the known into completely 
new frontiers. Sister Carrie represents Dreiser's portrayal of this theme, although he transcends the 
purely naturalistic presentation which often shows characters trapped against their desires in spatial 
limitations. Instead, he develops in Carrie a figure who may be able to transform her love of motion 
into the pursuit of a completely different and higher existence, as suggested to her in the novel by 
Ames. Whereas Hurstwood and the others are pointless wanderers, Carrie rocks with a certain 
creativity which indicates that she may one day be able to reach a higher level. Her frequent escapes 
into emotional responses to movement suggest that she is perhaps not finally doomed. M.B. 


86-1292. Campbell, Hilbert H. Dreiser in New York: A Diary Source, DN, 13, 2, 1982, 1-7. 
Sherwood Anderson's wife Eleanor Copenhaver, whom he had recently married, kept a diary of the 
meetings between her husband and Theodore Dreiser during the period when both men lived in New 
York in 1933-34. The entries provide interesting material on Dreiser's relations with Anderson, 
whom he used for support on The American Spectator until Dreiser resigned from its editorial board; 
and for his comments on Mencken, Roosevelt, and the general cultural and political climste of the 
country during the early years of the Great Depression. Dreiser is shown as an emotional and 
leftist-opinionated writer. l M.B. 


86-1293. Dowell, Richard w. Dreiser and Kathleen Mavourneen, DN, 8, 2, 1977, 2-4. Dreiser's 
poem-letter Kathleen Mavourneen was identified in W.A. Swanberg’s biography (Dreiser, New 
York: Scribner's, 1965) as addressed to a fictitious Hollywood widow named ‘‘Estelle Manning,” 
but she was actually Elizabeth Keamey Gore, sister of Patrick Kearney, who had adapted An 
American Tragedy for the stage in 1926. Kearney died young and unexpectedly and his sister first 
met Dreiser after his death. When her own husband died she moved to California where she met 
Dreiser again and became his literary assistant. They collaborated on motion picture scripts and a 
close relationship developed. He paid a last emotional visit to her and her children four days before 
his death. .M.B. 


86-1294. Dowell, Richard W. Dreiser’s Debt to His Contemporaries, DN, 13, 1, 1982, 1-9. Despite 
Dreiser’s frequent claims to the contrary, he was influenced by certain contemporary writers. One 
recently published diary, dating from October 22, 1902, to February 17, 1903, reveals that at a 
particularly low point in Dreiser’s mental condition, he read widely in current literature for beth 
comfort and literary inspiration. Living in Philadelphia in great poverty and under the care of a doctor 
for a neurasthenic condition, Dreiser was unable to continue writing Jennie Gerhardt and spent much 
time reading fiction and history, including biographies of Abraham Lincoln and novels by Harold 
Frederic, Henry Blake Fuller, and William Dean Howells. Dreiser did not publish another novel for 
eight years, but drew much support from his reading, as recorded in the diaries. ` M.B. 


86-1295. Dowell, Richard W. SISTER CARRIE Restored, DN, 12, 1, 1981, 1-8. The.new Pennsylvania 
edition of Sister Carrie, released in April 1981, is a major contribution to Dreiser scholarship by 
giving readers an alternative text that represents his original plans for the novel, before extensive 
editorial revision was undertaken by Dreiser's wife and by Arthur Henry to make the novel less 
sexual and more marketable. Characterization was simplified, for in the original Carrie was less a 
drifter and more a calculating survivor; Drouet was more clearly unfaithful to her from the start; and 
Hurstwood was more devious, lustful, and complex, stealing the money more clearly than being 
trapped by chance. The final chapters added after Hurstwood's suicide have also been deleted, 
making the concluding emphasis on him stronger than on Carrie. M.B. 
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86-1296. Ensor, Allison R. “Al of Us Fail’’: Theodore Dreiser Writes a Creator of Nick Carter, DN, 
8, 2, 1977, 19-20. Dreiser worked for a time at the publishing firm of Street & Smith, editing the 
popular dime novels and resenting the difficulties his own works had in selling even a fraction of 
theirs. Many years later a colleague from the firm who went on to much success as the creator of the 
famed Nick Carter series of detective novels, Eugene T. Sawyer, wrote to Dreiser to compliment him 
on The Genius (1915). On April I, 1917, Dreiser replied and questioned his own as well as all other 
authors’ achievements: ''To me all of us fail — regardless — and the more so in proportion to our 
insight — for then we can see clearly how minute we are and what tools and scrub brushes we are for 
higher — inscrutable and to me at least — merciless things.” M.B. 


86-1297. Fitzpatrick, Vincent. Dreiser, Mencken and the AMERICAN MERCURY Years, DN, 10, 
2, 1979, 13-16. Mencken was the single most important literary influence upon Dreiser's life through 
his magazine articles, the reviews which he wrote which influenced the manner in which Dreiser's 
works were received, and his placing of Dreiser's reputation within American literature. In both the 
Smart Set and the American Mercury Mencken often highlighted Dreiser's works and featured them 
in long articles and reviews. Mencken compared Drieser favorably to the New Humanists but his 
harsh appraisal of An American Tragedy in March 1926 caused a split between the men and stopped 
their correspondence until 1934. M.B. 


86-1298. Garfield, Deborah M. Taking a Part: Actor and Audience in Theodore Dreiser's SISTER 
CARRIE, ALR, 16, 2, 1983, 223-39. In portraying his characters as actors, Dreiser presents the city 
as a brightly lighted stage wherein living is acting, and Carrie and Hurstwood are personae only in 
their relations to one another and to outsiders. Costuming and role-playing literally define them, e.g., 
on and off stage Carrie remakes herself according to spectators' desires, and Hurstwood seals his long 
decline by no longer acting roles or desiring to be seen. In the unlighted cubicle, free from the desire 
to use even the disguise of language, he faces futile reality which Carrie, continuing in her specious 
identity, never perceives. Dreiser's players prefer and survive only with false enlightenment over 
dark truth. B.C.G. 


86-1299. Gerber, Philip L. Cowperwood Treads the Boards, DN, 13, 2, 1982, 8-17. A long-time 
Dreiser fan, Rella Abell Armstrong, submitted in 1928 and 1930 versions of a dramatization that she 
proposed for his revised novel The Financier. Dreiser at the time had high hopes for financial success 
such as he had achieved from the dramatization of An American Tragedy, and also had hopes for a 
Nobel Prize. But Mrs. Armstrong's scripts failed to capture the essence of his planned trilogy, largely 
by moving the time frame from the late 19th century to the 1920's, apparently in an effort to make the 
events timely. Dreiser and his secretary rejected both scripts as unworkable and too depressing. M.B. 


86-1300. Gerber, Philip L. Dating a ''Letter to Louise'', DN, 12, 1, 1981, 12-17. Louise Campbell's 
publication in 1959 of a volume of correspondence between her and Dreiser serves as an important 
guide to his work. But it contains one important slip in dating a letter to her, which she gives as 
August 1, 1926. The letter asks her to send him synopses of the works he would then have been 
working upon, makes reference to postage costs, and speaks of having ''cut out much romanticism.”’ 
The letter makes little sense if it is taken to refer to his writing The Financier; nor does the suggested 
date of 1945 which assumes it refers to Dreiser's late work on The Stoic. The original copy of the 
letter suggest 1932 as a far more likely date. M.B. 


86-1301. Gerber, Philip L. The Financier Orders His Tomb, DN, 10, 1, 1979, 8-13. A visit to 
Greenwood Cemetery in Brooklyn reveals much about the type of man Dreiser chose to be the model 
for the Trilogy of Desire. The rapacious financier Charles T. Yerkes, Jr., whom he turned into 
Cowperwood, had constructed for himself a particular massive mausoleum that still stands majestically 
in the necropolis. The ego that is suggested in his massive monument designed long before his death 
served as the ideal model for the financier Dreiser portrayed. M.B. 


86-1302. Griffin, Joseph. ''BUTCHER ROGAUM'S DOOR:" Dreiser's Early Tale of New York, 
ALR, 17, 1, 1984, 24-31. Dreiser's method in this short work indicates his intention to write a 
contemporary fairy tale. In his narrative the type-characters stand against a spare background which 
leaves them easily manipulated. Objects, too, are similarly treated, e.g., the door itself signifies 
Rogaum's lack of understanding of his daughter, as well as the danger to her. Dreiser's willingness to 
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experiment in this way indicates his recognition of the numerous possible forms of narrative — many 
eventually appearing in his canon of thirty short pieces. B.C.G. 


86-1303. Griffin, Joseph P. Dreiser’s Later Short Stories, DN, 9, 1, 1978, 5-10. Dreiser’s six later 
short stories, published after 1927, show that his writing of short stories underwent much change 
from the early days. After his early practice of fictionalizing even the most autobiographical stories, 
A Start in Life, Townsend, and The Tithe of the Lord all show a more documentary approach to 
fiction. Tabloid Tragedy is a vintage Dreiser story, depicting a man’s conflict between comfort and 
conscience, while Fine Furniture and Solution are mellower and less pessimistic in their conclusions. 
They were intended for slick women's magazines and are far removed from the usual tragic ‘endings. 
The changes may have been restricted to the short story genre or may be indicative of shifts in his 
general attitudes at the time. M.B. 


86-1304. Hirsh, John C. TRAGIC AMERICA: Dreiser's American Communism and a General 
Motors Executive, DN, 13, 1, 1982, 10-16. Tragic America, published fifty years ago, has been 
dismissed even by defenders of Dreiser as overly-long, unclear, and derivative. The book, however, 
does deserve scrutiny as reflecting Dreiser's own brand of social reform, here a peculiarly American 
form of Communism which sought to preserve the continuing importance of individualism. This state 
capitalism conditioned by democratic socialism is explained solely through observation and example, 
not narrative or argument, and aims for government not of, but for the individual. Dreiser warns 
against too much concentration of power in the state in the early 1930's, and was strongly influenced 
by a book, Onward Industry!, written in 1931 by James D. Mooney, President of General Motors, 
with which Dreiser agreed on many points. M.B. 


86-1305. Hussman, Lawrence E Jr. A Measure of Sister Carrie's Growth, DN, 11, 1, 1980, 13-23. 
Critics have debated the question of Carrie's possible maturation by the end of the novel. Perhaps the 
best conclusion is a stand-off. Both Carrie and Ames, the character who most impresses her and 
advised her at key points, not only represent contradictory elements within Dreiser but are themselves 
composed of warring instincts and desires. Dreiser was split between his own materialism and 
compassion for others. He portrayed characters who were drawn to both the kaleidoscope of earthy 
pleasures and the greater joys of intense sympathy for others. Ames advises Carrie in a manner which 
clouds the future. His effect insures that her responses to life will lack intensity in actualization but 
will still be deeply felt and eternal. M.B. 


86-1306. Kreig, Joann. Theodore Dreiser and the Penitentiary System, DN, 8, 2, 1977, 5-8. Dreiser's 
intense interest in amassing factual detail is evident in the numerous descriptions of prisons and 
penitentiary life in his works. An American Tragedy and The Financier both contain close detail on 
prison life, the conditions of the prisoners, and contemporary efforts at reform. Dreiser portrays 
negatively the ‘‘hooding’’ of prisoners which isolated them form each other, and favored the new 
system of self-government that was being adopted. He also criticized prison forced labor which 
benefitted the bosses but exploited the prisoners. M.B. 


86-1307. MacMillan, Duane J. SISTER CARRIE, ''Chapter IV’’: Theodore Dreiser's ''Tip-of-the- 
Hat” to Stephen Crane, DN, 10, 1, 1979, 1-7. Chapter IV of Sister Carrie makes clear the strong 
connection between Dreiser and Crane, especially since Dreiser was completing his novel as Crane 
was dying and likely incorporated a tribute to Crane’s brand of psychological realism. The entire 
chapter serves as a model for a Crane short story in miniature as the heroine fails to'recognize the 
illusory nature of her ideals when confronted by the harsh realities of city life. Dreiser includes an 
overt reference to Crane’s Maggie when one of the minor characters in the sweatshop where Carrie 
works briefly familiarly calls her ‘‘Maggie’’: Dreiser adds an ironic dimension to his mentor's use of 
illusion as a character development device and pays homage to Crane’s influence upon him. M.B. 


86-1308. Mookerjee, R.M. Dreiser’s Interest in India’s Struggle for Independence, DN, 10, 1, 1979, 
20-1. Dreiser long supported the Indian struggle for independence from rule by Great Britain. A 
major part of a chapter in the book America is Worth Saving deals with the grim conditions caused by 
British rule in India. The India Society asked for and received endorsement from Dreiser in 1930. He 
also supported Gandhi’s leadership in the 1940’s but unfortunately died two years before the actual 
independence was achieved, to the sadness of many Indians. M.B. 
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86-1309. Murayama, Kiyohiko. Dreiser in Japan, DN, 12, 1, 1981, 9-11. Dreiser's reputation in 
Japan is only now beginning to grow after a long period of neglect. Hemingway and Faulkner have 
long been viewed as the most significant American writers; and despite the popularity of movies 
based on Dreiser's works (including A Place in the Sun), his novels have not been widely read. A few 
avant garde critics wrote on Dreiser in the 1930’s, but generally American studies did not exist in 
Japan until well after WW II. After a period in which realism such as Dreiser’s was unfashionable, 
the past few years have seen a rebirth of interest in him, and the Rinsen publishing house has recently 
announced a twenty-volume edition of all the works except the letters. M.B. 


86-1310. Riggio, Thomas P. Dreiser and Mencken: In the Literary Trenches, ASch, 54, 2, 1985, 
221-38. The letters of Dreiser and Mencken describe the courseiof a rocky 38-year friendship. They 
created their own legends as rebels against the national pieties. The 1914-1919 wartime mania 
reinforced the sense of embattlement the two German- American authors felt. Mencken was a successful 
publicist for Dreiser as the artist of cultural confrontation. Because of differences in politics and 
personality, they drifted apart in the twenties, but both agreed on thé importance of their work for 
posterity. S.G.K. 


86-1311. Riggio, Thomas P. The Dreisers in Sullivan: A Biographical Revision, DN, 10, 2, 1979, 

1-12. Dreiser's record of the Sullivan, Indiana, years — both those he spent there (1879-82) and 
those he transmitted from family lore — was challenged by many critics who accused him of 
inventing facts and incidents to magnify the significance of his father's emotional and financial decay 
so as to enhance his own rise. But new biographical evidence suggest that much of what he reports is 
indeed based upon facts, although there are minor errors probably because Dreiser relied on stories 
that were passed along within the family. Dreiser may have externalized his own early emotional 
problems in the person of his father, but the underlying elements of the mill fire and the involvement 
in the local Catholic church are basically sound. M.B. 


86-1312. Rosenman, Mona G. AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY: Constitutional Violations, DN, 9, 1, 
1978, 11-19. An American Tragedy follows closely the trial and execution of Chester E. Gillette 
(1908). Dreiser strongly disapproved of the verdict on circumstantial evidence and shows in his novel 
that the decision violated constitutional guarantees of an individual's civil rights. For him, the real 
tragedy was the use of illegal and unconstitutional practices in the courtroom; the Supreme Court 
ruled later in the year that such practices violated the guarantees of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
depriving a person of his life without due process of law. The district attorney, presiding judge, and 
jury all prevented Gillette from having a ''fair trial.’’ Dreiser showed Clyde Griffiths as such a 
victim, a case further paralleled in 1954 by the Dr. Sam Sheppard case in Cleveland. M.B. 


86-1313. Schamhorst, Gary. A Possible Source for SISTER CARRIE: Horatio Alger's HELEN 
FORD, DN, 9, 1, 1978, 1-4. Dreiser usually criticized the Horatio Alger novels for their glorification 
of money, but he did possibly make use of his own extensive reading of them in one chapter of Sister 
Carrie. Dreiser was more concerned with the moral uses of money and its effects, and likely read the 
Alger novel Helen Ford when it was serialized in the pulp magazine Golden Argosy under the title A 
Child of Fortune. Chapter XI of the Alger work and chapter XXXVIII of Sister Carrie both portray 
the heroine's experiences with stage managers while seeking work in New York, and are very close 
in style and language. Dreiser also called Carrie ''a child of fortune" at the beginning of chapter IV 
of his own novel. M.B. 


86-1314. Tavernier-Courbin, Jacqueline. Hurstwood Achieved: A Study of Dreiser's Reluctant Art, 
DN, 9, 2, 1978, 1-16. Most critics of Sister Carrie have written on Hurstwood’s character with the 
assumption that his downfall is either inexplicable, or determined by forces beyond his control or 
beyond his consciousness. They have treated the key incident of the theft as caused wholly by 
chance. On the contrary, Hurstwood's theft should be seen as deliberate, and he is personally 
accountable in full for his downfall. Dreiser’s characterization of him as a consistent and coherent 
character requires that we view him in this manner. He is truly a victim of his own will-lessness, 
cynicism, materialism, and self-indulgence. In the first half of the book Dreiser clearly established 
the ground for Hurstwood’s later choices, although the original versions of the novel are clearer in the 
negative traits of Hurstwood and Dreiser only later attempted to make his character more of an 
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accidental victim. We would be wiser not to follow Dreiser or other critics in our views of Hurstwood, 
but rather the final version of the book. H M.B. 


86-1315. Tjader, Marguerite. Dreiser’s Investigations of Nature, DN, 11, 2, 1980, 1-9. Dretser was 
interested in the “‘mysteries’’ of nature throughout his life. Hey; Rub-a-Dub-Dub: A Boot of the 
Mystery and Wonder and Terror of Life appeared in 1920, and even after the following-major novels, 

he continued to explore natural wonders. He was especially interested in entomology, including 
Maeterlinck's Life ofthe Bee, and read widely on spiders. He developed a cosmic view of the 
activities of the spider; making connections to questions of destiny, free will, and determinism. He 
read and made notes on many naturalistic curiosities, including evidence of animal telepathy, oatterns 
in plant and, flower life, and natural camouflage. He wrote on Thoreau and others who explored the 
mysterious forces of life. M.B. 


P Edith Eaton 


86-1316. Ling, Amy. Edith Eaton: Pioneer Chinamerican Writer and Feminist, ALR, 16, 2, 1983, 
287-98. In her short stories and articles on Chinese-American life, Eaton portrays the early 20th 
century lives, sentiments, and situation of Chinese on the Pacific coast. Among her varied works, the 
best deal with tragedy and serious subjects. Frequently recurring themes are working women's rights, 
friendship among women, idealism and cynicism, betrayal and retribution. Eaton is an extraordinary 
pioneer in her chosen subiect, her appreciative view of it, her une theme, and her tonal range. 

! B.C.G. 


i 
Fannie Hardy Eckstorm 


86-1317. Williams, Donald H. Lady of the Woods: Some Correspondence of Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, 
CLQ, 21, 1, 1985, 28-33. Eckstorm's correspondence from Octover 1944 to January 1946 reveals 
her large collection of, and familiarity with, Maine literature. L.M.S.! 


K William Faulkner 
86-1318. Bidney, Martin. Victorian Vision in Mississippi: Tennysonian Resonances in Faulkner’s 
DARK HOUSE/LIGHT IN AUGUST, VP, 23, 1, 1985, 43-57. Such Tennysonian themes as the 


difficult jourhey, threatening isolation, and the quest for transcendence are found in Light in August. 
Tennysonian allusions, overtones, and parallels clarify the four main characters in the novel. A BP. 


86-1319. Krause, David. Faulkner’s Blues, SNovel, 17, 1, 1985, 80-94, (rev.-art.) Five new books 
examine Faulkner and race, and suggest that attention be refocused on ''how to listen to him”: 
Thadious M. Davis, Faulkner’s ‘‘Negro’’: Art and the Southern Context (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State Univ. 'Pr., 1983); Erskine Peters, William Faulkner: The Yoknapatawpha World ard Black 
Being (Darby, PA: Norwood Editions, 1983); Lee Jenkins, Faulkner and Black-White Relations: A 
Psychoanalytic Approach (N.Y .: Columbia Univ. Pr., 1981); Walter Taylor, Faulkner's Search for a 
South Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Pr., 1983); and Eric J. Sundquist, Faulkner: The House Divided 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univ. Pr., 1983). L.M.S. 


86-1320. Palumbo, Donald. The Concept of God in Faulkner's LIGHT IN AUGUST, THE SOUND 
AND THE FURY, AS I LAY DYING, and ABSALOM, ABSALOM, SCB, 39, 4, 1979, 142-6. 
Faulkner's characters view God in a variety of ways. Though many of Faulkner's characters are 
atheistic, underneath is the Judeo-Christian tradition pointing to a power greater than man. These 
characters present God as having deserted them. Other characters mispractise their beliefs in God. 
Two characters, Delsey and Lena Grove, view God as real and practise their faith in Him according. 
Seemingly, if a character has faith, God does exist; if a character has no faith, God does not exist or 
has deserted him. L.M.M. 


86-1321. Pitavy, Frangois L. Idiotie et idéalisme: réflixion sur l'idiot faulknérien [Idiocy and 
Idealism: Reflections upon the Idiot in Faulkner's Work], EA, 35, 4, 1982, 408-19. Contemplating 
the American Deep South, Faulkner can see only two courses for the writer: condemnation or flight, 
and in his work, he attempts the impossible task of combining these. The idiot is for him a creature 
outside of time and space, shapeless of body; dumb, enclosed within himself. The love feit for the 
cow by the idiot, Ike Snopes, in The Hamlet, is one of the few instances of achieved love in . 
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Faulkner’s work, but the similarities of the two creatures are strongly emphasized, and not least their + 


common femininity. Each is a mirror-image of the other. The disparity between idealized womanhood 
and actuality that destroys all Faulkner's other male characters, thus does not exist for Ike Snopes. (In 
French) D.M.J. 


Raymond Federman 


86-1322. Truchlar, Leo. ‘‘Critifiction’’ und and ‘‘Pla(y)giarism’’. Zum Literaturentwurf Raymond 
Federmans [On Raymond Federman’s Project for Literature], Poetica, 15, 3-4, 1983, 329-41. Federman 
treats the literary work as a collage assembled from a universe of discourses preceding and surrounding 
it, and as a ‘pre-text’ for an unwritten future text: writing and reading are forms of play. Those who 
claim his writing is monotonous and banal must level the same criticism at Joyce and Beckett. (In 
German) M.J.R. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


86-1323. Moses, Carole. ‘‘Nature is Never Spent’’: The Persistence of the Natural in THE GREAT 
GATSBY, PEng, 11, 2, 1985, 24-34. Fitzgerald in The Great Gatsby explores the meaning of nature 
and man’s relationship to it by examining a wide spectrum of garden, wildemess, cosmos to show 
that man is an insignificant part and ultimately has no control over nature. While Nick tries to locate 
morality in the Midwest by returning home, Fitzgerald shows that human corruption has no bounds 
and moral values no special locale and that all the world is capable of regeneration since Nature is 
enduring: it stands apart from the corruption of human nature and will survive it. E.S. 


Thomas Flanagan 
86-1324. Kiely, Benedict. Thomas Flanagan: The Lessons of History, The Hollins Critic, 18, 4, 
1981, 1-8. The Year of the French investigates the relationship between history and the historian’s 
imagination, asking ‘‘What is knowable?’’ With intricate detail and skillful double-vision, Flanagan 
reveals the present in the past, showing a history of a period and a profound knowledge of life.M.J.L. 


Robert Frost 
86-1325. Fleissner, R.F. Sub Rosa: Frost’s ‘‘Five-Petaled’’ Flower, CLQ, 20, 4, 1984, 207-11. 
Frost uses the number five in his work to help him achieve aesthetic satisfaction. L.M.S. 
See also 86-990. $ 
Virginia Hamilton 


86-1326. Dickman, Floyd C. Virginia Hamilton, Conjurer of Tales, OQ, 28, 3, 1985, 102-6. Having 
written 19 books for children and three articles for adults, Ms. Hamilton has proved herself ''an 
accomplished writer.’’ Her books are both similar and dissimilar, with memorable characters, and 
timeless. Bibliography. [This concludes a two-part series. ] IS np 


Barry Hannah 


86-1327. Madden, David. Barry Hannah’s GERONIMO REX in Retrospect, SoR, 19, 2, 1983, 
309-16. (Rev-art upon tenth anniversary republication of this 1972 novel.) Lacking focus, a coherent 
comic vision, and an intellectual framework, Geronimo Rex sustains interest primarily through its 
linguistic energy, its style, with which Hannah’s narrative and structural abilities could not compete. 

i B.K.H. 


86-1328. vanArsdall, R. The Spirit Will Win Through: An Interview with Barry Hannah, SoR, 19, 2, 


1983, 317-41. [In this 1982 interview, Hannah discusses his writing process, editors, audience, -. 


sources, and reviews; literary influences, other writers, and friends (including Jimmy, Buffet and ` 


Thomas McGaune); hopes of turning his work into movies; his book in progress on Jimi Hendrix; life 
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in the Sixties versus now; the South; living excessively (drugs, alcohol); growing older; and his 
personal life and its relation to his work.] B.K.H. 


. Joy Harjo 
See 86-1266. 
Robert Hass 


86-1329. Miklitsch, Robert. PRAISE: The Poetry of Robert Hass, The Hollins Critic, 17, 1, 1980, 
2-13. Hass’ second book reveals his great poetic strength, a discursive and meditative imagination. 
Maturing from an aesthetic of mere description, these later poems endow natural images with both 
mimetic and emblematic functions. Like Wallace Stevens, he creates a Saussurean dialectic between 
objects and desires, which spiritualizes experience. In a world that is the ''agon of life,” he ‘‘sings to 
survive.” i MII. 


Lillian Hellman 


86-1330. Wagner, Linda W. Lillian Hellman: Autobiography and Truth, SoR, 19, 2, 1983, 275-88. 
An Unfinished Woman (1969), Pentimento (1973), Scoundrel Time (1976), and Maybe, A Story 
(1980) question whether memory can lead to truth, whether others or oneself can be known. Yet 
Hellman’s search for personal truth and for the autobiographical forms/methods able to record it is 
allowing her to. achieve what few women writers have: a ''credible account of the life, anxiety, 
conflict, love, and death of an important female writer.” [This article appeared before Hellman's 
death. ] B.K.H. 


Ernest Hemingway 


86-1331. Butts, Leonard. Review-Essay: Revaluation or Rehash?: An Essay-Review of Three New 
Additions to Hemingway Studies, SNovel, 16, 4, 1984, 448-57. (rev.-art.) Gerry Brenner, in 
Concealments in Hemingway's Works (Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Pr., 1983), explores and illuminates 
the intellectual side of Hemingway. A retrospective of the last twenty years of Hemingway scholarship 
is presented in Donald R. Noble, ed., Hemingway: A Revaluation (Troy, NY: Whitson, 1983), 
although little new critical insight appears. James Nagel, ed. Ernest Hemingway: The Writer in 
Context (Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Pr., 1984) is equally undistinguished. L.M:S. 


86-1332. Gajdusek, Robert E. Purgation/Debridement as Therapy/Aesthetics, HemR, 4, 2, 1985, 
12-17. Hemingway's writing (perhaps an act of purging) included ‘‘cutting away’’ as much as 
‘leaving out" as a technique of composition. Protagonists who suffered amputations (e.g., Jake 
Bames in The Sun Also Rises, Harry Morgan in To Have and Have Not) or who cast off parts of 
themselves to create health or freedom (e.g., the Hemingway of Death in the Afternoon, Francis 
Macomber in The Short Happy Life of. . .) are a stylistic constant. These characters become stronger 
through sacrifice of their ‘‘life connections'' and later use their alienation as a means of reintegration. 
The Snows of Kilimanjaro is a typical story of purgative therapy. Death is the outcome of absolute 
idealism. D.H.C. 


86-1333. Doyle, Ann, and Neal B. Houston. Adriana Ivancich on Death, HemR, 4, 2, 1985, 53. In 
La Torre Biance, Ivancich relates two experiences, one near-death and the other supernatural, that 
she revealed to Hemingway, who urged her to tell them to others. There is no evidence that they 
discussed ''the prospect of suicide.” D.H.C. 


86-1334. Hinkle, James. What's Funny in THE SUN ALSO RISES, HemR, 4, 2, 1985, 31-41. 
“"Submerged jokes,” including multiple meanings which, when identified, are incongruous or funny, 
are present in Hemingway's The Sun Also Rises. He appreciated humor, considered himself ‘a 
part-time humorist,” and thought the first draft was funny. [Hinkle identifies approximately 60 
jokes.] X D.H.C. 


86-1335. Junkins, Donald. Hemingway’s Contribution to American Poetry, HemR, 4, 2, 1985, 
18-23. [Junkins notes Hemingway's contribution to American poetry comes from his prose (a result 
of his search for simplicity and clarity), cites the influence of Pound’s poetic principles in The ABC 
of Reading, examines Cat in the Rain and The End of Something (In Our Time) in the context of 
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Pound's three-way process of charging language with meaning, and organizes some lines from Death 
in the Afternoon in metrical units rather than sentences) to show its relationship to a book of poems. ] 
D.H.C. 

l 


86-1336. Lamb, Robert Paul. Etemity’s Artifice: Time and Transcendence in the Works of Ernest 
Hemingway, HemR, 4, 2, 1985, 42-52. Through the development of his characters (beginning with 
the boy who felt bé would not die in Indian Camp to Robert Jordan in For Whom the Bell Tolls), 
Hemingway traveled from ‘‘the mythopoeic to the historical understanding of reality." Unlike Ole 
Anderson (The Killers), who accept history and “its realities of process and death,” and Fredric 
Henry (A Farewell to Arms), who tries, but fails, to escape it, Jake Barnes (The Sun Also Rises) and 
Jordan understand “historical reality’’; and Jordan “tries to do what he can"' within it. "Moments of 
truth” (e. .g., the bullfight) that defy history attracted the later obsessed Hemingway. He employed 
the structural techniques of omission, indirection, irony, and discipline to reach a ''dimension of 
timelessness” in his prose. . D.H.C. 


i 
86-1337. Petry, Alice Hall. Voice Qut of Africa: A Possible Oral Source for Hemingway's THE 
SNOWS OF KILIMANJARO, HemR, 4, 2, 1985, 7-11. The ‘‘orally-transmitted stories” or Beryl 
Clutterbuck Markham are a possible source for Hemingway's The Snows of Kilimanjaro (first 
published in 1936). He met her during a safari in East Africa (1933-34), and his letter (1942) to 
Maxwell Perkins confirms her account in West With the Night (1942) of her childhood in East Africa 
and her adventures as a pilot in Kenya. Striking similarities exist between Markham's book and 
Hemingway's story (e.g., the environment, bedside scenes, psychology of death). D.H.C. 


86-1338. Scafella, Frank. ‘I and the Abyss,” Emerson, Hemingway, and the Modern Vision of 
Death, HemR, 4, 2, 1985, 2-6. Examination of Hemingway's Now I Lay Me and Big Two-Hearted 
River (including On Writing) shows the plunge into the Abyss revealed to Nick the problem of 
reconciling the ‘‘I’’ with the "Me Myself," a concept expressed by Emerson. Big Two-Hearted 
River is a ‘‘narrative action of the soul seeing"; the Nick Adams stories are ''creations of the living 
soul." Modern American thinking contradicts the experience of the souls leaving the body and 
returning and denies suicide as ''an action of the soul." — D.H.C. 


86-1339. White, William. Hemingway: A Current Bibliography, HemR, 4, 2, 1985, 61-3. [This 
regular feature of The Hemingway Review includes material published in 1981-1985 (mostly 1984 
and 1985). Of special note are the descriptions of three recent printings 2 Charles Scribner’s Sons of 
The Sun Also Rises. ] D.H.C. 


86-1340. Young, Robert D. Hemingway’s Suicide in His Works, HemR, 4, 2, 1985, 24-30. Hemingway’s 
writings show he pursued life, but accepted death. His ''fiesta approach to life’’ involved work 
(writing), love, order, drinking, and the courage and endurance oe by the ‘‘code.’’ He chose 
suicide when those qualities no longer sustained him. D.H.C. 


86-1341. Young, Robert D. Peduzzi Prototype, HemR, 4, 2, 1985, 54. In response to Dix McComas's 
The Geography of Hemingway's OUT OF SEASON (HemR, 3: 2, 1984, 46-9), a letter to Hemingway 
from Walter J. Feder shows Peduzzi (a character in Out of Season and chs 25 and 27 of A Farewell to 
Arms) is ‘‘one of the Italian soldier-servants who attended the American ambulance drivers of 
Section Four billeted in the Lanificio Cazzola at Schio Vicenza.” D.H.C. 


See also 86-1202. 


Rupert Hughes 


86-1342. Kemm, James O. The Literary Legacy of Rupert Hughes, BI, 42, 1985, 10-25. Raised in 
Keokuk, Iowa, Hughes led a varied life as a playwright, motion picture director, historian, and 
soldier. His novels and short stories vividly evoke life in New York City and small Midwest towns. 
Although some critics praised his literary endeavors, others considered him no more than a writer of 
popular magazine fiction. Because of his talent and versatility, Hughes may some day be rediscovered 
as a creative artist. [Illus.] A.B. 
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Robinson Jeffers ; 
86-1343. Brophy, Robert. Jeffers Literary Manuscripts: Tor House Foundation, Carmel, RIN, 65, 
1984, 31-2. [The item lists the material donated by Judith Anderson and includes 4 pp. of typescript, 
letters to and from Anderson, miscellaneous letters, and photographs. It also mentions mss. of 
George Sterling, letters by Ambrose Bierce, and recent additions to the collection. ] J.H.Ro. 


86-1344. Brophy, Robert. MEDITATION ON SAVIORS: A Publication Odyssey, RIN, 65, 1984, 
5-7. Mildred Scott Ligda, with Jeffers’s permission, printed a private edition of Meditation on 
Saviors. Two of the five copies are in private hands; the others are at the Univ. of Texas; the Univ. of 
California, Long Beach; and Brown Univ. J.H.Ro. 


86-1345. Jeffers, Una. Una Jeffers Correspondent: Letters to Judith Anderson, 1941-50, RIN, 65, 
1984, 8-31. [The item includes some 28 letters and cards, telegrams and notes. It also provides a 
chronology of dates concerning dramatic productions of Jeffers’s works. Seven letters from Robinson 
following Una's death are summarized. ] J.H.Ro. 


86-1346. Powell, Lawrence Clark. Two Diary Vignettes on Jeffers, RIN, 65, 1984, 7-8. [The two 
entries describe meetings in Oct. 1936 and Feb. 1937. They shed light on the composition of Give 
Your Heat to Hawks and Jeffers's deteriorating physical appearance. ] J.H.Ro. 


Donald Justice | 


86-1347. Justice, Donald. Notes of an Outsider, lowaR, 13, 3-4, 1982/1983, 43-52. [Justice blames 
his disenchantment with contemporary poetry on the pervasive influence of the academy, on the, 
propagandizing of literary reviews, and on poets who break poetic conventions without understanding; 
them. An outsider to contemporary poetry and poetics, he eschews some contemporary poems’, 
severe economy and still believes in measure, syntax, and ‘‘the secrets of the rhythms of free verse." 
The academic influences and the literary reviews’ ''dreadful party spirit!’ also detract from his. 
pleasure in reading literary and film criticism.] A.B. 


Alfred Kazin 


86-1348. Simpson, Lewis P. A Procession of Visionaries, NEQ, 57, 4, 1984, 567-73. (rev.-art.: 
Alfred Kazin, An American Procession — The Major Writers from 1830 to 1930: The Crucial. 
Century, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1984). dividing 1830-1930 into 2 epochs (before the Civil 
War and after WWII), Kazin examines the ‘‘idealists’’ and the ''realis/modernists." In On Native 
Grounds his attitude was optimistic; now he appears to feel contemporary writers-have lost faith in. 
America's destiny as a moral force. Originally agreeing with Edmund Wilson on the essential moral' 
value of American experience, Kazin may now, with Henry Adams, believe that history has no 
chosen favorites. R.L.S. 


Ken Kesey 


86-1349. Lecourt, Jean-Philippe, L'énonciation et la quéte de l'identité: personne, espace, temps 
dans [Articulation and the Search for. Identity: Person, Space, Time in] ONE FLEW OVER THE 
CUCKOO'S NEST de Ken Kesey, EA, 35, 2, 1982, 152-64. The individual's self-awareness 
depends upon a proper perception of space and time (both of which are systematically distorted in the 
hospital), and without self-awareness articulation is impossible except in terms of an imposed 
ideology. The problem facing Bromden is thus to regain control over his own discourse by reconstructing 
the triad of person/space/time. (In French) D.M.J. 


Etheridge Knight 


86-1350. Nelson Howard. Belly Songs: The Poetry of Etheridge Knight, The Hollins Critic, 18, 5, 
1981, 1-11. Ex-convict Knight writes poetry of painful experience without self-pity. Two persistent 
qualities, powerful feeling and aural resonance, underline recurring themes: love of friends and 
family, lament of divisiveness, and anger at betrayal. His central image - stone - expressed with 
directness rather than ingenuity, moves from literal prison'wall to metaphorical barrier to emotional 
sharing. | M.J.L. 
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Jerzy Kosinski 


86-1351. Sewell, Ernestine P. The Jungian Process of individuation as structure in THE PAINTED 
BIRD, SCB, 38, 4, 1978, 160-3. Though many critics choose to evaluate Jerzy Kosinski’s The 
Painted Bird by its German Märchen elements at least four other criteria are evident: Christian 
parallels, the theory of recapitulatory ontological phylogenesis, the cyclic hero myth, and the Jungian 
process of individuation. The Jungian process begins when the boy conflicts with primitive traditions. 
As the various episodes along his journey to arrive at the collective unconscious occur the unnamed 
boy becomes a whole being. L.M.M. 


Jack London 


86-1352. Stanley, David H. Jack London’s Biographical Legend, ALR, 17, 1, 1984, 67-88. The 
London enigma rests at least partially on the intertwining of biography and literary works. Sea Wolf 
simultaneously offers readers reminiscences and imaginative projections in Wolf Larsen’s poverty 
and lack of education while London is yet powerfully committed to materialism. Martin Eden 
combines the struggling artist and the selfmade man. Portraits from London's works result from his 
writing about a varying self whom he consciously idealized. He amplified this tendency as he 
recognized that the reading public, so to speak, preferred him to his '*works."' B.C.G. 


David Mamet ` 


86-1353. Storey, Robert. The Making of David Mamet, The Hollins Critic, 16, 4, 1979, 1-11. 
Mamet’s work reflects Stein's interest in things American, especially greed for attention, sex, or 
money. His characters live in confused movement: language creates identity rather than mirroring it, 
and speech, composed of eclectic cliché, ''fabricates emotion.” The later plays attack American 
business and focus concern on the effect media rhetoric has on private life. M.J.L. 


John Joseph Mathews 


86-1354. Hunter, Carol. The Protagonist as a Mixed-Blood in John Joseph Mathews’ Novel: SUNDOWN, 
AIQ, 6, 3&4, 1982, 319-37. Mathews’ Osage protagonist, Challenger Windzer, is confused about 
identity; like many young Osages, Chal seeks models of behavior in oil-rich Oklahoma society. 
Wealthy white and Indian families offer one value system; traditional, non-progressive Osages 
another. Chal, like the Osage generation he represents, tragically fails to adjust Indian and white 
values into a viable lifestyle. A.B. 


John Matthias 


86-1355. Hooker, Jeremy. Crossings and Turns: The Poetry of John Matthias, PoetW, 20, 4, 1985, 
48-58. Although born in Ohio, Matthias writes frequently of Europe, and especially of East Anglia. 
Although not without humor, he wnites of the past, often from a religious point of view, and many of 
his poems make frequent use of place names. , P.G.D. 


Cormac McCarthy 


86-1356. Ditsky, John. Further Into Darkness: The Novels of Cormac McCarthy, The Hollins Critic, 
18, 2, 1981, I-11. Placing him in the American Southern literary tradition, McCarthy’s four novels 
depict a grotesque world with society reduced to primitivism. Outstripping Faulkner, the first three 
novels use biblical elements - titles, characters, parables - and gothic diction, suspending time in a 
world powerful and disturbing. The fourth, Suttree, projects the author into urban Knoxville (i.e. the 
wasteland), where naturalism explores humanity as an image of ourselves, unknown and ruinous. 

MII. 


H.L. Mencken 
See 86-1297, 1310. 
William Meredith 


86-1357. Taylor, Henry. In Charge of Morale in a Morbid Time: The Poetry of William Meredith, 
The Hollins Critic, 16, 1, 1979, 1-15. A review of Meredith’s work shows his modesty, his serious 
play, and his attitude of tentative hopefulness. His craft experiments with traditional forms, from 
sapphics to villanelles to quiet elegies. Beneath the formal restraint lies a power of thought and 
emotion that sings in a dark time. M J.L. 
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Josephine Miles 


86-1358. Randall, Julia. Dickinson With a Difference: The Poetry of Josephine Miles, The Hollins 
Critic, 17, 3, 1980, 1-10. Miles’ best poetry shares the accent and homey-hess of Dickinson, but 
never acquires the latter’s cosmological import. Her lyrics speak modestly of a dislocated outer 
world. Her pederstrian subject matter, however, contains a dry wit not normally found in women. 
Like Bishop, she ''seeks being at home in the world.” M.J.L. 


Harriet Monroe 


86-1359. Massa, Ann. Harriet Monroe and T.S. Eliot: A Curious and Typical Response, N&Q, 32, 
3, 1985, 380-2. Although Monroe had a reputation for being a poor fudge of poetry and delayed nine 
months in publishing Prufrock, her autobiography (A Poet’s Life, 1938) and editorials show that she 
appreciated the poem, though she wished that the best writers and their work were more positive. 
There is no reason to think that she would have rejected The Waste Land had it been offered her. 

J.S.P. 


Blake Nevius 


86-1360. Cohen, Ralph. Blake Nevius: An Appreciation, NCF, 38, 4, 1984, 377-83. [Introducing a 
special issue dedicated to Blake Nevius, Ralph Cohen summarizes Nevius’s career, scholarship, and 
character. ] G.A. 


Frank Norris 


86-1361. McElrath, Joseph R., Jr., and Robert C. Leitz, III. A New Short Story by Frank Norris, 
ALR, 17, 1, 1984, 1-11. [The article includes the eight-page short story, As Long As Ye Both Shall 
Live]. The ironic ending is in line with Norris's attitude toward the sentimentally romantic genre. 
From Moran of the Lady Letty to The Pit, Norris ridiculed a sentimental readership. In this short 
story he went after such readers with an undercutting slash, yanking them from a view of innocence 
to a view of experience and convention. B.C.G. 


Joyce Carol Oates 


86-1362. Norman, Torborg. Isolation and Contact: A Study of Character Relationships in Joyce 
Carol Oates’s Short Stories 1963-1980, GothSE, 57, 1984, 7-261. The creation of character is mainly 
a process of verbal interaction among the characters. There is a correlation between the author’s 
monologue and the collective speech of the characters. Three units (separate groups) with their own 
rules of behavior are as follows: (1) an individual in an official setting (legal, religious, or psychiatric), 
(2) the family as an institution, and (3) a man and a woman. The earliest two short story collections 
are dominated by social criticism. A growing preoccupation with the mental lives of the characters 
and with the problem of subjectivity is present in the short story collections of the seventies. D.J.M. 


Flannery O’Connor 


86-1363. Brown, Thomas. O’Connor’s Use of Eye Imagery in WISE BLOOD, SCB, 37, 4, 1977, 
138-40. The eyes of Haze Motes, the central character, and Mrs. Flood, his foil, complement the 
theme of the naked eye not seeing beneath the surface of things. From Motes’ first appearance on the 
train his eyes seek to penetrate the depths of life and Christianity. As the novel progresses, the reader 
becomes aware that Haze Motes’ name reflects what his eyes cannot pierce — the depths of life. 
Even glasses do not aid him. Flood's desire to see things clearly floods her appearances, keeping both 
her and Haze from seeing things clearly. As O'Connor closes her novel, the reader becomes aware 
that she believes God must be known intuitively and emotionally. L.M.M. 


John O'Hara 


86-1364. Bryan, C.D.B. My John O'Hara, Esquire, 104, 1, 1985, 100-5. There were at least four 
John O'Haras: the kindly advisor; the allegedly temperamental, easily offended drunk; ''an intensely 
shy, warm, gentle man, a devoted father''; a loving husband and talented writer. [O'Hara was the 
author's stepfather. ] J.S.P. 
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Eugene O’Neill 


86-1365. Acharya, Shanta. Beyond the “New Woman” ' in O'Neill's STRANGE INTERLUDE, 
Triveni, 49, 4, 1980, 57-65. The ‘‘new woman,” as represented by Nina Leeds in O’Neill’s Strange 
Interlude (1928), finds her own solutions and determines her own fate. Nina’s declaration of sexual 
freedom is a revolt against all restrictions. Her self assertion underlines the central theme that human 


life has no meaning except for what the individual projects on it. D.W.A. 
Ezra Pound 
See 86-1163. 
Thomas Pynchon 


86-1366. Pearce, Richard. Pynchon’s Endings, Novel, 18, 2, 1985, 145-53. The uncertainty and 
self-contradictory implications of Pynchon’s endings may be a product of his acquaintance with such 
theories in physics as Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle, Bohr’s concept of complementarity, and 
the field theory. A.B.F. 


Adrienne Rich 


86-1367. Slowik, Mary. The Friction of the Mind: The Early Poetry of Adrienne Rich, MR, 25, 1, 
1984, 142-60. Rich’s early poetry begins the process of revealing her anger and making it creative 
rather than destructive. Through a detached irony, she achieves a balance between involvement and 
distance. In all of her work anger, examined and controlled, provides the energy. J.H.Ro. 


Theodore Roethke 


86-1368. Foster, Ann T. Theodore Roethke as Meditative Poet: An Analysis of MEDITATIONS OF 
AN OLD WOMAN, StLitl, 18, 1, 1985, 49-63. With the five-poem sequence Meditations of an Old 
Woman Roethke must be considered a meditative poet, because he strives for an awareness of 
Absolute immanence in the world. The sequence begins with a spiritual search for self-identity and 
ends with a ‘‘drive toward God.'' The old woman does not realize a union with the Absolute, but she 
has used the agents of the soul — memory, intellect, and will — to effect the personal rebirth of 
self-illumination. IC. 


Kenneth Rosen 
86-1369. Rosen, Kenneth. Explaining a Poem, Poetry, 136, 3, 1980, 162-3. [The author of Redwing 


discusses his method and intention in writing this poem, explicating various allusions, images, sound 
effects, and authorial decisions concerning punctuation and word choice. ] B.K.H. 


Helen Hooven Santmyer 


86-1370. Fleissner, Robert F. The Santmyer Conference, OQ, 28, 3, 1985, 98-101. This conference, 
held in Wilberforce and Xenia, OH, on 11 January, 1985, produced general agreement that Miss 
Santmyer has achieved a place in serious fiction with her novel '*. . . And Ladies of the Club.’’J.S.P. 


\ Eugene T. Sawyer 
See 86-1296. 


Jay Sigmund 


86-1371. Ferieter, Ed. Jay Sigmund and Grant Wood, BI, 42, 1985, 26-33. Born in rural Iowa, 
Sigmund, the poet, and Wood, the painter, shared a mutually beneficial relationship throughout their 
lives. Sigmund encouraged Wood’s regionalism. Wood drew ''ideas and inspirations’’ from Sigmund’s 
_ poetry, as the poet did from ood: s paintings. In their works these Iowans revealed the beauty in 
ordinary things. [Illus.] A.B. 
John Steinbeck 
| 
86-1372. Kasparek, Carol Ann Kendrick. THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT: A Critical 
Survey, edited by John Ditsky, SteinbQ, 18, 1-2, 1985, 20-34. Early criticism of The Winter of our 


Discontent Was negative but from 1971 to 1974 became more positive and discerning about Steinbeck's 
artistic intentions. Recent criticism notes the complexity of ideas and many-layered elements, and 
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finds the bases of the novel in Shakespeare, folklore and myth, Jungian archetypes, and a Romantic 
concept of art based on truth as intuitive, irrational and supernatural. E.S. 


t 
86-1373. Renner, Stanley. Marry Teller and Sue Bridehead: Birds of a Feather in ITHE WHITE 
QUAIL and JUDE THE OBSCURE, SteinbQ, 18, 1-2, 1985, 35-45. Hardy's literary influence on 
Steinbeck is evidenced in the likeness between Mary Tell of The White Quail and Sue Bridehead of 
Jude the Obscure: both dramatize the conflict between idealized spiritual beauty and natural sexual 
beauty and the havoc it causes in marriage. Hardy tells the story in literal, Steinbeck i in figurative 
terms, thus expanding its imaginative reach and impact and illustrating the fact that if Steinbeck 
borrowed, his artistry made the material his own. E.S. 


Wallace Stevens 


. 86-1374. Filreis, Alan. Wallace Stevens and the Strength of the Harvard Reaction, NÉQ, 58, 1, 
1985, 27-45. At Protestant-liberal Harvard College (1897-1900), Stevens was more influenced by the 
anti-liberal attitudes of Charles Eliot Norton and George Santayana than by the practical man/positivism 
of his father. While Garrett Stevens called poetry ‘‘gush and nonsense,” his son found.in Santayana’ s 
ideas ‘‘many things that I needed.” He left Harvard for New York City, intending to follow this 
interest in aesthetic principles. However, in 1916 he began a career with The Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Co. which lasted until 1955. The continuing conflict between Utilitarian optimism and 
**poetic Catholicism’’ underpins his poetry. R.L.S. 


86-1375. Strom, Martha. Wallace Stevens’s Choice, NEQ, 57, 4, 1984, 583-91. E Peter 
Brazeau, Parts of a World: Wallace Stevens Remembered: An Oral Biography, New York: Random 
House, 1983; David M. LaGuardia, Advance on Chaos: The Sanctifying Imagination of Wallace 
Stevens, Hanover, N.H.: Univ. Pr. of New England, 1983). Brazeau’s interviews, photographs, 
' Stories, narratives, and gossip show Stevens as essentially a lonely man whose fear of the ''violent 
Beast’’ (poetry) was misunderstood as Puritan austerity. Even his deathbed conversion to Catholicism 
may now be in doubt, for his daughter denies he was converted. LeGuardia's emphasis is on 
Stevens's belief he could save himself by reaching, in a tortured manner, a sense of god-like 
_ self-mastery. This belief was based on an appreciation of Emerson's concept of self-reliance and 
William James' pragmatism. R.L.S. . 


86-1376. Strom, Martha. Wallace Stevens' Revisions of Crispin's Journal: A Reaction Against the 
“Local”, AL, 54, 2, 1982, 258-76. Examination of The Comedian as the Letter C with its complementary 
original version, From the Journal of Crispin (Wallace Stevens: A Celebration), shows the poem is 
Stevens's reaction against the ‘‘localists.’’ Excised passages reveal his preoccupation with popular 
modes and his avoidance of identification between Crispin and himself. Santayana's The Comic 
Mask influenced the ‘‘rebellious intention,’’ **comic extravagance,” “‘clowning posture,” and "'sportive 
mood’' of the piece while his observations in Carnival modified Stevens’s localist material. For 
Stevens, ''place"' is a human habitation. D.H.C. 


Robert Penn Warren 


86-1377. Hubsch, Allan W. Two Kings and a Jack: The Kipling Factor in ALL THE KING'S MEN, 
ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 59-62. Warren analyzed The Man Who Would Be King shortly before beginning 
the novel, perhaps borrowing the '*vicariously involved narrator.’ P.K. 


Theodore Weiss 
86-1378. Stock, Robert. A Passion Equal to All Hope: Theodore Weiss, The Hollins Critic, 16, 2, 
1979, 1-12. Weiss’s demanding, erudite poetry reconciles fragmentary modem life by breaking down 
and reconstructing immediate experience. Syntactic and structural tmesis -underpins his rhetoric, 
while Shakespeare and William Carlos Williams make up the poles of his world view. Stoicism and 
joyous passion accompany a recurring anti-entropic belief that value can be gained from failure and 
that nothing is lost in experience. M.J.L. 
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Edith Wharton 


86-1379. Morrow, Nancy. Games and Conflict in Edith Wharton’s THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY, 
ALR, 17, 1, 1984, 32-9. ‘‘Game,” an extended metaphor for the world of the novel, essentially 
denotes a world of strife. Money and its sadder accoutrements lie at the center of this ceremonious 
metaphor. Defeated opponents are victims (Ralph Marvell and Raymond de Chelles); co-conspirators 
are rivals (Indiana Frusk advises, yet envies Undine Spragg) in this atmosphere of amoral, empty 
gestures. Undine Spragg herself knows only surface forms: she performs appropriately, but never 
knows why. Ultimately, all characters are victims — the system of strategies has no base that is 
moral; it is only expedient. B.C.G. 


86-1380. Wershoven, Carol. The Divided Conflict of Edith Wharton’s SUMMER, CLW, 21, 1, 
1985, 5-10. Contrary to popular interpretation, Summer contains two protagonists, both of whom 
must confront their illusions in order to live mature lives. L.M.S. 


Thornton Wilder 


86-1381. Olson, Elder. Remembering Thornton Wilder, ASch, 54, 3, 1985, 404-14. (rev.-art., 
Gilbert A. Harrison, The Enthusiast: A Life of Thornton Wilder, Ticknow & Fields, 1983). At the 
University of Chicago [where Olson knew him] Wilder was a deservedly popular lecturer. He was 
generous toward others but frugal with himself. A very good man, he was a complex mixture of 
opposites. Charges of plagiariasm against him are unfounded. His works are realistic in the sense of 
concerned with the permanent truths underlying human action. S.G.K. 


John Williams 


86-1382. Stark, John. The Novels of John Williams, The Hollins Critic, 17, 4, 1980, 1-9. Williams' 
three novels, a Western, an academic, and an historical one, develop the same important themes and 
explore primal passions, especially love, learning, and power. The works examine the degradation of 
love by power, and the dichotomy between the active and the contemplative life, and finally triumph 
in the fusion of love and poetry. M.J.L. 


Tennessee Williams 


86-1383. Quintus, John Allen. The Loss of Dear Things: Chekhov and Williams in Perspective, 
ELN, 18, 3, 1981, 201-6. Deeply influenced by Chekhov, Williams makes Blanche in Streetcar 
parallel Lyubov in Cherry Orchard: both have sinned, felt guilt, oppose culture to animalistic vigour, 
and lose. Chekhov, however, writes comedy; Williams, drama. P.K. 


Thomas Wolfe 


86-1384. Blackwelder, James Ray. Literary Allusions in LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL: The 
Characters’ Expressions, TWR, 9, 2, 1985, 36-46. The characters in this novel use quotation to 
reinforce meaning; Chap. 24, which uses quotation heavily, is prepared for earlier. Wolfe does not 
allow a character to speak or think a borrowed line that the character probably would not actually 
know. [The third and final section of this extended series of articles will focus upon Chap. 24.] J.S.P. 


86-1385. Doll, Mary Aswell. Searches for the Father: A Daughter’s View, TWR, 9, 2, 1985, 30-5. 
Wolfe's search for his father ‘‘has had a kind of second chapter in the drama of my brother, my 
father, and myself.’’ Wolfe was ‘‘an inspiration'' to Edward C. Aswell, his second editor, to whom 
he seemed a double. By changing his name, the brother sought to free himself from any compulsion 
to search for his father; the daughter, however, shared a bond with her father. J.S.P. 


86-1386. Idol, John L., Jr. Birthday Party Held for Two Wolfe Books, TWR, 9, 2, 1985, 9-10. A 
Wake Forest University in March of 1985, a one-day celebration commemorated the fiftieth anniversary 
of Of Time and the River and From Death to Morning, under the sponsorship of the Philological 
Association of the Carolinas. J.S.P. 


86-1387. Kennedy, Richard S. What the Galley Proofs of Wolfe's OF TIME AND THE RIVER Tell 
Us, TWR, 9, 2, 1985, 1-8. The first forty sheets of galley proof of this novel, corresponding to the 
first two books, show that Wolfe himself, not John Hall Wheelock, made most of the changes and 
additions. Wheelock, a Scribner editor, corrected errors and did some minor copy editing, rejecting 
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many of Wolfe’s additions, a fact that seems to have depressed Wolfe, whose temperament was not 
made for the orderly world of publishing. Maxwell Perkins and Wheelock helped get into print the 
book that put Wolfe in the tradition of Whitman and Melville; they deserve praise, not blame. J.S.P. 


86-1388. Lathrop, R. Gail. Thomas Wolfe and Partridge Hill, TWR, 9, 2, 1985, 27-9. Hamilton 
Basso’s article in The New Republic for June 24, 1936, produced a friendship between the two men, 
and in the spring of 1937, Wolfe visited Basso and his wife at Partridge Hill, near Asheville, NC. The 
friendship between the two men seems to have been deeper than some have assumed. J.S.P. 


86-1389. Magi, Aldo P. Thomas Wolfe: Say It with Music, Part One, TWR, 9, 2, 1985, 11-26. 
Inspired by Wolfe's lyricism, a number of composers have set his words to music. These include 
William Schuman, Alexander Semmler, Harry Partch, Robert Palmer, Morton Gould, Don Gillis, 
Robert MacKinnon, Howard Whittaker, and Lee Hoiby. (To be concluded.) J.S.P. 


86-1390. Salmon, Webb. O Lost — A Year in LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL, TWR, 9, 2, 1985, 
53-7. In Look Homeward, Angel, Eugene Gant presumably attends college for four years, but close 
examination of the text accounts for only three. Does the MS of O Lost (Wolfe's original title for the 
book) account for this missing year? J.S.P. 


86-1391. Washburn, Delores. THE CHILD BY TIGER and Students' Innocent Ignorance, TWR, 9, 
2, 1985, 47-52. Students born in the 1960's and educated in racially integrated schools lack the 
historical background to understand the facts of life from a black in the American South in the early 
years of this century, presented in this short story. The teachers must provide this background. J.S.P. 


Richard Wright 


86-1392. Vassilowitch, John, Jr. ''Erskine Fowler’’: A Key Freudian Pun in SAVAGE HOLIDAY, 
ELN, 18, 3, 1981, 206-8. The name (‘‘her skin — foul her’’) signals the Oedipal fixation on Mabel. 
P.K. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Fiction 


86-1393. Updike, John. The Importance of Fiction, Esquire, 104, 2, 1985, 61-2. '"The subtlest 
instrument for self-examination and self-display that mankind has invented yet,"' fiction today is at a 
low ebb, because “‘we have lost faith in the capacity of the individual to venture forth and suffer the 
consequences of his dreams.” J.S.P. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Poetry 


86-1394. Davies, John. All The Running, PoetW, 20, 4, 1985, 41-7. Several recent Washington 
State poets develop a strong sense of place in their poems. Roethke started it, and the tradition is 
continued by Wagoner, Sund, Jensen, and Hugo, among others. : P.G.D. 


86-1395. Hall, Donald. The Poetry Reading: Public Performance/Private Art, ASch, 54, 1, 1984/5, 
63-77. The poetry reading, for the past 30 years the chief form of publication for American poets, has 
become a thriving business and has altered the kind of poetry written. It has made some poets 
exhibitionistic and avaricious and made some poetry simplistic, glib, and merely approximate. But it 
has also liberated poets and made them more self-critical. It has revived the long-neglected sense of 
poetry’s physical origins and has created for it an immediate, palpable community. - S.G.K. 


86-1396. Hollander, John. The Poetry of Everyday Life, Raritan, 1, 2, 1981, 5-18. Contemporary 
American poetry consists of inept free verse that arises from the admixture of journalism and 
modernism. It discusses only the manners of men and women in ''mythological gestures and clichéd 
figures of pathos.” True poetry, not literary verse, mediates and transforms the way and the reasons 
men and women act. We must distinguish literature about daily life ''from the poetry of it,” so that 
we can reclaim the truth of experience from the lies of writing. M.J.L. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Prose 


86-1397. Hook, Sidney. The Radical Comedians: Inside Partisan Review, ASch, 54, 1, 1984/5, 
45-61. Despite their myth as political and cultural revolutionaries, the Partisan Review editors were 
peripheral and parisitical to genuine movements for change. Their conception of American culture 
was narrow and their primary orientation European. Philip Rahv, an inconsistent blusterer, overshadowed 
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and overpowered William Phillips, who assumed the burden of the magazine’s technical labors. 
Insightful and honest, Dwight Macdonald was maneuvered out of his editorship because of his 
Trotskyism. If Delmore Schwartz had not been overpraised, his life might have been less tragic. 
William Barrett was a brilliant aesthete misplaced in the academy, and Mary McCarthy a paradigmatic 
female bohemian revolutionary. S.G.K. 


+ 


Twentieth Century U.S. General 


86-1398. Jenks, Tom. How Writers Live Today, Esquire, 104, 2, 1985, 123-7. [Forty-one American 
writers, famous and almost unknown, tell ‘‘the way of their... . lives."'] J.S.P. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA 
Africa Drama ` 


86-1399. Ricard, Alain. Theater Research: Questions About Methodology, RAL, 16, 1, 1985, 
38-52. Methodology for theater research in África must focus on the interplay between the text, often 
oral and unwritten, and the performance. Research is needed in three areas: (1) the transcription of 
texts; (2) actors’ training, practice, and careers, and the history and sociology of acting in Africa; and 
(3) playwriting and its relation to the oral situation. E.E.W. 


Africa General 


86-1400. Schipper, Mineke. ‘‘Who Am I?”: Fact and Fiction in African First-Person Narrative, 
RAL, 16, 1, 1985, 53-79. Central to first-person narratives are the questions ‘‘Who Speaks?” and 
“Who Sees?” In African literature, the writer's search for identity adds a third question, ''Who Am 


1?” as he seeks to define his place in a chaotic society. E.E.W. 
See also 86-778. | 
AUSTRALIA 

James Tucker 


86-1401. Preissnitz, Horst. ''A New Britannia in Another World'' oder ‘‘A Barbarous Britain Under 
Other Skies"? James Tucker's RALPH RASHLEIGH als kritischer Kommentar zur Frühphase des 
‘Australian Dream’ [James Tucker's RALPH RASHLEIGH as a Critical Commentary on the Early 
Phase of the ‘Australian Dream’], Poetica, 12, 2, 1980, 205-26. Ralph Rashleigh (1844-5 or 1850) is 
an early example of scepticism about the 'Australian Dream'. The brutality of penal conditions in 
colonial Australia produced a yearning for a community based on freedom, equality and co-operation. 
Tucker examines the career of a single convict and suggests that the gulf between liberty and 
servitude, justice and vengeance, equality and tyranny, happiness and suffering, cannot be crossed by 
utopianism alone. (In German) MIR. 
| 
Patrick White 


86-1402. Berg, Mari-Ann. Aspects of Time, Ageing and Old Age in the Novels of Patrick White, 
1939-1979, GothSE, 53, 1983, 1-203. Time is a central, organic constituent of both form and content 
and appears in various ways in the eleven novels. There is also a strong sense of the past in most of 
these novels. The plots are structured by the use of time-shifts, and the mental lives of the characters 
determine how the actions develop in time. These novels bolster the belief that change and death are 
the only ''permanence"' in life. Time sets the sad and tragic undertone of the novels. D.J.M. 
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CANADA 


Margaret Atwood 


86-1403. Jones, Anne G. Margaret Atwood: Songs of the Transformer, Songs of the Transformed, 
The Hollins Critic, 16, 3, 1979, 1-15. Atwood’s eclectic writing shows a radical shift of voice that 
hinges identity to form. Surfacing best shows the need for transformations of consciousness (shifts in 
identity) to meet life on its own terms — reality is a wound that, once recognized, heals. Atwood sets. 
up a struggle between language, power, and ethics, where power, never innocent, must be accepted 
responsibly. MII 


Emily Carr 


86-1404. Pitavy, Danièle „‘‘Deeper into the forest’’: écriture et peinture dans KLEE WYCK [Writing 
and Painting in KLEE WYCK], RANAM, 16, 1983, 81-93. The fact that she resorted to depicting 
the Indians of British Columbia in words only when age and illness prevented her from painting . 
them, gives Emily Carr’s language its special quality. Her method of using simple words to go 
directly to the heart of the subject recalls her painting-technique, but she is also concerned with going 
beneath the surface-appearance of things, just as the Indians do through their totems, and to achieve 
this she utilizes simile to express the underlying unity of nature, as, for instance, in the links between 
sea, forest and animal life. This leads to a use of symbolism to express the intensity of life evoked by 
the most powerful of the totems. (In French) D.M.J. 


Mavis Gallant 


86-1405. Fabre, Michel. ORPHANS’ PROGRESS, Reader's Progress: le ‘‘on dit’’ et le non-dit chez 
Mavis Gallant [The ''One said” and the Unsaid in Mavis Gallant], RANAM, 16, 1983, 57-67. 
Gallant’s short stories are not only told through fragments rather than through a connected narrative, 
but are also written in a style that systematically denies the reader a consistent viewpoint. Thus, in 
Orphans’ Progress the fact of the two little girls being removed from the care of their inadequate 
mother is expressed in a way that, by the use of ‘‘you’’ and of statements of general application, 
seeks to embroil the reader into complicity in the act. In Luc and His Father, the limitations of the 
bourgeois family are shown only by implication, as the son’s misadventures in love touch what is left 
of the father’s heart. (In French) D.M.J. 


Frederick Phillip Grove 


86-1406. La Bossiére, Camille R. Of Words and Understanding in Grove's SETTLERS OF THE 
MARSH, UTQ, 54, 2, 1984/5, 148-62. One of the central issues in judgements of Grove’s work has 
been his fidelity, or lack of it, to the reality. of people, places and things. The problematic of 
misunderstanding, understanding and language is acted out by the characters of his novel and 
incorporated by the work itself as linguistic artifact and investigative device. Critical understanding 
of the novel needs to make explicit the grounds which it offers for its own interpretation. P.H. 


Jack Hodgins 


86-1407. Delbaere-Garant, Jeanne. Isolation and Community in Jack Hodgins's Short Stories, RANAM, 
16, 1983, 31-44. Believing that a writer can know and describe only his immediate surroundings, 
Hodgins has confined himself to depicting Vancouver Island and its small, inbred community. His 
characters find security in the routine of their daily lives, until some change occurs that forces them to 
readjust. Split Delaney's obsession with the question, ‘‘Where is the dividing-line?’’ serves to 
explore the themes of human separation and ‘‘the difference between the temporary and the lasting", 
while the manic fictionalizing of the boy's aunts in The Barclay Family Theatre (1981) demonstrates 
to him that ‘‘all fiction is an invasion of some kind or other, or it has no point.'' Above all, Hodgins 
stresses the validity of each individual's viewpoint, with its implicit larger significance. D.M J. 
Robert Kroetsch 
86-1408. Davidson, Arnold E., and Cathy N. Davidson. Crossing Boundaries: Hubert Aquin's 
L'ANTIPHONAIRE and Robert Kroetsch's GONE INDIAN as Novels of the Avant-Garde, UTQ, 


54, 2, 1984/5, 163-77. Aquin and Kroetsch represent.the originality of Canada's best experimental 
fiction and are surprisingly similar landmarks in it. Both eschew realism, linear plot design, and 
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conventional first- or third-person renditions of action and presentation of detail. Each regularly 
employs deceiving and self-deceived narrators in order to test the limits of fiction, the word, and the 
world. P.H. 


Margaret Laurence 


86-1409. Albisser, Marie-Yvette. Aspects de la focalisation dans [Aspects of Focus in] A BIRD IN 
THE HOUSE, RANAM, 16, 1983, 21-30. The adult Vanessa is the immediate narrator of the short 
stories, using herself as child as a focussing-lens, but the point of focus is the irascible and domineering 
grandfather. The child constantly eavesdrops on conversations (chiefly those between her motber and 
aunt) and thus gains information about the various family relationships, but it is only gradually that 
she comes to understand them, and only at the very end of the book that the adult finally perceives her 
affinity. with the old man whom she had fougnt and feared. (In French) D.M.J. 


86-1410. Fabre, Michel. L'ange et l'eau vive: réseaux métaphoriques et oppositions structurales 
dans [The Angel and the Living Water: Patterns of Metaphor and Structural Opposites in] THE 
STONE ANGEL, EA, 35, 1, 1982, 57-70. The novel is filled with symbolism, starting with the 
angel itself, placed high and looking heavenwards, but rigid and blind, in a cemetery whose extreme 
orderliness contrasts with the wild luxuriance and sensuality of the surrounding countryside. A 
similar contrast is drawn between the sterility of ice in the frozen rivers, and the liberating effect of 
flowing waters. As a young woman, Hagar is torn between the mannerly and conventional Currie, 
and the wild Shipley, whose names in the end form, literally, two sides of the same gravestone — just 
as, in extreme old age, Hagar comes to realise the necessity for balancing and reconciling the 
conflicting forces. (In French) D.M.J. 


Malcolm Lowry 


86-1411. Durand, Régis. THE FOREST PATH TO THE SPRING (Malcolm Lowry): événements 
d'espace [Events of Space], RANAM, 16, 1983, 121-30. It is illuminating to compare this modernist 
work with bp Nichol's post-modernist The Story So Four (1976). While Lowry struggles to create a 
unity, Nichol writes from a distance and with discontinuity. As an English exile in the west of 
Canada, Lowry is much more conscious of the long mountain ranges running from Alaska to Cape 
Hom (in particular linking British Columbia with Mexico) than of Canada as a whole. Nichol, as a 
Canadian, is fascinated with mythologies, though he has to resort to the American myth of Billy the 
Kid, transforming it into a myth of exile. Lowry tries to assimilate earlier texts in order to achieve an 
epiphany, whereas Nichol deconstructs or parodies them. (In French) D.M J. 


Alistair MacLeod 


86-1412. Vauthier, Simone. Notes sur l'emploi du présent dans [Notes on the Use of the Present 
Tense in] THE ROAD TO RANKIN'S POINT d'Alistair MacLeod, RANAM, 16, 1983, 143-58. 
Despite earlier assertions that works of fiction written entirely in the present tense were necessarily 
limited in scope and would remain rare, this story is one of an increasing number written during the 
past thirty years. The tense encloses the narrative in a single time-aspect, where generalizations, 
single or repeated actions, and states of being become indistinguishable. In this instance, the young 
protagonist has been given only a short time to live, so that the first-person narrative moves towards 
his death, which is thus also the end of language. Alone on the family farm in Nova Scotia after the 
death of his grandmother, he has to come to terms with his immediate past family, and with their 
remoter ancestors in Scotland. (In French) D.M J. 


Brian Moore 


86-1413. Stuart, Malcolm. Moore Exiles: Joycean Counterparts in Brian Moore's UNCLE T, RANAM, 
16, 1983, 131-42. Living as he does in North America, Moore is, like Joyce, an exile, and his writing 
betrays Joyce’s influence. Uncle T shows the hero learning ‘‘what it means, not just to choose one's 
exile, but to assume full responsibility for it." In his New York uncle, Vincent Bishop sees the 
boastful, hard-drinking, Irish-expatriate failure that he threatens one day to become, but he still turns 
his back on his Canadian wife, in order to remain with him. The entire story is told from Vincent's 
viewpoint, so that the reader can gain an outside view of him only through mirrors, whether actual or 
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in the person of his uncle, who embodies the Irish moral paralysis that Joyce had portrayed in 
Dubliners. D.M.J. 


Alice Munro 


86-1414. Rocard, Marcienne. WHO DO YOU THINK YOU ARE? d'Alice Munro: un titre unifiant 
[A Unifying Title], RANAM, 16, 1983, 45-55. The thematic structuring of the short stories is made 
. clear by the title of the Canadian edition (Macmillan, Toronto, 1978) — though the British edition 
(Penguin, 1980) unhelpfully chooses another of the stories, The Beggar Maid, to provide the general 
title. For together they compose a Bildungsroman of the heroine, Rose, from her childhood in a small 
town in Ontario, to her career as a comedienne, her success in which forces her to distinguish 
between the real and the illusory. When she meets an old actor-friend, once skilled at imitating idiots 
but now himself reduced to idiocy by a war-wound, she realises that her authentic reactions can be 


experienced only through silence. (In French) D.M.]. 
bp Nichol 

See 86-1411. 
E.J. Pratt 


86-1415. Watt, F.W. The Gigantomachy of E.J. Pratt, UTQ, 54, 2, 1984/5, 127-47. In spite of his 
contributions to regionalism Pratt was primarily a poet of the human drama, showing natural forces as 
significant only in relation to the experiences of mankind. He carried forward the two main tendencies 
of 19th-century Canadian poetry: the documentary and the mythopoeic. He wrote of the experiences 
of ordinary human beings, rising heroically and tragically to do battle with the giant powers of nature 
both outside and within themselves. P.H. 


Rudy Wiebe 


~- 86-1416. Howells, Coral-Anne. Language, Screams and Silence in Rudy Wiebe's WHERE IS THE 
VOICE COMING FROM?, RANAM, 16, 1983, 95-104. Wiebe uses screams and silence as the 
polarities between which language is located. The very title of the collection reveals his interest in the 
nature of language, and his desire *'to cross the gap from signifier to signified.” But all his stories 
demonstrate the limitations of language, as in Bluecoats on the Sacred Hill of the Wild Peas, where 
the historian fails to understand the messages coming from the past, or in the title-story, where the 
Indian's death-chant is sung in a language unknown to the listening whites. Hence, too, Wiebe's 
fascination with Albert Johnson, who remained silent as he was tracked down across the Arctic 
wastes and killed by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. D.M.J. 


86-1417. Spriet, Pierre. Les formes de refus dans les nouvelles de Rudy Wiebe [The Forms of 
Refusal in the Short Stories of Rudy Wiebe], RANAM, 16, 1983, 105-19. Despite their variety of 
style and characterization, Wiebe’s stories all imply a rejection of any logical historical process; 
cause-and-effect is deliberately broken, and chronology is denied significance, while the reader's 
sympathies are ultimately thwarted. Even in Alberta: a Celebration (1979), the apparent praise for the 
province’s historical past becomes ambiguous upon examination. The prophetic and mystical Christianity 
that Wiebe himself professes means that, for him, there can never be fulfillment in this world, and 
that God never manifests Himself directly. The Christian is marked by suffering; his justification will 
become evident only in the hereafter, waters is, by definition, beyond the scope of the story and of 
human language. (In French) D.M.J. 


Canada Fiction 


86-1418. Arnason, David. The Historical Develpment of the Canadian Short Story, RANAM, 16, 

1983, 159-64. Because the weakness of the Canadian publishing industy has always made it difficult 
to get novels published, the short story has, from the 1790's onwards, been a flourishing genre. One 
characteristic form was the series of satirical letters, culminating in the reports of Thomas Haliburton’s 
Yankee pediar, Sam Slick (1853). Confederation in 1867 brought about an upsurge of democratic and 
national feeling, with stories celebrating the life of ordinary working people, but realism as a method 
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did not appear until the 1920's, with Morley Callaghan and Raymond Knister. Recent writers have 
been strongly influenced by work from Latin America, France and Germany. D.M.J. 


86-1419. Bonheim, Helmut. Narration in the Second Person, RANAM, 16, 1983, 69-80. In the last 
ten years there has been much experimentation in Canada with second-person narration, starting from 
the occasional '*you'' which could be synonymous with ‘‘one’’, but proceeding to the point where 
the narrating ''I'' disappears entirely. The ‘‘you’’ can be a vaguely defined listener whom the “T” 
barely knows, in which case the reader will identify with it, or it can be a specific character, though 
this creates difficulties when the "IT wishes to describe events which the ‘‘you’’ clearly knows about 
already. But it is also possible to write stories in which the ‘‘you’’ is actually the narrator, for the 
fluidity of the second-person is much greater than that of the first or third. D.MJ. 


86-1420. Hutcheon, Linda. The ''Postmodernist'" Scribe: The Dynamic Stasis of Contemporary 
Canadian Writing, UTQ, 53, 3, 1984, 283-95. Many Canadian writers have turned to the taking and 
viewing of photographs for analogues of literary production; it is as if writing fiction were to be 
considered an act or petrifying into stasis the dynamics of experience. But the act of reading is a 
reactivating process; there has to be a '*you"' to construct the reality of the text, to actualize it in 
performance. P.H. 


86-1421. MacLulich, T.D. Our Place on the Map: The Canadian Tradition in Fiction, UTQ, 52, 2, 
1982/3, 191-208. To resist American culture, Canadian novelists have allied themselves with tradition, 
both European and local. Only well into the 20th century did the best Canadian novelists begin to 
‘create’ Canada. If we borrow Leslie Fiedler's division of the American novel into four types, the 
predominant would be the 'Northern', with as its primary subject the meeting between sensitive 
individual and puritanical society; examples would be Sinclair Ross's As for Me and My House and 
Hugh MacLennan's Each Man's Son. A fifth category can be added, the 'Urban', as represented by 
the work of Morley Callaghan and Mordecai Richler. Novelists are now asking how man can reassert 
the value of the individual and re-establish his solidarity with his fellow-man. P.H. 


Canada Poetry 


86-1422. Gustafson, Ralph. Some Literary Reminiscences of the Eastern Townships, Elli, 25/26, 
1980, 146-54. Sometimes considered sentimental and ‘‘unmodern’’, the poetry emanating from the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec reflects the region's natural beauty and the people's love for the land. 
In a cynical time these poems evoke a spirit of affirmation maintained in a ''confidence of flowers” 
whose words ''outrun the clocks." MII, 


86-1423. Lane, M. Travis. Contemporary Canadian Verse: The View from Here, UTQ, 52, 2, 
1982/3, 179-90. Most writing on Canadian poetry follows the leads of Northrop Frye, Margaret 
Atwood and D.G. Jones, concerning itself with geographical distinctions, and is really a sort of 
cultural history. But if we regard poems as things rather than processes, Canadian verse can be 
roughly divided into four formal categories: the long dramatic poem, the meditative essay, and two 
different kinds of lyric, the ‘proletarian’ and the 'self-displaying.' P.H. 


INDIA 
Aurobíndo Ghose 


86-1424. Kulkarni, R. V. Aspects of Mysticism in SAVITRI, Triveni, 49, 1, 1980, 26-9. In Savitri 
(1950) Aurobindo explores three aspects of mystic vision. Cosmic creation is depicted as ‘‘unity in 
diversity,'' man's divinity is revealed in his potential to be one with the divine, and ''God realization” 
_ is portrayed as direct, intuitive vision. Underpinning Savitri's spiritual transformation is the awakening 
process basic to Kundalini Yoga. D.W.A. 


86-1425. Palit, Romen. Perseus the Hero, Triveni, 49, 1, 1980, 13-20. In Aurobindo's Perseus the 
Deliverer (c.1900), Perseus and Plydan, as manifestations of Athene and Poseidon, represent the 
forces of lightness and darkness. Dwelling upon the Greek theme of fate, the play, as “an amalgam” 
of Indian comedy, Greek tragedy, and Aurobindean ideals, sets off man's lower appetites against 
"*his urge for perfection.” D.W.A. 
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Kamala Markandaya 


86-1426. Asnani, Shyam M. Kamala Markandaya's Later Novels, Triveni, 49, 4, 1980, 22-9. These 
present conflict between east and west. In The Coffer Dams (1969), Clinton is unable to communicate 
with Indians, while his wife, Helen, is capable of total identification with them. In The Nowhere Man 
(1972), Srinivas is painfully aware of being in an alien country where he is not wanted. Two Virgins 
(1973) portrays Lalitha, who longs for western ‘‘cosmopolitan life," and Saroja, who turns her back 
on it. W.A. 


R.K. Narayan 


86-1427. Rao, K. Naga Rajo. Obsession and Professionalism in R.K. Nayayan, Triveni, 49, 2, 
1980, 78-80. Ranging from the fear of losing one’s pension to the desire to pass an examination, 
obsession bordering on madness is a major feature of some of Narayan’s characters. The success of 
other Narayan characters depends on how professional they are in doing their jobs. Narayan's 
professionals are of two types: those by nature and training professionals and those compelled by 
circumstances. D.W.A. 


Rajo Rao 


86-1428. Rao, K.R. The Novelist as Marxist, Triveni, 49, 1, 1980, 47-50. Rajo Rao’s Comrade 
Kirillov (1966) is neither a political novel nor a Marxist tract. The hero’s obsession with Marxism 
reveals not its strengths but its contradictions. Kirillov is unable to shake off traditional Indian 
philosophies, and therefore finds himself justifying Marxist dialectics with theological argument. 

D.W.A. 


Rabindranath Tagore 


86-1429. Reddy, P. Bayapa. Tagore's ''The Post Office’’: A Thematic Study, Triveni, 54, 1, 1985, 
87-91. Tagore gives commonplace events in The Post Office obvious religious significance. The Post 
Office symbolizes the universe, the king stands for God, and the letter represents God's message to 
man. Amal's confinement symbolizes the soul's imprisonment in the body and the opening of the 
doors and windows of Amal's sickroom stands for the freedom of spiritual liberation. D.W.A. 


India Drama 


86-1430. Bhatta, S. Krishna. Indo-English Women Playwrights, Triveni, 49, 1, 1980, 40-5. There 
are a number of accomplished Indian women playwrights writing in English. Typical is Bharati 
Sarabhai, who considers the social ethics of religion, and Swarnakumari Devi Ghosal, who dwells on 
fundamental Hindu truths. Mrinalini Sarabhai portrays Indian responses to the Independence Movement, 
J.M. Billimoria deals with problems of national integration, and both Indira Devi and S. Janaki deal 
with Indian historical events. D.W.A. 


India Fiction 


86-1431. Anjaneyula, D. Towards an Image of India: Nirad C. Chaudhuri and Rajo Rao, Triveni, 49, 
2, 1980, 40-51. Chaudhuri and Rao portray two very different images of India. In his essays, 
Chaudhuri dwells on a modernized India taking much from the west, while in novels such as The 
Serpent and the Rope (1960) and The Cat and Shakespeare (1965) Rao celebrates traditional India. 
Chaudhuri is an antiromantic drawing on reason, while Rao relies on feeling and intuition in casting 
back to India's ''golden age.” D.W.A. 


IRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 


86-1432. Brugiére, Bernard. MURPHY de Samuel Beckett: ironie et parodie dans un récit de quête 
[Irony and Parody in a Narrative of Quest], EA, 35, 1, 1982, 39-56. Embarking on his first novel at a 
time when family stresses had brought him to London for psychoanalysis, Beckett filled Murphy with 
the geography of London, including the Bethlehem Royal Hospital at Beckenham; with literary 
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allusions, as well as the theme of the quest; with philosophical speculations, arising from Murphy’s 
sense of solipsism; and with elaborate word-play and esoteric vocabulary. Through it all, Murphy 
pursues his regressive search for stoical indifference, seated in his rocking-chair. All the elements of 
the later novels are here, at least in outline, as Beckett's ironical eye looks through all the illusions of 
linguistic habit to the nothingness of the human condition beneath. (In French) D.M.J. 


Brendan Behan 


86-1433. McCarthy, Patrick A. Triviality and Dramatic Achievement in Two Plays by Brendan 
Behan, MBL, 3, 2, 1978, 113-20. Behan wrote a great play (The Quare Fellow) and a successful play 
(The Hostage). His failure to write a third major play stems from his overemphasizing the slight and 
comic elements he learned at Joan Littlewood's Theatre Workshop and forgetting the serious undertones 
that he also utilized at that workshop. G.A. 


James Joyce 


86-1434. Barone, Rosangela. In Time of Solstice Sandymount Strand, Dublin: Twentieth Century 
Stonehenge, JJQ, 22, 3, 1985, 313-16. In 1982, a double sculpture was dedicated at the new park in 
Sandymount, Dublin, to celebrate Joyce's centenary. J.H.III. 


86-1435. Battigelli, Anna. The Schema as an Index to Joyce's Narrative, JJQ, 22, 3, 1985, 319-23. 
The items listed on the Linati schema point toward the narrative method of an episode. In Sylvia 
Beach's copy of the schema, Joyce wrote ''Punto Uretrale-Ombelico'' (Urethral point-Umbilicus). 
This suggests a transition between the fetus's dependence on the umbilicus and his passage to the 
adult world. J.H.W. 


86-1436. Bazargan, Susan. Oxen of the Sun: Maternity, Language, and History, JJQ, 22, 3, 1985, 
271-80. Joyce borrows from Vico’s notion of ‘‘myth’’ or ''true narration’’ in '*'Oxen of the Sun’’; 
there maternity, language, and history are intertwined through the womb motif, which suggests 
rebirth through repetition. Fertility symbols imply a system of linguistics whose development corresponds 
on a historical level with the evolution of a foetus. The historical dimension is a nation’s linguistic 
history, with each prose style evoking a particular era. J.H.TII. 


86-1437. Begnal, Michael H. FINNEGANS WAKE and the Nature of Narrative, MBL, 5, 1&2, 
1980, 43-52. Finnegans Wake sometimes tells a story, but it operates on at least four other narrative 
levels: the archetypal, the fable or anecdotal, the projected age, and the narrative-reader level. The 
various levels are clearly bound together and should be understood both separately and united with 
the whole of the novel. G.A. 


86-1438. Beja, Morris. Synjoysium: Án Informal History of the International James Joyce Symposia, 
JQ, 22, 2, 1985, 113-29. [Article traces the history of the James Joyce Symposium which began in 
Dublin in June 1967.] JH. 


86-1439. Benstock, Bernard. Dateline Ithaca: The News From Eccles Street, MBL, 5, 1&2, 1980, 
29-42. Segregating the questions and answers in the ''Ithaca'' chapter and assigning them logical 
sources will also allow critics to deal with the material in the chapter. A table of five basic sources 
and a table of subdivisions of the kind of thought process in the source provide an example of this 
process. G.A. 


86-1440. Benstock, Bernard. Here Comes Everybody — Including Lyonel and Second, UO, 21, 4, 
1984, 370-1. The names whose initials on FW 88. 21-23 spell HERE COMES EVERYBODY come 
from the name of one person, identified in Debrett’s whose initials spell LYONEL THE SECOND. 
Joyce discarded two of the names in favor of two others he selected and he added eight other names. 


J.H.H. 
86-1441. Benstock, Bernard. Who P’s in U? JJQ, 21, 4, 1984, 372. “U. P. : up'' (U 158) describes 
Denis Breen urinating, probably with upward mobility. IHM. 


86-1442. Biuefarb, Sam. Bloom: Passive Picaresque Hero, MBL, 3, 2, 1978, 143-55. Ulysses shares 
many qualities with 18th-century fiction: among them are content, linguistic kinship, the use of 
overdone sentimentality, and a poetic and scenic quality. Bloom is a passive picaro whose road is a 
labyrinth rather than the open road of the earlier picaro, and whose reunion with his queen is for 
sleep. G.A. 
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86-1443. Bowen, Zack, and Paul Butera. The New Bloomusalem: Transformations in Epiphany 
Land, MBL, 3, I, 1978, 48-55. Bloom and Dedalus view the New Jerusalem in a revealingly 
subjective manner: Bloom’s is characterized by practical detail and Stephen’s by imaginative art. The 
reconciliation of the two occurs in the song ‘‘The Holy City,” itself an epiphany. Joyce offers each 
reader his own epiphany — affirming personal expectations. G.A. 


86-1444. Bowen, Zack. Stephen's Villanelle: Antecedents, Manifestations, and Aftermath, MBL, 5, 
1&2, 1980, 63-7. The villanelle in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is a ‘‘rationalization for 
Stephen's inferiority’’ and a poem concerned with its own composition. Stephen’s ballad in Ulysses 
tells Bloom’s story as well as his own, and rejects the imprisoning offers of E.C. and Bloom in favor 
of the freedom out of which his art will flow. G.A. 


86-1445. Bremen, Brian A. "He Was Too Scrupulous Always’’: A Re-examination of Joyce's THE 
SISTERS, JIQ, 22, 1, 1984, 55-66. Joyce’s revisions of ‘‘The Sisters" made it a more suitable 
preiude to Dubliners. Stylistically the story now contains a lean, highly charged diction. Examples of 
dramatic irony in the narrative voice reveal that the narrator is neither omniscient nor totally reliable. 
The final version links the boy with the priest, and the boy symbolizes the youth and hopes of Ireland. 

JH UL. 


86-1446. Collinson, Diané. The Aesthetic Theory of Stephen Dedalus, BIA, 23, 1, 1983, 61-73. 
The formal Aristotelian and Thomist categories used by Stephen Dedalus initially clarify aesthetic 
response as a cognitive experience of a special kind: it arrests the mind, thus being static and ideal, 
without incitement to action. The contemplative gaze first perceives the distinctness of the whole 
object, separate from the universe (integritas); then it analyses and apprehends its complexity (consonantia), 
and finally commensurately illuminates its quiddity (claritas). These three aspects of response interconnect. - 

T.O'BJ. 


86-1447. Dunleavy, Janet Egleson. The Ectoplasmic Truthtellers of THE DEAD, DO, 21, 4, 1984, 
307-19. In addition to the famous ghosts in The Dead already identified by Hugh Kenner and John 
Kelleher, four other voices are present, all of which can be distinguished as characters. J.H.M. 


86-1448. Gose, Elliott B., Jr. Destruction and Creation in A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A 
YOUNG MAN, JJQ, 22, 3, 1985, 259-70. In Portrait the chaismus which balances opposing themes 
reflects the dual nature of the creative process. Stephen associates the female and art in his villanelle. 
The villanelle expresses anger (at the Church, Ireland, etc.) and sympathy (the coalescing of the male 
and the female). In a destructive - creative process, Stephen destroys that which offends and creates 
new life out of the ‘‘void waste." l J.H.III. 


86-1449. Feshbach, Sidney. June 16, 1904: Joyce's Date with Nora?, JJQ, 21, 4, 1984, 369-70. 
Despite Ellmann's revisions to his biography of Joyce, he has not yet given enough evidence to 
support his conclusion that Joyce selected 16 June 1904 as the date for Ulysses because Joyce 
*‘almost certainly” walked with Nora on that date. One possible reason for the choice is that no major 
Roman Catholic festivals occur on that date. IHM. 


86-1450. Groden, Michael. Fostering Over Those Changes: The New ULYSSES, JIQ, 22, 2, 1985, 
137-59. The first edition of Ulysses contained many errors, and all subsequent editions have been 
based on this edition. Hans Walter Gabler’s new edition entitled Ulysses: A Critical and Synoptic 
Edition (1984), corrects 5,000 errors. [Figure | charts a stemma of Joyce’s various drafts. Figure 2 
contains an example of Gabler’s synoptic text.] JH UI 


86-1451. Groden, Michael. James Joyce and the Classical, Romantic, and Medieval Tempers, MBL, 
5, 1&2, 1980, 10-21. Joyce’s early formulation of artistic tempers is well-known; his later modifications, 
which emphasized the medieval rather than the classical and romantic, are influential in Ulysses and 
Finnegans Wake. Joyce saw the medieval temper as pulling together within itself unreconciled 
opposites. Reflecting this temper, Ulysses holds many possible meanings and attitudes in suspension. 

G.A. 
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86-1452. Gryta, Caroline Nobile. Who is Signor Maffei? and Has RUBY: THE PRIDE OF THE 
RING Really Been Located?, JJQ, 21, 4, 1984, 321-8. Since no book bearing Joyce's title, Ruby: the 
Pride of the Ring, has ever been found, there is a chance it never existed and that the title is a 
composite reflecting Circus Tom, or the Pride of the Ring; Henry T. Johnson’s The Pride of the Ring: 
A World Famous Circus Story of Fun, Frolic, and Adventure; Guy Rayner’s Pride of the Ring; and 
Amye Reade’s Ruby. A Novel. Founded on the Life of a Circus Girl. Joyce’s Signor Maffei was 
named after Francesco Scipione Maffei, author of Merope, a play whose theme (the battered woman 
in the hands of her male-captor) Joyce may have borrowed for ‘‘Calypso”’ and *'Circe.” J.H.H. 


86-1453. Hannay, John. Coincidence and Fables of Identity in ‘‘Eumaeus’’, JJQ, 21, 4, 1984, 
341-55. Storytellers in ‘‘Eumaeus’’ often twist events, making the teller appear more interesting. In 
contrast to the Homeric analogue, there is no deity or omniscient narrator to uncover the truth. John 
Corley tells Stephen he saw Bloom with Boylan several times at the pub. Critics have been reluctant 
to believe Corley, but there are reasons to do so. Corley's ‘‘sighting’’ emphasizes Bloom's fantasy 
about being a pimp for Molly and is either a case of mistaken identity or an important revelation of 
Bloom's character. J.H.W. 


86-1454. Henke, Suzette A. James Joyce and Joris-Karl Huysmans: What was Leopold Bloom Doing 
with that Circus Lady?, MBL, 5, 1&2, 1980, 68-72. Miss Urania, the circus-lady of A Rebours, was 
probably Joyce’s source for Bella Cohen. Like Des Esseintes in A Rebours, Bloom acts out fantasies 
of pain and humiliation in the hands of a transvestite female. G.A. 


86-1455. Herring, Phillip. The Frankforall Symposium, JJQ, 22, 2, 1985, 131-5. The panels at the 
Ninth International Joyce Symposium in Frankfurt in June 1984 covered Joyce and Lacan, deconstruction, 
aesthetics, narrative strategies, character, reader response, closure, and the narrative-narration- 
consciousness connection. Other topics covered included Marxism, German fiction, gnomonics, and 
women in Dubliners. J.H.W. 


86-1456. Higdon, David Leon. A ULYSSES Allusion to Karl Marx, JJQ, 22, 3, 1985, 316-19. 
Stephen's comment that ‘‘History. . . is a nightmare . . .’’ may allude to Karl Marx's The Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Napoleon. Six recognized allusions to Marx appear in Joyce’s canon. — J.H.III. 


86-1457. Jacquet, Claude. Bisquebasque: le basque dans le carnet VI.B.46 et dans FINNEGANS 
WAKE [Basque in Notebook VI.B.46 and in FINNEGANS WAKE], EA, 35, 3, 1982, 311-16. The 
working-papers on Finnegans Wake, now at the University of Buffalo, contain a section of some 
thirty Basque words, most of which Joyce utilized and then crossed out on the list. [The list is 
reproduced, together with Joyce’s final version of each word and its context.] For the most part, they 
are used to form puns and portmanteau-words. He found them particularly useful in extending the 
possibilities of the initials of the hero, H.C.E. He was thus able to move towards a universal 
language, with the aim of writing, not just a single story, but history. (In French) D.M.J. 


86-1458. Kestner, Joseph. Joyce, Wagner, and Bizet: EXILES, TANNHAUSER, and CARMEN, 
MBL, 5, 1&2, 1980, 53-62. Exiles gains power through its ambiguities, a characteristic that unites it 
to A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man and Ulysses. The ambiguous nature of the text emerges, in 
part, from operatic allusion and Wagnerian echo. The themes in Tannhauser and Carmen — fidelity, 
jealousy, vengeance, the mother, and the return — are prominent in Exiles. G.A. 


86-1459. Kidd, John. Joyce and Freud: ‘‘Only namesakes” (U 337), JJQ, 22, 1, 1984, 81-3. 
Ellmann has noted that Joyce mentioned to his friends that *'Joyce" in English means the same thing 
as 'Freud" in German. Joyce probably read that ''Joyeuse," ''Joyeux," and ''Jocelyn'' are 
interchangeable with ''die Freud" in his copy of the 1917 edition of Freud's Zur Psychopathologie 
des Alltagslebens. J.H.TII. 


86-1460. Kidd, John. The Mallow Concert at Maryborough (U 748), JIQ, 22, 3, 1985, 323-5. Notes - 
for Joyce errs in looking for a ‘‘Mallow Concert at Maryborough'' in County Laois. Mallow and 
Maryborough (now Port Laois) are train stops between Dublin and Cork. The Rosenbach ms reads 
“the Cork concert." Joyce changed ‘‘Cork’’ to ''Mallow."' J.H.W. 
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86-1461. Lees, Heath. The Introduction to ‘‘Sirens’’ and the Fuga per Canonem, JJQ, 22, 1, 1984, 
39-54. Joyce declared the fuga per canonem to be his model for ‘‘Sirens.’’ Like all fugues, ''Sirens"' 
can be broken up into an Exposition, a Middle Section, and a Closing Section. Joyce’s opening 57 
statements fall into the basic outline of a fugue. Fuga literally means ‘‘flight’’ and this theme is 
relevant, since Bloom pursues Boylan and retreats from the barmaids and the refuge offered by the 
crowd in the Ormond Hotel bar. [A table lists correspondences with the fugue.] J.H.M. 


86-1462. Loux, Ann Kimble. ''Am I Father? If I were?’’ A Trinitarian Analysis of the Growth of 
Stephen Dedalus in ULYSSES, JJQ, 22, 3, 1985, 281-96. Joyce's use of trinities shows his ''sense 
of unity of opposites and the onmipresence of the transcendent in human experience,” and his feeling 
that the writer must move beyond consubstantial creation (the biological) to transubstantial (the 
Spiritual). Stephen demonstrates confidence as an artist as he moves from the Nicene trinity through 
the Arian and Sabellian ones. The last of Ulysses’ many trinities is the unorthodox one of Bloom, 
Molly, and Stephen. J.H.III. 


86-1463. O'Brien, Darcy. Pearse and Joyce, JJQ, 22, 1, 1984, 75-7. Patrick Pearse's pamphlet 
Tracts for the Times is of interest to Joyce scholars, since it describes the Irish artist as one very 
aware of continental literature and as one obsessed with the theme of historical ghosts. J.H.III. 


86-1464. Otte, George. Time and Space (with the emphasis on the conjunction): Joyce's Response to 
Lewis, JQ, 22, 3, 1985, 297-306. ''Proteus'' displays the idea that time and space conjoin in motion 
since its first half is temporal and the second half is spatial, the two balves conjoined by the motion of 
Stephen's walk. In Time and Western Man Lewis acknowledges the posited conjunction of space and 
time, but he refuses to grant its validity. He attacks Joyce because the reader of U ''is conscious that 
he is beneath the intensive dictatorship of Space-time — the god of Professor Alexander.’’ The whole 
of FW is a response to Lewis, especially in the metafables ''The Mookse and the Gripes” and '"The 
Ondt and the Gracehopper.”’ JH DI. 


86-1465. Rabaté, Jean-Michel. Alimentaire et vestimentaire dans [References to Food and Clothing 
in] FINNEGANS WAKE, EA, 35, 3, 1982, 268-79. References to food and clothing are so treated as 
to merge into one another, and are thus one example of ''the interpenetration of organic substances 
and cultural networks’’ in the work, for Joyce attached enormous cultural significance to the routine 
actions of everyday life. But if clothes finally veil absence, while food points towards a metabolic 
fullness, ''this is because for Joyce the sign refers to the material quality of bodies. as well as that of 
signifiers. The ultimate meaning which would be offered by a communion or the vision of truth is 
always promised, always deferred.” The reader ''is thereby included in an infinite process of 
interpretation which could be termed ‘significance’.’’ (In French) D.M.J. 


86-1466. Restuccia, Frances L. Molly in Furs, Novel, 18, 2, 1985, 101-16. The presence of the 
punishing father in Joyce’s stories suggests the source of the anxiety leading to the masochism. The 
punishment is accepted merely to make the forbidden pleasure possible, and the punishing cane 
becomes a pen. Molly’s linguistic play punishes Joyce as the realistic author by dismantling his 
realism. In this way Joyce expiates his ''crime'' and can reap the pleasure of Molly's text. A.B.F. 


86-1467. Restuccia, Frances L. Transubstantiating ULYSSES, JJQ, 21, 4, 1984, 329-40. Although 
Joyce toyed with basing Ulysses on erroneous conceptions of the Eucharist, he remained artistically 
faithful to the Orthodox belief in transubstantiation. Bloom and Mulligan take a sensualist view of the 
Eucharist. Joyce's naturalistic style comes close to expressing the same bias since naturalism is 
similar to sensualism. But Joyce created a tension between his desire to be a realist and his urge to 
write a figural realism, one that regards the world as only mediately important. The black mass in 
“Circe” is an extension of Mulligan's mass, reflecting Joyce's rejection of naturalism. J.H.W. 


86-1468. Schwaber, Paul. Molly Bloom and Literary Character, MR, 24, 4, 1983, 767-89. Joyce's 
great risks in the final chapter of Ulysses go beyond lack of punctuation, sexual explicitness and the 
interior monologue. He has filled out with specific detail a character so real and free that a reader can 
interpret her psychoanalytically. Molly is a creature created in words with a real, almost independent 
existence. J.H.Ro. 
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86-1469. Scott, Bonnie Kime. LYCEUM: An Early Resource for Joyce, JJQ, 22,-1, 1984, 77-81. 
While it can’t be proven that Joyce read Lyceum, it is a possible source for his fiction. For example, 
it denounced Renan for his ''mischievous'' career, and offered a neutral summary of Bruno's 
philosophy. ‘“The Jew in Ireland” may be an early source for the anti-semiticism in Ulysses. Joyce 
may have encountered theosophy in Lyceum and may have used its tone in Stephen's musings in 
‘Scylla and Charybdis. '' JH DL 


86-1470. Seidel, Michael. Elephant Love, JIQ, 22, 1, 1984, 83. In ‘‘Cyclops’’ Joyce alludes to P.T. 
Barnum’s purchase of the elephant Jumbo in 1882 as ‘‘Jumbo, the elephant, loves Alice, the 
elephant”. [Note includes a London ditty about this that Joyce probably heard. | J.H. 


86-1471. Senn, Fritz. Scareotypes on Some Trenchant Renditions in ULYSSES, MBL, 5, 1&2, 
1980, 22-8. While a comprehensive study of the cliché in Ulysses would include the ''Nausicaa"' 
and ''Eurmaeus'' chapters, the ‘‘Aeolus’’ chapter affords examples of stereotyped language. Future 
studies of Joyce should take into account his complex use of cliché. G.A. 


86-1472. Sicker, Philip. Shades of Descartes: An Approach to Stephen's Dream in ULYSSES, JIQ, 
22, 1, 1984, 7-24. Striking similarities exist between Stephen's dream of meeting an Eastern man 
who holds a melon on a ''Street of harlots’’ and Descartes’ tripartite dream on November 10, 1618. 
The melon in Stephen's dream is a libidinal as well as an intellectual attraction; Descartes' dream 
contains a ‘‘thunderbolt’’ which he interpreted to be God's punishment for his scholarly pursuits. 

J.H.M. 


86-1473. Staley, Thomas F. Composition of Place: Joyce and Trieste, MBL, 5, 1&2, 1980, 3-9. 
Trieste’s mixture of people and richness of ideas influenced Joyce and reinvigorated him. The variety 
of Joyce's experience in Trieste included his attempt to export ''B'' movies to Ireland (with the 
financial help of four townspeople) and his use of a method of teaching English which seems close to 
the Berlitz method. G.A. 


86-1474. Thomas, Brook, Reading, Writing, and Joyce’s Dublin, MBL, 5, 1&2, 1980, 73-9. 
Writing, for Bloom, serves to reflect on the activity of writing; in this desire, expressed in Bloom’s 
poem, the convolutions of Ulysses find an inner reflection. Joyce’s view of Dublin speech is similar 
to Bloom’s view of poetry — it has itself for its subject matter. G.A. 


86-1475. Voelker, Joe. ''27 April’’, JJQ, 22, 3, 1985, 325. Portrait's final diary entry ‘27 April: 
Old Father, old artificer, stand me now and ever in good stead’’ refers to John Joyce’s evasion of his 
sons on the 27th of the month, the day his pension check came in. IHM. 


86-1476. Yee, Cordell D.K. St. Thomas Aquinas as Figura of James Joyce: A Medieval View of 
Literary Influence, JJO, 22, 1, 1984, 25-38. The argument that Stephen's aesthetic in A Portrait is 
misapplied Aquinas is suspect. When Stephen restricts the meaning of quidditas to essence, he 
diverges from Aquinas. Stephen’s threefold theory of forms — the lyrical, the epical, and the 
dramatic — draws from Aristotle. He ignores the question of the relationship of art to reality. 
Whether Joyce believed in all of Stephen’s theories is difficult to determine. [Article contains a 
diagram of Stephen's aesthetic theory.] J.H.H. 


See also 86-1413, 1479. 
Derek Mahon 


86-1477. Johnston, Dillon. Unaccommodated Mahon: An Ulster Poet, The Hollins Critic, 17, 5, 
1980, 1-16. Extending the exilic tradition of Irish writers, Mahon’s poetry concerns man, history, 
and nature. His early elaborate rhetoric and floridness give way to ironic formal strategy, where the 
poems examine the determinism of history in a phenomenological perspective. His animistic vision 
explores, like MacNeice, the timelessness of the Irish Western Country, where value resides in ‘‘light 
from the hills.” M.I.L. 


Flann O’Brien 
86-1478. Fackler, Herbert V. Flann O'Brien's THE THIRD POLICEMAN: Banjaxing Natural 
Order, SCB, 38, 4, 1978, 142-5. O'Brien's hell is infallibility; his atmosphere rejects natural law, 
choosing instead to jumble it. Objects are of unusual size. Anti-Lockian cosmology, atomic theory, 


sexuality, leftness: these are touched by the mad scientist. The whole of the archetypal pattern 
reverses to deal the narrator a disquieted turn in hell. L.M.M. 
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wonder, the poem can be seen to show us life in this world as it allusively suggests the possible states 
of the next: heaven, hell, purgatory, and also combinations of these. P.H. 


86-812. Eisner, Sigmund. Chaucer as a Technical Writer, ChauR, 19, 3, 1985, 179-201. Both the 
Treatise on the Astrolabe and the Equatorie of the Planetis, compared with run-of-the-mill medieval 
technical writing, show Chaucer (if the Equatorie is indeed his) to have been a skilled translator and 
writer, unambiguous and interesting. If the Equatorie is another’s, the writer was heavily influenced 
by Chaucer. T.W.R. 


86-813. Gottfried, Barbara. Conflict and Relationship, Sovereignty and Survival: Parables of Power 
in the WIFE OF BATH'S PROLOGUE, ChauR, 19, 3, 1985, 202-24. The energy of the Prologue 
derives from the Wife's "awareness of the tension between her centrality as speaker, and her 
experiential understanding of her marginality as female," since she voices her woman's feelings 
toward an overwhelmingly male audience, with men's expectations and values. T.W.R. 


86-814. Johnson, Lynn Staley. ‘‘To Make in Som Comedye’’: Chaunticleer, Son of Troy, ChauR, 
19, 3, 1985, 225-44. The Nun's Priest's Tale achieves the status of high comedy when one perceives 
that its fowl hero is a commentary on Troilus in Chaucer's earlier Troilus and Criseyde. — T.W.R. 


86-815. Miller, Robert P. ''It snewed in his hous”, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 14-16. Manna fell from 
Heaven, and melted; ‘‘snewed’’ implicitly contrasts the Franklin’s Epicureanism with true religion. 
P.K. 


86-816. Wilson, Edward. An Aristotelian Commonplace in Chaucer's FRANKLIN'S TALE, N&Q, 
32, 3, 1985, 303-5. Chaucer's source for the observation that God makes nothing useless seems to be 
Aristotle's De caelo et mundo, translated into Latin ca. 1270 by William of Moerbeke. J.S.P. 


86-817. Wilson, Katharina M. Chaucer and St. Jerome: The Use of ''Barley'' in the WIFE OF 
BATH'S PROLOGUE, ChauR, 19, 3, 1985, 245-51. Rather than the usually accepted Adversus 
Jovinianum, St. Jerome's letter to Pammachius is the probable source of the Wife's reference. The 
result is, at best, an ambiguous vindication of (and, at worst, an attack on) the marital ideal. T. W.R. 


John Gower 


86-818. Shaw, Judith Davis. An Etymology of the Middie English coise, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 11-13. 
Coise, ‘‘thing,” a unique feminine substantive from quoi, suggests a French source for Gower's Tale 
of Florent. P.K. 


See also 86-837. 
Robert Henryson 


86-819. Mapstone, Sally. THE TESTAMENT OF CRESSEID, Lines 561-7: A New Manuscript 
Witness, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 307-10. This single stanza in the Book of the Dean of Lismore, ''the 
earliest surviving MS witness,” contains two variants from the text of three complete versions of the 
Testament known to exist. The Thynne Chaucer (1532) and Anderson print (1663) may descend from 
an error-strewn text. The two variants do not materially alter the stanza's meaning. J.S.P. 


John Lydgate 


86-820. Crow, Brian. Lydgate's 1445 Pageant for Margaret of Anjou, ELN, 18, 3, 1981, 170-4. The 
Biblical scenes praise peace, and thus admonish Margaret to encourage peace, and earn a heavenly 
reward. P.K. 


Middle English Drama 


86-821. Fichte, Joerg O. The Presentation of Sin as Verbal Action in the Moral Interludes, Anglia, 
103, 1/2, 1985, 26-47. Application of speech-act theory to these medieval plays reveals that they 
frequently, though not consistently, represent sin in speech: sinning in thought rather than action; 
representation of moral decline into sin through change in diction; and of course sins of the tongue. 

T.W.R. 
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86-822. Munson, William. Knowing and Doing in EVERYMAN, ChauR, 19, 3, 1985, 252-71. The 
play exhibits a rhythmic structure based on the interplay between intellectual and volitional components 
which in tum derives from traditional Christian teaching about one's arrival at understanding. T.W.R. 


Middle English Poetry 


86-823. Horrall, Sarah M. A Fragment of ST. MICHAEL, PART III, from the SOUTH ENGLISH 
LEGENDARY, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 302-3. Forty lines in the MS shown as 1907.5 in the Robbins- 
Cutler Supplement to the Index of Middle English Verse are the first 38 of St. Michael, Part III and a 
two-line preface, unique here. [The 40 lines are reproduced. ] J.S.P. 


86-824, Lerer, Seth. An Unrecorded Proverb from British Library MS Additional 35286, N&Q, 32, 
3, 1985, 305-6. This 15th-century MS of the Canterbury Tales, on folio 171 verso, contains a couplet 
warning against Had-I-wist — i.e., vain regret or that which leads to such regret. This proverbial 
caution suggests a reader's response to the Tale of Melibee, to which it bears no direct textual 
relationship.. J.S.P. 


86-825. Moffat, Douglas. The Recovery of Worcester Cathedral MS F. 174, N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 
300-2. In 1837 Sir Thomas Phillipps discovered this MS, dating from perhaps 1250, containing work 
by Aelfric and, unique here, a short verse fragment on English learning and an address of a soul to a 
body, also in verse. Stiffened, the fragments were used for the cover of a large book, unidentified, in 
the cathedral Chapter’s Muniments. Several of Phillipps’s correspondents urged publication of the 
whole MS, and in 1838 Thomas Wright proposed that the Camden Society publish it, but Phillipps 
chose to print only the final eight leaves, and at his cost. This seems odd, given the circumstances. 

1.S.P. 


86-826. Pearcy, Roy J. The Alliterative MORTE ARTHURE vv. 2420-2447 and the Death of 
Richard I, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 16-27. Arthur’s hubristic claim, that no lower-class archer could kill an 
anointed king, might remind the reader of Richard’s scornful actions towards his slayer: both kings 
appear as aggressors in unjust sieges. P.K. 
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d. Mediaeval General 
Mediaeval Prose 


86-827. Lloyd Hughes, A. THE MABINOGION: Letters Concerning the Second English Translation 
(1929), NLWJ, 23, 4, 1984, 434-38. In 1929, a translation, intended to replace that by Lady 
Charlotte Guest, was published by Ellis and Lloyd. Although literary journalists received it with 
some coolness because of its linguistic inaccuracies, private correspondence to Lloyd was much more 
favorable. [Six letters — four of them in Welsh are published for the first time]. P.G.D. 


BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE 
Sir Thomas Browne 


86-828. Hopkinson, N. Notes on Sir Thomas Browne's OF ROPALIC OR GRADUAL VERSES, 
ETC., N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 185-7. This work, Browne's seventh Miscellany Tract, has the form of a 
letter. Perhaps an admirer sent his correspondent a ropalic poem and the correspondent sent it on to 
Browne. In the work, Browne discusses ropalic verse and lists various other literary oddities. J.S.P. 


Thomas Deloney 


86-829. Wright, Eugene P. Thomas Deloney: ‘‘Dead Dullness''?, SCB, 38, 4, 1978, 164-6. Deloney 
may be a middle-class Elizabethan but he is a witty, careful writer. Certainly, his writings lack the 
unity so highly regarded today but each individual scene has clear, well drawn tradespersons as 
characters. They have good sense. His imagery is creative; his language, euphonious but in character. 
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His crowning point is his excellent dialogue for women characters in a time when most dialogue for 
such characters was both wooden and sparse. L.M.M. 


John Donne 


86-830. Middleman, Louis I. Another Canon in Donne’s CANONIZATION, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 
37-9. ‘*Love’’ ends both first and last lines in each stanza, as spiritual pun and ‘‘patteme.’’ PR. 


86-831. Shami, Jeanne. Anatomy and Progress: The Drama of Conversion in Donne's Men of a 
‘Middle Nature’, UTQ, 53, 3, 1984, 221-35. Donne sees that for men of ''middle nature” the great 
problem is not a lack of faith, but an inability to apply that faith to an increasingly uncertain, even 
incomprehensible 17th-century world. The question that most engages him is how to rouse such men 
from lethargy and despair to respond personally to God. So he chooses models who are trying to 
make difficult Christian decisions, as a part of his own didactic aim, with a pattern of initial despair 


leading to transcendent escape and ultimate acceptance and reconciliation. P.H. 

86-832. Shuger, Debora. The Title of Donne’s DEVOTIONS, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 39-40. Latin 

meanings include Donne's resurrection from death and near-death. P.K. 
Robert Greene 


86-833. Bentley, Greg. Coppernose: The Nature of Burden's Disease in Robert Greene's FRIAR 
BACON AND FRIAR BUNGAY, ELN, 22, 4, 1985, 28-32. ''Coppernose'' and ‘‘Noli me tangere” 
are unusual, but attested, names for syphilis. P.K. 


George Herbert 


86-834. Bevan, Jonquil, and Alastair Fowler. Herbert's Vitruvian MAN: Symmetry in the Stanza 
Structure, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 156-9. This poem both possesses an elaborate symmetry and also 
progresses, its development being organic. The work is an excellent example of the poetic number 
symbolism that developed in Herbert's time. J.S.P. 


86-835. Gottlieb, Sidney. Herbert's COLOSS. 3.3 and Thomas Jenner's THE SOULES SOLACE, 
ELN, 18, 3, 1981, 175-9, Herbert recalls Jenner's Archer, closing one eye to worldly ‘‘pleasure’’ 
and aiming with the other at ‘‘eternall Treasure. '' P.K. 


86-836. Hunter, Jeanne Clayton. George Herbert and ‘‘Friend’’, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 160-1. Herbert 
uses this word metaphorically to indicate his speaker’s intimacy with God, his source being John 
15:13-16. Christ used this concept to mean a relationship both human and divine, originating with 
God. 1.S.P. 


Ben Jonson 


86-837. Friedenreich, Kenneth. Volpone and the CONFESSIO AMANTIS, SCB, 37, 4, 1977, 
147-50. The story line of Volpone parallels the storyline of Gower’s Confessio Amantis but no writer 
since Karl Brunner in 1927 has pointed out the parallel. First, both treat the variations of Avarice and 
Sacrilege similarly. Both have the man who stays awake all night to guard his treasures; both have 
husbands who cuckold themselves for wealth. Finally, both contain like bird imagery. L.M.M. 


86-838. Radcliffe, John G. Remarks on Three Plays of Benjamin Jonson, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 
219-20. John, not James, Upton is the author of Remarks on Three Plays of Benjamin Jonson (1749), 
as a comparison of the Remarks with works shown definitely to be John Upton’s shows. The texts of 
the Remarks and Upton’s other works are virtually identical for the subjects involved. J.S.P. 


Andrew Marvell 


86-839. Burdon, Pauline. Marvell and His Kindred: The Family Network in the Later Years, N&Q; 
32, 2, 1985, 172-80. [Continues the account of Marveil and his relatives begun in an earlier issue 
(vol. 31, pp. 379-85 [see A.E.S. 28:3, item no. 85-1634}). A genealogical chart occupies p. 173.] 

J.S. P: 
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86-840. Davidson, P.R.K., and A.K. Jones. New Light on Marvell’s THE UNFORTUNATE LOVER?, 
N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 170-2. The imagery of a Latin epigram by Sir Richard Fanshawe upon James, son 
of King Charles I, dated 1648, remarkably resembles that of Marvell's poem. Ideas and images in the 
poem tend to support a political interpretation of it, events of the late 1640's being involved. J.S.P. 


John Milton 


86-841. Amorose, Thomas. Milton the Apocalyptic Historian: Competing Genres in PARADISE 
LOST, Books XI-XII, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 141-62. In Books XI and XII theories of history are placed 
in dialectical conflict. Denying the Greco-Roman cyclical view of history as an assertion of purposelessness 
and the Judaeo-Christian linear view as too deterministic, Milton synthesizes a distinctive apocalyptic 
view. It makes future reform dependent on human efforts to achieve a plan emerging from the 
prophetic mode, historically developing through a sequence of dialectical syntheses, with God using 
his agents only to point out inadequacies. T.A.S. 


86-842. Curran, Stuart. PARADISE REGAINED: Implications of Epic, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 209-24. 
Even though the deeds of martial heroism are primarily associated with Satan, they are present in 
P.L. In contrast, Paradise Regained, which is ‘‘squarely within the epic mode,” never ceases to 
undercut and expose Satan’s adherence to traditional heroism. Essentially the poem is a psychomachia 
of temptations in Jesus’s mind. Although the setting of Paradise Regained can best be interpreted as it 
echoes the Aeneid and its ‘‘focus and movement’’ as it corresponds to the Odyssey, Paradise 
Regained ''seems deliberately shorn of the structures one expects in an epic.” TAS, 


86-843. Fish, Stanley. Things and Actions Indifferent: The Temptation of Plot in PARADISE 
REGAINED, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 163-85. As Michael points out in P.L., XII, 386-95, the only 
defeat Satan can suffer is for each man to eradicate evil impulses. In Paradise Regained Satan is 
defeated only by having the Son refuse to recognize the temptations as real. As a consequence, all the 
motives (values, things) which make narrative sequences (plots) meaningful are rejected. The three 
temptations are in no sense hierarchical, but rather related so that rejecting one creates ‘‘the risk of 
courting another." The poem, therefore, is a ''working out of the doctrine’ that all things are 
indifferently equal, varying only as they stimulate eternally recurring temptations for each individual. 

T.A.S. 


86-844. Hardison, O.B., Jr. In Medias Res in PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 27-41. 
Contrary to Renaissance expectations of the epic, the opening books of P.L. are not subordinate to 
the dramatic or central plot, nor does the poem begin in medias res. Earlier, Milton considered 
starting the epic with elements now found in Books III and IV. His decision to introduce it with the 
demonic conclave, although partly consequent on his shift from dramatic to epic form, was primarily 
due to the need to give Satan enough power to threaten God's supremacy. As a result, many readers 
now mistakenly suppose that Satan is the hero of the epic. T.A.S. 


86-845. Ide, Richard S. On the Uses of Elizabethan Drama: The Revaluation of Epic in PARADISE 
LOST, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 121-40. Milton shares a ''staunchly moral theory of tragedy,” incorporating 
a revenger willing to leave retribution to God and a villain the paradigm of damned sinners. The 
ensuing plot, however, is a subversion of the epic genre in several ways, especially the rejection of 
martial virtues. In Milton's earlier versions of P.L. the tragicomic plot of recovery from a fall, with 
supernatural help, was basic. The final additions of Books XI and XII further emphasize the idea of a 
fortunate fall. TAS, 


86-846. Lewalski, Barbara K. The Genres of PARADISE LOST: Literary Genre as a Means of 
Accommodation, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 75-103. Incorporated in the epic-like structure of P.L. is ''the 
entire spectrum of kinds and subjects.’’ Milton's purpose is to teach his readers thereby, much as his 
characters Michael and Raphael educate Adam and Eve in the poem. Raphael, for example, composes 
a treatise on nature modeled on Lucretius’ work, a War in Heaven on the Iliad, an origin of heaven 
and earth on Du Bartas' Semaine, and a scientific treatise on Galileo's Dialogue. Similarly, Michael 
is imagined as a poet inventing various literary forms. Like his pedagogical characters, Milton 
chooses literary genres appropriate to his subject matter and to the readers' capacities. T.A.S. 
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86-847. Low, Anthony. Milton's Eagle and Pindar's OLYMPIA H, ELN, 18, 3, 1981, 179-80. 
Pindar's eagle with crows could have inspired Areopagitica. P.K. 


86-848. Miner, Earl. The Reign of Narrative in PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 3-25. In the 
context of Milton’s triadic classification of genres, an examination of P.L. shows that narrative in its 
highest form, ''a true Epic poem,’’ is dominant, supported as it is by the certainties of Christian 
metaphysics. Many varieties of lyric are interpolated (epic similes, pastoral, etc.). The dramatic 
elements of the poem permit an inclusion of Biblically-inspired interpretations of the events and of 
the motivation of the characters, particularly in the way their soliloquies ''convey intent to do evil."' 

TAS 


86-849, Patterson, Annabel M. PARADISE REGAINED: A Last Chance at True Romance, MiltonS, 
17, 1983, 187-208. Early in his career Milton’s ambivalent responses to the romance tradition 
surfaced in occasional references suggesting that he at least wanted to disseminate the chivalric ideal, 
but the realization that not even the Arthurian story had a factual basis hastened his rejection of its 
values. His antiromantic bias reaches a climax in Paradise Regained, which rejects not only plot 
variety but plot itself, with Satan an advocate of the romantic view. In negating that view, the Son 
offers a way of sublimating its ideals. TAS, 


86-850. Radzinowicz, Mary Ann. The Distinctive Tragedy of SAMSON AGONISTES, MiltonS, 17, 
1983, 249-80. In constructing Samson Agonistes, Milton violates the mules of tragic structure by 
opening with the hero’s peak suffering and ending with distributive justice, having eliminated all 
traces of the revenge motive appearing in his sources. As a result Milton ''fixes attention on the 
intellectual conflict." Among the ‘‘extradramatic subgenres'' in the play are the iconic characterizations, 
almost a tissue of literary and Biblical allusions, the ‘‘recits’’ or ode-like soliloquies exploring the 
mysteries of man’s relation to God, and the debates (especially the one between Samson and Dalila). 
Significantly, the play never implies God’s approval of violence or his covenanting with any one 
group. T.A.S. 


86-851. Rajan, Balachandra. PARADISE LOST: The Uncertain Epic, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 105-19. 
Various 17th-century critics help to justify the conclusion that P.L. is a ‘‘mixed genre poem with a 
different protagonist for each of its primary genres.’’ This uncertainty is supported by the opening 
lines, as well as Milton's references to his *'song''. His earlier poems show how he revises the genres 
he employs. In P.L., reality breaks into the requirements of genre; the locales, for example, reflect an 
epic Heaven, pastoral Eden, and tragic Hell. TAS 


86-852. Shawcross, John T. The Genres of PARADISE REGAIN’D and SAMSON AGONISTES: 
The Wisdom of Their Joint Publication, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 225-48. With an objective definition of 
the genre epic, independent of the mode (the attitude of the author), it becomes feasible to define the 
genre brief epic and to apply it with some precision to Paradise Regained. The work originally 
published with it, Samson Agonistes, obviously takes the form of a drama, but it is no accident that 
Milton called them both poems. Once readers recognize how these companion poems complement 
each other ''to form a whole for man,’’ many misconceptions can be avoided; e.g., the supposed slur 
on women (Paradise Regained, II, 175 ff.) and the ‘‘alleged rejection of Greek leaming." T.A.S. 


86-853. Ulreich, John C., Jr. “Beyond the Fifth Act”: SAMSON AGONISTES as Prophecy, 
MiltonS, 17, 1983, 281-318. The form of Samson Agonistes is Greek, the argument Hebraic, 
producing an unresolved tension which forces readers to recognize the parabolic transformation, with 
Samson’s riddle serving as a key parable. Thus the play transcends drama and becomes prophecy, 
with Christ as its real subject. This connection becomes tenable because Samson expresses (though in 
ironic terms) a self-sacrificial purpose. Considered as prophecy, this classically structured play also 
shares the seven-fold structure of Revelations; both deal with heroes who went beyond their limitations. 
Other illuminating parallels are the Book of Amos, in which ''generic tension between tragic 
recognition and prophetic revelation gives rise to visionary form,’’ the Book of Jonah, and especially 
the “brief epic of Job," T.A.S. 
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86-854. Wittreich, Joseph. ‘‘All Angelic Natures Joined in One’’: Epic Convention and Prophetic 
Interiority in the Council Scenes of PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 17, 1983, 43-74. Viewed in the 
light of Milton’s aesthetic suppositions, P.L. takes the generic form, not of epic, but of prophecy or 
of prophetic history, as best exemplified in the Book of Revelations. The primary difference is that 
the characters in the council scenes are devices for exteriorizing-the debates going on, first in Satan, 
then in God, but ultimately in each human being. The multiplicity of forms which evil and good take 
seem to extend the visions in Revelations until *'Heaven and Hell are discoverable as projections of 
the human mind.” TAS 


Thomas Randolph 


86-855. Cutts, John. Thomas Randolph’s THE MUSES’ LOOKING-GLASS and THE BATTLE OF 
THE VICES AGAINST THE VIRTUES, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 161-2. The second work, a masque 
ending The Muses’ Looking-Glass, has the point that a play may produce moral good. It was meant 
as an answer to Puritan objections to plays. J.S.P. 


William Shakespeare 


86-856. Bader, Wolfgang. Von der Allegorie zum Kolonialstück. Zur produktiven Rezeption von 
Shakespeares TEMPEST in Europa, Amerika und Afrika [From Allegory to Colonial Play: on the 
Productive Reception of Shakespeare's TEMPEST in Europe, America and Africa], Poetica, 15, 3-4, 
1983, 247-88. No other European work is as important for Third World literatures as Tempest. 
Comparison with non-European interpretations of the play can expose gaps in European ones, which 
have allegorised and universalised it, identifying with Prospero at Caliban's expense. In Latin 
America and the Caribbean, Tempest is read in a concrete, political way and seen as a presentation of 
colonialism; Caliban is more sympathetic than Prospero. African writers (in English: Kofi Awonoor, 
John Pepper Clark, Lemuel Johnson, Ngugi wa Thiong'o, Taban lo Lyong) emphasise linguistic and 
psychological problems, identifying with Caliban against Prospero as proto-coloniser. The Third 
World's readings of Tempest represent a series of attempts to free Caliban from enforced fixation 
with Europe, to overcome the colonial trauma and explore ways towards a generalised post-colonial 
world culture. (In German) M.J.R. 


86-857. Beiner, G. Endgame in LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST, Anglia, 103, 1/2, 1985, 48-70. 
Though all of Shakespeare's comedies call attention to their own literary and dramatic artifice, none 
does so with the daring that one finds in Love's Labour's Lost. The inconclusive ending is explained, 
indeed, by the reflexive, meta-dramatic references (‘‘too long for a play"), though the result may not 
be wholly esthetically satisfactory. T.W.R. 


86-858. Huffman, Clifford Chalmers. Coriolanus and His Poor Host: a Note, EA, 35, 2, 1982, 
173-6. The incident of Coriolanus's plea for the freeing of his host in Corioles (1,ix), whose name he 
then forgets and who is never thereafter mentioned, is puzzling, because Plutarch, Shakespeare's 
source, brings it to a positive conclusion and shows how it increases Coriolanus’s popularity. But 
Shakespeare clearly preferred ‘‘the dramatic effectiveness of leaving the meaning of the incident 
equivocal’’, and in Philemon Holland's translation of Plutarch's The Philosophie, Commonlie Called, 
the Morals (1603) he could have found a similar incident with a darker ending (on the opposite page 
to which occurs the name ''Cotus", which Shakespeare unexpectedly gives to Aufidius's servant 
[IV,v]). D.M.J. 


86-859. Janakirim, A. Chastity and Unreason in Shakespeare's THE RAPE OF LUCRECE, Triveni, 
49, 2, 1980, 21-30. Tarquin’s ''guilt ridden psyche'' anticipates motifs and concerns of later plays. 
His ‘‘demoniacal drive to evil" is a prelude to Macbeth and Othello, while the Troy cloth and the 
addresses on time and opportunity prefigure themes of tragic folly in Julius Caesar, Hamlet, and 
Troilus and Cressida. Shakespeare’s concem in The Rape of Lucrece is with the sovereignty of 
reason which checks ''false desire.” D.W.A. 


86-860. Jones, G.P. Visions and Revisions: Recent Shakespeare Publications, UTQ, 52, 1, 1982, 
106-14. (rev.-art.) An examination of eight recent books on Shakespeare leads to the conclusion that 
a crisis of confidence plagues contemporary Shakespearean scholars, who fear that what they write 
will express only a subjective reality or a partial truth. P.H. 
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86-861. Lewis, Cynthia. ‘‘A Fustian Riddle''?: Anagrammatic Names in TWELFTH NIGHT, ELN, 
22, 4, 1985, 32-7. Orsino-Cesario and other near anagrams tease us as M.O.A.I. teases Malvolio; 
they teach humility and flexibility. P.K. 


86-862. Lindenbaum, Peter. Prospero’s Anger, MR, 25, 1, 1984, 161-71. Throughout Tempest 
Prospero’s anger does not seem justified by the circumstances. But his angry interruption of the 
masque shows his frustration in having to reject the idyllic life and return to the real world in Milan. 


Through Prospero Shakespeare expresses his strong commitment to the active rather than the contemplative 
life. J.H.Ro. 


86-863. Low, Lisa. Ridding Ourselves of Macbeth, MR, 24, 4, 1983, 826-37. Our imaginations 
identify with Macbeth because we see how close he is to innocence. Then we recognize his deliberate 
failure of imagination which allows him to murder and consequently cut himself off from humanity. 
We are redeemed, as Macbeth is not, through our imaginative participation in the play. Finally 
Shakespeare’s providential vision, which distinguished between the sterility of evil and the productivity 
of good, helps us rid ourselves of Macbeth. J.H.Ro. 


86-864. Mustazza, Leonard. Language as Poison, Plague, and Weapon in Shakespeare’s HAMLET 
and OTHELLO, PEng, 11, 2, 1985, 5-14. A language-poison motif pervades Shakespeare's Hamlet 
and Othello. In Hamlet there is an interplay of real poison and the figurative linguistic poison, but in 
Othello language itself becomes the infectious agent. Affinities between the plays suggest movement 
from the literal to the figurative and transformation of the objective to the symbolic. This connection 
is evidenced by the dying protagonists' concern that after language has been used to entrap and infect, 

the stories be told accurately, that words serve as a corrective force. E.S. 


86-865. Suerbaum, Ulrich. Warum MACBETH kein Krimi ist. Gattungsregeln und gattungsspezifische 
Leseweise [Why MACBETH is not a Detective Story: Genre Rules and Genre-specific Ways of 
Reading], Poetica, 14, 1-2, 1982, 113-33. Although Macbeth can be read as a crime stary, as in 
Thurber’s Macbeth Murder Mystery, crime stories cannot be read as if they were Shakespeare. The 
macrostructure rules of the crime-story put Thurber's heroine in the role of looking for suspects and 
lead her to the wrong culprit. Shakespeare criticism which looks for unity and central themes risks a 
similar category error: the genre regularities of Shakespearian drama are more likely to be found on 
the level of microstructural sub-systems which leave mácrostructural redundancy, permitting a wide 
variety of possible readings. (In German) MIR. 


86-866. Suhamy, Henri. Une histoire de fantöme intitulée HAMLET: quelques considérations 
anthropologiques [A Ghosi-Story Called HAMLET: Some Anthropological Considerations], EA, 35, 
1, 1982, 1-12. It is misleading to see the Ghost primarily in Christian terms (whether Catholic or 
Protestant) or in Freudian terms as the superego. First and foremost it is a figure from the pagan 
cultural roots expressed in ballad and fairy-tale, where the dead continue to exist, but not truly to live, 
and where they repeatedly return in jealousy of the living to make fierce demands of them. Hence the 
elaboration of funeral rites and of mourning, emphasized in the play, in order to forestall such a 
return. Hamlet’s last words, ‘‘The rest is silence’, imply that at long last the dead have been given 
final repose. (In French) D.M.J. 


86-867. Toliver, Harold. Workable Fictions in the HENRY IV Plays, UTQ, 53, I, 1983, 53-71. 
Throughout these plays improvised performances reflect one another by analogy, calling attention to 
the style of enactment itself. A public mask is part truth and part posturing, and the relationship 
between the two can have its own dramatic interest. The critical matter with Prince Hal is which of 
his inventions will prove usable, but in him we finally see an actual ruler coming reasonably close to 
matching the idea of one. , P.H. 


86-868. Wenzel, Peter. Robert B. Heilmans Pattern-Analyse und die Entwicklungstendenzen der 
neueren Shakespearekritik [Heilman's Pattern-Analysis and Developments in Recent Shakespeare 
Criticism], Poetica, 12, 3-4, 1980, 464-87. Heilman's method and contemporary criticism of it are 
important as forerunners of recent developments in Shakespeare criticism. He emphasised recurring 
semantic paradigms and viewed drama as a web of themes consisting of verbal patterns presenting a 
complex statement of meaning. Critics rejected this as static and undramatic; but the new consensus 
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risks making performance and reception its most important objects and overemphasising the sequential 
(syntagmatic) dimension. Syntagmatic and paradigmatic approaches must complement one another, 
and structural semantics (Greimas) confirms pattern-analysis as a pioneering method of approaching 
semantic structure in drama. (In German) MIR 


86-869. West, Gilian. Scroop’s Quarrel: A Note on 2 HENRY IV, IV.i.88-96, ELN, 18, 3, 1981, 
174-5. The emendation *‘unhousel’d cruelty’’ (1. 95) clarifies the Archbishop’s grieving: sacrilegious 
misrule. P.K. 


See also 86-878. 
Sir Philip Sidney 


86-870. McCanles, Michael. Reading Description in Sidney’s New ARCADIA: A Differential 
Analysis, UTQ, 53, 1, 1983, 36-52. For Sidney there is no reality that is not verbally, that is 
rhetorically, structured. The style of Arcadia invites the reader to discover the complex interaction 
among the elements of a figure and to formulate for himself the rules that govern it. Thus the meaning 
of the rhetorical figuration lies wholly on the surface of the figures themselves. In exhibiting his 
fictive world as constituted rhetorically, Sidney describes that world exactly as it is. P.H. 


John Stow 


86-871. Dahood, Roger. Four English Proverbs in the Hand of John Stow (from British Library MS 
Harley 380), N&Q, 32, 3, 1985, 306-7. Three of these proverbs [here reproduced] have analogues in 
Latin, English, and Italian; no analogues have been found for the fourth, on how much better the 
world would be if specific kinds of men had different personalities or temperaments. LS 


Thomas Traherne 


86-872. Jordan, Richard Douglas. Thomas Traherne and the Art of Meditation, JHI, 46, 3, 1985, 
381-403. Traherne, a tenaciously devout Anglican, made a conscious choice to spend his life in 
retirement and meditation. His meditation on the Scriptures allowed him a means to be present in 
other ages and distant places. Meditation for him was also ‘‘a means of uniting the soul with the 
object of the meditation, a step on the road to infinite perception.” Often he centered his meditations 
on the largest and smallest of conceivable objects, on eternity and infinity as well as on the atom, an 
ant, a grain of sand. Such meditations were always framed in terms of advancement of the soul from 
this world to the next by means of perceiving the true relationships of things. G.A.C. 


86-873. Matar, N.I. Thomas Traheme and St. Bernard of Clairvaux, N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 182-4. In 
opposition to Hobbes's selfish doctrine of self-love, Traherne turned to St. Bernard's Liber de 
Diligendo Deo, to show a relationship ''between self-love, fraternal love, and the love of God.” 
Thus Traherne refuted the thinking of Leviathan, with its degraded ''state of nature.” J.S.P. 


86-874. Pritchard, Allan. Traherne’s COMMENTARIES OF HEAVEN (With Selections from the 
Manuscript), UTQ, 53, 1, 1983, 1-35. All evidence confirms Traherne’s authorship of this work. It is 
strikingly individual, and in many respects belongs in the 17th-century tradition of huge eccentric 
works like Burton’s The Anatomy of Melancholy; long as it is, it is only a fragment of what was 
intended. It is an encyclopaedia with the single central subject of felicity. [Includes fifteen pages of 
extracts. } P.H. 


Henry Vaughan 


86-875. Watson, Graeme J. Two New Sources for Henry Vaughan's THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, 
N&Q, 32, 2, 1985, 168-70. In this work, Vaughan drew upon A Book of Christian Prayers (1578) 
and Joseph Hall’s Contemplations upon the Principall Passages of the Old Testament (1612-1634). 
The first of these involves God as sun, and the second, the doffing of shoes when approaching God. 

` LS.P. 


Sir John Wentworth 


86-876. Laing, Rosemary. The Literary Relations of Mildmay Fane's Sir John Wentworth, N&Q, 
32, 2, 1985, 167-8. [Biographical details are supplied for Wentworth, whose family originally used 
the name Quamford, Quanford, or Quainford.] Fane may have met Wentworth through Herrick, 
whose patron Fane (second Earl of Westmorland) was. J.S.P. 
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PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado 
Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The University of Calgary, Alberta. AES 
appears four times a year (the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present approxi- 
mately 750 journals are screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world 
literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by 
volunteer contributors and field editors. 


Abstract Policy 
AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as 
possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of development, 
and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is covered significantly in 
the article. The abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph 
and should not be considered a substitute for the original. 


References 
Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal or 
monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the 
abstracts. 


Indices 

AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. The 
index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of people and 
anonymous works referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories 
are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals 
with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. Articles on anonymous 
works are listed alphabetically under the appropriate genre and/or period heading except for Beowulf 
and the Bible which are sub-categories of their own. The annual index not only cumulates the 
quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted and 
inchudes some sub-categories. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 


Calgary, Alberta 
Canada T2N 1N4 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World Literature 
in English and Related Languages. The following abbreviated list of categories contains sub-categories 
which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in the journal. Regular 
sub-categories used with the other categories are: Authors’ Names, Titles of Anonymous Works, 
Bibliography), Drama, Fantasy, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The category Particularism and 
Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), or 
Soutbern literature (Regionalism). 
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GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative Literature, 
Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Other Arts, Literature and Science, 
Literature and Society, Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and Resources, 
Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women’s Studies, Writing) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour and Satire, Myth, 
Plot Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of the 
more specific categories. 


** bor general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the bibliogra- 
phy is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 

Britain II. Bibliography (See General I) 

Britain III. Language (See General III) 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modern 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 

United States II. Bibliography (See General IT) 

United States III. Language (See General IIT) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 l 
United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 R 
United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in 
English or a literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language: General, 
Commonwealth, África, Australia, Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, Malaysia, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West Indies, Zimbabwe. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and also 
includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are sused i in describing Jonmials from which abstracts have been prepared 


for this issue: 


ABC 
AEB 


American Book Collector, n.s. 2,1,6;3,1,6 (1981-82) 

Analytical and Enumerative Bibliography, 4,3/4 (1980) 

American Imago, 41,4;42,1 (1984-85) 

American Literature: A Journal of Literary History, Criticism, and 
Bibliography, 54,3,4;55,1 (1982-83) » 

American Notes and Queries, 22,7-10; 23,1-10 (1984-85) 

Ariel: A Review of International English Literature, 10,3,4 (1979) 

Black American Literature Forum, 16,4;17,1-3;18,3 (1982-84) 

Bodleian Library Record, 11,3-5 (1983-84) 

Christianity and Literature, 34,2,3 (1985) 

Computers and tbe Humanities, 19,1,2 (1985) 

Colby Library Quarterly, 19,1 (1983) 

Diacritics: A Review of Contemporary Criticism, 14,4 (1984) 

Etudes Anglaises: Grande-Bretagne, Etats-Unis, 36,1 (1983) 

English in Africa, 7,1,2;8,1;9,2;10,1,2;11,1;12,1 (1980-85) 

English Language Notes, 23,1 (1985) 

Esquire, 104,6;105,3 (1985-86) 

Graduate, Univ. of Toronto Alumni Magazine, 11,3 (1984) 

Harvard Library Bulletin, 29,2;30,1,2;31,1 (1981-83) 

Hemingway Review, 5,1 (1985) 

Huntington Library Quarterly: A Journal for the History and Interpretation 
of English and American Civilization, 42,1-4;43,1-4 (1978-79) 
University of Hartford Studies in Literature, 14,3;15,2 (1982-83) 

Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 37,3 (1979) 

The Journal of Commonwealth Literature, 20,1 (1985) 

Journal of the History of Ideas, 46,4 (1985) 

Language and Style: An International Journal, 16,1-2; 17,1-3 (1983-84) 
Literature/Film Quarterly, 2:1 (1974) 
The Literary Endeavour: A Quarterly Journal Devoted to English Studies, 
3,3&4 (1982) 

Lamar Journal of the Humanities, 7,2:8,2 (1981-82) 

Milton Studies, 18 (1983) 

Modem Language Notes, 96,3;99,4 (1981,1984) 

Modern Language Review, 73,2;77,2,4;80,1 (1978, 1982, 1985) 

Montana Magazine, 74 (1985) 

Mosaic: A Journal for the Interdisciplinary Study of Literature, 27, 1-4;28,1,2 
(1984-85) , 

Midwest Quarterly: A Journal of Contemporary Thought, 24,3 (1983). 
Michigan Quarterly Review, 17,4;18,2-4; 19:2 (1978-80) 

Mythlore: A Journal of J.R.R. Tolkien, C.S. Lewis, Charles Williams, 
General Fantasy and Mythic Studies, 6,1-3;8,2 (1979, 1981) 

Notes and Queries, 32,4 (1985) 

New Literary History: A Journal of Theory and Interpretation, 9,1;15,1,2; 
16,1,3 (1977, 1983-85) 

The National Library of Wales Journal, 22,3 (1982) 

New Statesman: An Independent Political and Literary Review, Nov. 21,28, 
Dec. 5,12,19 (1980); Jan. 2,16,23, Feb. 13, Apr. 10 (1981); Jan. 29, Feb. 
5,19,26, Mar. 12, Apr. 2,30, June 11, July 9,23, Aug. 20, Sept. 3, Oct. 
1,15, Nov. 5 (1982) 


SewMCOP 
SLang 


SoRA 


Triveni 


The New Yorker, Mar. 1, May 10, Dec. 20 (1982) 

Ohioana Quarterly, 28,4 (1985) 

Philosophy and Literature, 5,2;6,1&2;7,1,2;8,1 (1982-84) 

Philosophy and Rhetoric, 12,1 (1979) 

Poetica: Zeitschrift für Sprach und Literaturwissenschaft, 11, 1-2 (1979) 
Pacific Quarterly Moana: An International Review of Arts and Ideas, 9,2 
(1985) 

Princeton University Library Chronicle, 43,1;44,1,3;45,1,2 (1981-84) 
Quest, 12,8 (1983) 

Research in African Literatures, 16,3,4 (1985) 

Renascence: Essays on Value in Literature, 38,1 (1985) 

Studies in American Fiction, 12,2;13,1,2 (1984-85) 

Sewanee Mediaeval Colloquium Occasional Papers, 2 (1985) 

Studies in Language: International Journal Sponsored by the Foundation 
"Foundations of Language’’, 8,1 (1984) 

Southern Review: Literary and Interdisciplinary Essays (Adelaide), 16,1 
(1983) 

Speculum: A Journal of Medieval Studies, 57,1-4;58, 1 (1982-83) 

Studies in Scottish Literature, 18,19 (1983-84) 

Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, 7,3;8,1,2 (1979, 
1981-82) 

Triveni: A Journal of the Indian Renaissance, 50,4;51,1-4; 52,1-4,53,2,3;:54,2 
(1982-85) 

The University Bookman: A Quarterly Review 20,3;22,2 (1979,1982) 
Virginia Quarterly Review: A National Journal of Literature and Discussion, 
56,3,4,57,1-4,58,1,2 (1980-82) 

Virginia Woolf Miscellany, 25 (1985) 

Women and Literature, 1,2 (1980,1982) 
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GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Aesthetics 


86-1499, Bratu, Horia, and Ileana Marculescu. Aesthetics and Phenomenology, JAAC, 37, 3, 1979, 
335-49. In phenomenological aesthetics, ‘‘intention’’ and ‘‘intentionality’’ refer to opposite things. 
Intention,” what an artist has in mind, is not the explanation of artistic effect. Rather, ‘intentionality’ 
conditions artistic creation through a type of intuition. No one can reproduce what the artist ‘‘had in 
mind’; rather, we read or decode his performance. Subject and art object lie along a continuum; the 
boundaries of the art object can be determined partly by intentionality. The determination is never 
static, but depends on the space-time continuum generated by the constitutive subject. K.D.H. 


86-1500. Carlson, Allen. Appreciation and the Natural Environment, JAAC, 37,3, 1979, 267-75. Art 
objects can be understood and appreciated. But the aesthetic appreciation of nature cannot use the same 
paradigms without modification. It it difficult to identify the object of study (not quite an artifact). It is 
not quite appropriate to apply the model of landscape painting, since the emphasis there is directed to 
the representation and not the represented. A more fruitful approach would be to experience the 
environment — the background — as if it were obtrusively foreground. Then the “‘natural’’ component 
becomes transformable by intelligence, ‘‘making it determinate, harmonious, and meaningful." 

K.D.H. 


86-1501. Dundas, Judith. Style and the Mind’s Eye, JAAC, 37, 3, 1979, 323-34. Recent literary 
criticism which deals with pictorial images in literature has been infected by assumptions from art 
history and by the concept of Zeitgeist. Thus the critic might speak of a ‘‘baroque image’’ in Milton 
without understanding how readers perceive the verbal image. But surely the poet will be clear where 
the painter is vague — meaning — and vague where the painter is clear — image. Moreover, the image 
evoked in the mind’s eye is not public and therefore not a fitting object for stylistic analysis. Blurring 
the boundaries can coarsen appreciation or even distort the works studied. K.D.H. 


86-1502. Genova, Judith. The Significance of Style, JAAC, 37, 3, 1979, 316-24. The ''signature 
view” of style (‘‘The style is the man’’) makes style of little importance to aesthetics and criticism. In 
this view, style is a function of character. But style reveals more than the identity of the maker. If one 
assumes that style’s function is to express meaning, then form is being used in a functional way.K.D.H. 


86-1503. Nemoianu, Virgil. Under the Sign of Leibniz: The Growth of Aesthetic Power, NLH, 16, 3, 
1985, 609-25. The concept of the plurality of worlds is due to Leibniz. Goodman reclaimed his 
aesthetics for those who can no longer believe in a single fixed truth. Epistemologies of Foucault, 
Lacan, Feyerabend are rooted in Leibniz’s aesthetic vision. Areas previously ruled by empirical 
methods now employ explanatory principles from aesthetics. Robert Nisbet's Sociology as an Art Form 
(1976) shows the artistic processes in scientific texts. Richard Brown's A Poetic for Sociology (1977) 
shows that sciences are symbolic constructs. Clifford Geertz’s Negara (1981) explains social events as 
the results of aesthetic causes. Hayden White's Metahistory (1973) demonstrated the literariness of 
history. Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle anticipated reader-response theory. All accounts of reality 
have assumed a fictive status as structuring grids or frames which are structured by the knower.R.R. 


86-1504, Norris, Christopher. Fictions of Authority: Narrative and Viewpoint in Kierkegaard’s 
Writing, SoRA, 16, 1, 1983, 174-90. A reading of The Point of View suggests a three-fold dialectic of 
enlightenment: ''aesthetic'" production ensnares the reader in fictions that untimately self-deconstruct; 
on a higher, ethical plane the reader understands the limitations and deceptions of an aesthetic life; and 
finally that ‘‘ethical’’ stage is transcended by recognition of the essentiality of religious experience. 

W.S.G. 


See also 86-1906. 
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Education 


86-1505. Lumiansky, Robert M. The Current State of Support for the Humanities, Speculum, 57,4, 
1982, 723-7. Besides recent reductions i in monetary support, we have seen lack of competence in basic 
ER and its application, d weakening of the job market, tenure and leaves denied or abolished, 

“*vocationalism’”’ stressed over studies in the liberal arts, and a lowering of secondary school standards. 

Yet not all is black; humanities societies and organizations grow, and they act to gain federal support. 

A.LD. 

T History 

86-1506. Chénetier, Marc. Chartin g Contemporary American Fiction: A View From Abroad, NLH, 
16, 3, 1985, 653-69. Taxonomies useful in the 50s now seem reductive. Classifications such as 
Southern, Jewish, or Black writers were based on the notion of cultural- spokespersons or ethnic 
personae. Categories such as Postmodernism are equally inadequate. The label, used since the 70s to 
refer to altered notions of language and reality, popularized in manifestoes by Sukenick and Federman 
and explicated by Lyotard in La Condition Post-Moderne (Paris, 1979), is unreliable since Postmodern 
interpretations of Sterne and Melville have appeared. Novels are resistant to classification, because, as 
, Bakhtin showed, they are anticanonical, heteroglossic, and radically experimental by nature, defying 
static paradigms. Robert Coover claims that all craftsmen are iconoclasts. Therefore, any descriptive 
model will have its authority eroded by many exceptions. "um R.R. 


, 86-1507. Gumbrecht, Hans Ulrich, and Peter Heath. History of Literature — Fragment of a Vanished 
Totality?, NLH, 16, 3, 1985, 467-79. When the Romantics rediscovered medieval texts, they hoped to 
recover the.totality of cultural history as focused in the genius of particular writers. But when the 19th 
century belief ina single continuous history to which literature could be related was no longer tenable, a 
new concept of the history of literature had to arise. The totality itself (history) to which the literary was 
referred had become fragmented. A truly historical hermeneutics would consider the communicative 
situation of past texts, reconstructing the intentions and expectations of authors and recipients. Such a 
new literary history would divest itself of exaggerated claims of presenting the totality of the historical 
process. The communication situations represented in texts would be seen in a cultural matrix. R.R. 


H 


i Literary Theory 


86-1508. Agassi, Joseph. This Message Is For You, P&L, 7, 1, 1983, 95-8. Science fiction often refers 
to a hidden message which becomes suddenly apparent. It the eternal return, the infinite line 
 recurving, the point of vanishing length. Perhaps writing was a memory device. It developed more 
. deviously when two or more people were involved. The messenger had to prove his message genuine 
by matching pieces of a seal; symbols are syn ballein — "'throwing together bits." In public 
monuments messages may be moving, but ney are even more so to an unknown, future recipient. 

\ R.E.W. 


‘86-1509. Bruss, Elizabeth W. ihe Gane oFL rene dad Sane Litera Gas NLH, 9, 1, 1977, 
153-72. Emphasis on the interactive nature of the reading process has led to theories of the interplay of 
participants. Beckett's Endgame has no hope of termination. Cortazor's Hopscotch has two separate » 
game-plans. Plato's Meno, which leaves the virtue undefined at the end, requires the reader to discover 
the rules of play of Socrates's dialectic. Faulkner's Hamlet is ruled by uncertainty and the element of 

' chance. Melville's Confidence Man constructs a double bind. The reader is prevented from finding his 

options by unqualified contradictions, blocking both allegorical and ironic readings: Nor can the reader 

take refuge in total skepticism by the fate of the text's absolute skeptic, Mr. Patch. To read with game 

theory in mind reveals the elegance of strategies. R.R. 


86-1510. Cascardi, A-J. Skepticism and Deconstruction, P&L, 8, 1) 1984, 1-14. itis wrong to assume 
that deconstruction is a form of skepticism. The deconstructionist calls in question the bounds of 
knowledge, whereas the skeptic assumes certain classical bounds. The deconstructive rejection of the 
principle of non-contradiction and the undercutting of traditional skepticism by means of performative 
utterances do not entail skepticism about choosing textual readings. Though no language is capable of 
expressing consciousness directly, the Cogito is known only through language. The Cogito for Derrida 
includes radical doubt as a possibility, unlike the skepticism of Wittgenstein, which is dubious about 
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the context in which to project general claims of knowledge. Reason in exceeding reason gives the 
illusion of a totality to be claimed. R.E.W. 


86-1511. Clark, Ann K. Style and the Sign: Conditions for a Theory of Style, Lang&S, 17, 1, 1984, . 


48-56. An account of style is an account of the relationship between the aesthetic representation and 
what it means, The account must be self-reflexive because it must provide for the representing done by 
the stylistic features as a mode of the representation that is the work. Yet it cannot have a thoroughgoing 
self-reflexivity such that either the work becomes simply identical with the inscription, or such that the 
text becomes irrelevant to a cognitively independent meaning. The account must be balanced in its 


emphasis of sign and signified in order to maintain the possibility of the relationship that is the arena of 


style. S.K.A. 


86-1512. Culler, Jonathan. Junk and Rubbish: A Semiotic Approach, Diasities 15, 3, 1985, 2-12. 
(rev.-art.: Michael Thompson. Rubbish Theory: The Creation and Destruction of Value. Oxford Univ. 
Pr., 1979). What is anomalous, marginal, or taboo in a culture defines, by contrast, its norms. Markers, 


like reproductions, are what make an original authentic, so souvenirs authenticate experience. The ' 


rubbish in one's attic can suddenly become collector's items as fashion shifts. Semiotics explicates the 


== o n - 
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structures of signification that assign such meanings. The residual category of rubbish lies between two — 
conflicting codes. This theory is applicable to cultural products like best-sellers. Rubbish is modern 


art's resource. Here transcience changes to durability like DuChamps’ urinal, or Flaubert’s Bouvard, or 
Donald Barthelme’s pointless tales filled with trash. Literary criticism studying this junk can yield 
insights into value-creation theory. j R.R. 


86-1513. Danto, Arthur C. Narration and Knowledge, P&L, 6, 1&2,:1982, 17-32: A narrative is not a 
listing like a chronicle. It may describe events by others later. The knowledge of the narrator is logically 
outside the order of events described. History seen ironically in historical narrative requires reference to 
human intentions being thwarted but men cannot know their futures. A philosophy of history attempting 
to perceive the narration of events through the philosopher's own knowledge of his future is incoherent. 

Historians' statements are in history and in the same témporal order as the events making them true. 

` Fictional futures are not the author's futures and do not truly constitute the knowledge which belongs to 
the characters’ time-scale. R.E.W. 


86-1514. Eco, Umberto. Metaplior, Dictionary and Encyclopedia, NLH, 15,2, 1984, 255-71. A 


semiotic theory of metaphor in terms of a componential semantics involves the opposition of a ' 


dictionary and an encyclopedia. The dictionary component represents our linguistic competence. The 
encyclopedia component represents the whole of our world knowledge. This refers to intertextual 
knowledge and to a chain of interpretants. The metaphors given as examples by Aristotle can be 
diagrammed in a Porphyry’s tree, a dictionary where the lower markers entail the upper ones. The 
success of a metaphor is a function of the socio-cultural format of the interpreting subject's encyclopedia. 

R.R. 


` 86-1515. Gates, Rosemary L. and John H. Gates. A Statistical Re-examination of Miles, Lang&S, 16, 
1, 1983, 52-63. Josephine Miles has done literary theory a great service with her seminal work in the 
area of collecting and tabulating data in order to gain a solidly based perspective on the fluctuations of 
vocabulary in the poetry of the last five centuries. Her empirical analysis of data has helped to establish 
the viability of the quantitative method in literary theory, a big step toward objectifying a heretofore 
_ largely subjective method of analysis. l S.K.A. 


86-1516. ‘Greenfield, Catherine. On Readers, Readerships and Reading Practices, SoRA, 16, 1, 1983, 
121-42. Since reading i$ not predicated upon a subject, a ‘‘readership’’ cannot be defined as the space 
of a reader as subject of knowledge, but as space occupied by discontinuous, heterogeneous discursive 
forms. If we consider discursive forms available as conditions of intelligibility for a text, we are 
considering at the same time its available readership, and stipulating that it is not intelligible within the 
conditions of ; an explicit or implicit anthropologism. . W.S.G. 


86-1517. Guerlac, Suzanne. Delights of Grotesque and Sublime, Diacritics, 15, 3, 1985. 47-53. 
; (rev.-art.: Geoffrey Galt Harpham. On The Grotesque: Strategies of Contradiction in Art and Literature. 
. Princeton Univ. Pr., 1982). Analyzing a range of instances from Paleolithic cave drawings to the 
‘novels of Flamery O'Connor, the Brontés, Poe, Mann, and Conrad, Harpham claims that they 


— 
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represent what is at the margins, rather than at the center, and repay critical attention with their 
reservoirs of meaning. Hybrid forms or category mistakes, grotesques are ‘‘confusions’’ which resist 
literal interpretation. They must be moralized or allegorized. They pose temptations to authors, since 
they are non-things, metonymies that continually threaten metaphoric identifications. The grotesque is 
a ‘referential absurdity.’’ It presents a ‘‘mental crisis" which must be endured in order to discover new 
insight. R.R. 


86-1518. Lima, Luiz Costa, and J. Laurenio de Mello (trans.). Social Representation and Mimesis, 
NLH, 16, 3, 1985, 447-66. The theories of Goffman, Bateson, and Schùtz enable us to distinguish 
between mimesis and representation. Reality is socially constructed. In Steps to an Ecology of Mind 
(N.Y., 1976), Bateson discusses the metalinguistic rules which frame discourse and make it interpretable. 
Such framing is what makes linguistic play possible. In Frame Analysis (Harmondsworth, 1975), 
Goffman showed how role-playing is keyed by frames or schemes. Schutz claimed that these are 
orienters. Thus, fictive or poetic discourse is a game that an author is playing. Literature is a 
representation of a representation. As Ohmann pointed out, literature is an imitation or mimesis of 
illocutionary acts which are, in fact, not being performed. This suspension of their normal force makes 
their social context visible. R.R. 


86-1519. Margolis, Joseph. The Logic and Structures of Fictional Narrative, P&L, 7,2, 1983, 162-81. 
Coherence, causal laws, and specified background of a fictional world need not correspond to an actual 
world, but cannot be freed from some conceptual dependence on it. The fictional world has its peculiar 
conditions of compossibility and coherence including constraints upon logical noncontradiction. We 
must distinguish among a fictional world, the imagination creating one, and descriptions about human 
artists imagining such worlds. Genette’s story/discourse dualism must be rejected, and salient features 
of stories dispute structuralist accounts. Despite Culler, no ontic demarcation exists between what there 
is and the categories of narration and inquiry by which events are identified and reported. His two logics 
of story and discourse may serve as empirical accounts or as master theories of knowledge but not both. 

R.E.W. 


86-1520. Raphael, D.D. Can Literature Be Moral Philosophy ?, NLH, 15,1, 1983, 1-12. Iris Murdoch’s 
novels exemplify, in imagined individuals, her views as a moral philosopher. Fielding’s Tom Jones 
satirizes the rationalists in Mr. Square by contrasting him with Squire Allworthy who embodied the 
sentimentalist’s position. Samuel Butler’s Erewhon attacks all the hypocritical institutions of his 
society. Thus, not only can philosophy be literature but literature can also be moral philosophy. J.R.K. 


86-1521. Renza, Louis A. The Veto of the Imagination, NLH, 9, 1, 1977, 1-26. The alienation of the 
writing ‘‘I’’ from his own past self works to the advantage of Christian testimony, such as St. 
Augustine’s or St. Teresa’s Confessions. Franklin’s Autobiography attempts a similar conversion from 
a private to a public self which entails a project of self-transformation. Adams, in his Education, in 
revealing the writer’s split from his persona also shows that an alternative text could have been written 
of what has been left out. The memoirist circumvents his alienation by inventing an audience, Pepys 
wrote in the '*posthumous'' mode for posterity, Franklin addressed his son, Adams spoke to a circle of 
friends, the Christian mystics talked to their God. R.R. 


86-1522. Ruthrof, Horst. Text and the Construction of Meaning: A Phenomenological Approach, 
SoRA, 16, 1, 1983, 110-20. The problem of ‘‘meaning-endowment”’ in reading literature involves 
four points: (1) The meanings of literary texts are not related to states of affairs in the '*world-out- 
there", but are realized by further conceptualizations of a "world": (2) speakers in the discourse 
(authorial voice, narrators, agents) are projected in the ''speech-act'' side of the world; (3) verbal 
meanings are affected by those projections; they are less validatable than propositional meanings of 
other discourses; and (4) literary meaning (except for logical exercises) should not be restricted to 
propositional sense. W.S.G. 


86-1523. Scott, Bill. Communication, Creativity, and Form-Content Relationships in Linguistic 
Texts, Lang&S, 17, 3, 1984, 217-33. There is evidence for a theory of language which makes a 
principled compromise between the creativity as deviancy view and the mechanical reproduction of 
endorsed meanings view. The workings of any semiotic system depend not only upon the interaction of 
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the regulated and the open, but espectally in the case of human communicative use of language, upon 
the code users’ management of that relationship in order to negotiate meanings. S.K.A. 


86-1524. Shapiro, Marianne. How Narrators Report Speech, Lang&S, 17, 1, 1984, 67-78. Narratorial 
interpolation does far more than compensate for the diminished possibilities of analysis via direct 
speech. It also provides for the shifting of emphasis within the direct speech and the total narration, 
altering their pace and division. Most of all, it constitutes an important aspect of a writer’s control of his 
narrative time. S.K.A. 


86-1525. Uhlig, Claus. Literature as Textual Palingenesis: On Some Principles of Literary History, 
NLH, 16, 3, 1985, 481-513. In Tradition and the Individual Talent (1919), T.S. Eliot discussed the 
presence of the past. Such rebirth, or palingenesis, was central to Curtius’s European Literature and the 
Latin Middle Ages (1948). Kristeva’s notion of intertextuality, the dialogue a text holds with all its 
precursor texts, is a significant way in which the past is reborn into the present. Such texts become 
palimpsests. Previous writing has been reinscribed. The voices of the dead are allowed to speak again 
through an intertext. Pope’s art crystallized such allusiveness, as did the 18th-century accommodation 
of the classical authors in general. Modern authors like Pound, Eliot, and Joyce composed deliberate 
palimpsests. From Cervantes to Kafka, the ‘‘Quixotic’’ aspect of the novel has been its intertextuality. 

R.R. 


86-1526. Weber, Samuel. Ambivalence, the Humanities and the Study of Literature, Diacritics, 15, 2, 
1985, 11-25. In other languages, the distinction between sciences and humanities does not exist. In 
English, the difference must always be ambivalently bounded. As a discipline, the humanities must 
exclude what will not be objects of study. Perhaps the new role consists of displacing such binary 
oppositions, allowing new spaces for study to emerge. Literary study is concerned with the unique, the 
particular instance which cannot yet be subsumed under a generalization. Kant’s Third Critique deals 
with the singularity of the beautiful and such problems of aesthetic judgment. The crisis of the 
humanities mentioned by R.S. Crane, the Rockefeller Commission, and the sociologists of knowledge 
is that they can never transcend the particularities, which can only be partially known as aporetic ends. 

R.R. 


86-1527. Wiseman, Mary Bittner. Roland Barthes: Structuralism and After, P&L, 7, 1, 1983, 106-15. 
(rev.-art.: Annette Lavers, Roland Barthes: Strocturalism and After, Harvard Univ. Pr., 1982). The 
traditional text of pleasure comes from culture; the text of bliss is modern, imbued with discomforting 
loss and unsettling cultural assumptions. A text is empty until the reader structures it by assigning 
values to its variables. Reading makes momentary signification; meaning comes from performance. 
For Barthes, both signifier and signified are linguistic. The modernist text undoes our familiar 
nomination of things as it approaches bliss. If Barthes becomes his own signifier and his intentions are 
the signified, together as sign they are the signifier of the unconscious, but this, contrary to Lavers, is 


not the logic of the newness of literature. Lavers masks his deep skepticism. R.E.W. 
See also 86-1581, 1582, 1583, 1584, 1585, 1587, 1589, 1590, 1591, 1592, 1600, 1715, 1808. 
Literature and Society 


86-1528. Chambers, Ross. Narrative Point, SORA, 16, 1, 1983, 60-73. Three novels dealing with 
oppression -— Ambiguous Adventure, by Cheikh Hamidou Kane, Prochain Episode, by Hubert Aquin, 
and Kiss of the Spider Woman, by Manuel Puig — suggest that storytelling can be a tactical means of 
changing historical weakness into discursive strength: i.e., those without power may acquire an 
authority dependent on a storyteller's seductive language. Balzac's Sarrasine and Flaubert's A Simple 
Heart illustrate narrative ‘‘point’’, from which the narrator derives his ‘‘authority’’ through seduction. 

W.S.G. 


86-1529. Morley, Dave, and Ken Worpole. Writers at Work, NSt, April 30, 1982, 19-20. An 
enormous amount of writing occurs in working class communities. State education, politics, and 
community popular publication have not banned it. The Federation of Working Writers and Community 
Publishers links workshops and publishers. Two hundred titles are in print. Local publishing elicits 
fierce loyalties and stimulates others to write. Positively, the writer functions as representative 
testimony to working class writing; negatively, the writer can be seen as an informer. Much working 
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S class writing is autobiographical, as it was with the working class in the 19th century. The contemporary 


Worker-writer's movement restores the link between educational policies and cultural practice. R.E.W. 


86-1530. Norris, Christopher. Image and Parable: Readings of Walter Baramin P&L, 7, 1, 1983, 
15-31. Terry Eagleton's Criticism and Ideology seeks to identify latent ideology in literary and critical 


— texts. Literary production is between everyday belief and a Marxist science breaking epistemologically 


with that belief. Eagleton:sees Benjamin, committed to Marxist materialism, as aware of the sacrifice 
of tradition entailed. Benjamin has a self-protective irony which enables a complex individual to square 
imaginative needs with social pressures. Jameson's Marxism and Form sees a possible alliance 
between Marxist criticism and the allegorical reading of texts envisaged by Benjamin. Eagleton notices 
the affiliation in Benjamin between allegory and the alienated character of language and representation. 
De Man sees gaps of meaning in symbol and metaphor that undercut a unified perception of meaning. 
R.E.W. 


86:1531. Sole, Kelwyn. Culture, Politics and the Black Writer: A Look at Prevailing Assumptions, 
English in Africa, 10, 1, 1983, 37-84. After decades of growth that produced today's black literature, 
the time has come to debunk some mythical constructs and to exarnine and challenge basic assumptions 


. about literature and traditional society, organic culture, the black experience, the black aesthetic, 


literary criticism of black works, nationalism and politics, national culture, and the contradictions 
facing black political writers. E.E.W. 


See also 86-1570, 1571, 1572, 1573, 1574, 1938, 2240. 

| ' 
86-1532. Frawley, William. A Note on the Phonology of Slant Rhyme, Lang&S, 17, 1, 1984, 44-7. 
Slant rhyme may be defined as correspondence of some of the phonological features of segments such 
that the segments fall into a natural class. The condition on consonantal slant rhyme is predicted by the 
dominance of homorganic and manner natural classes in slant rhyme. The unrestricted vocalic slant 


rhyme is further predicted by the fact that vowels as a whole form & a natural class through syllabicity, 
and thus any vowel can be in slant rhyme ‘with any other. S.K.A. 


p Psychology 


86-1533. Bergmann, Martin S. The Legend of Narcissus, Al, 41, 4, 1984, 389-411. Ovid’s Echo, 

lacking a self, represents what Helene Deutsch called an ‘‘as if'' personality, exemplified also by the 
heroine of Chekhov's The Darling. The narcissist perceives others as part of himself. Narcissus's 
mother, the water-nymph Leirope, is related to the mirroring pond into which the son gazes, searching 
for confirmation. In Spenser's Faerie Queene, Bk. III, Britomart's love for the Artegal in her mirror is 


‘narcissistic longing for the double. Many courtly love poets hymned the baleful effects of the knight’s 


worship of his ledy as narcissistic mirroring. , RR 


86-1534. Layton, Lynne. From Oedipus to Narcissus: Literature and the Psychology of Self, Mosaic, 
28, 1, 1985, 97-105. Post-Freudian theories about the pathological formation of the self called 
narcissism influence contemporary literary criticism, for they have revolutionized psychoanalytic 
thought. Preoedipal rather than oedipal, these theories focus on the child who failed at age one-and- 
one-half to four to separate from its earliest love object (usually the mother) to form a cohesive sense of 
self. By doing socio-cultural studies on literary figures who show narcissistic pathology, some literary 
critics in the Frankfurt School tradition argue that narcissism has become ever more prevalent in recent 
years, in literature and in life. . C.Z. 


Research Methods and Resources 


86-1535. Danielson, Wayne A. The Writer and the Computer, CHum, 19, 2, 1985, 85-8. Writers are 
using ward processors more extensively. News writers were the first to do so, at terminals. Although 
most creative writers still use typewriters, many find the capacities of the. computer to produce clean 
text — including spelling and style improvements — to be helpful. Future programs will provide 
indexing and extended alphabets. And rather farther in the future will be computer/writing collaboration. 
The effects of computers on writers will be certain, EE (or decrease of quality) or speed 
EE dk K.D.H. 


D 
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86-1536. Johannson, Stig. Word Frequency and Text Type: Some Observations Based on the LOB. 
Corpus of British English Texts, CHum, 19, 1. 1083. 23-36. The Lancaster-Oslo/Bergen (LOB) 
Corpus of British English texts is a counterpart to the Brown Corpus which generates word lists from 
American texts. The LOB word lists.provide convenient divisions for study. A division into newspaper. 
text, miscellaneous informative prose, learned and scientific English, and fiction can offer useful 
_ observations about classes of words in English. A future version of the LOB Corpus will facilitate more 
delicate studies. . : K.D.H. 


86-1537. Lehmann, W.P., and Winfield S. Bennett, Human Language and Computers, CHum, 19, 2, 

1985, 77-84. Communicating with computers by means of human language is di t because human 
language is much more flexible than computer language. It is necessary to simulate human language’s 
double articulation (phoneme and morpheme), various levels (uses of morphemes) and components 
(linguistic sign, outside world, speaker). Limited success has been reached in machine translation of 
technical documents, because of the highly restricted type of language used in them: But developers of 
Artificial Intelligence need to go on:to consider semantic elements, though they must not bypass the © 
limited successes of translation. They must also consider the pattern (SVO; SOV; VSO) most users 

speak. Computer language will have to approximate human language. ` K.D.H. 


86-1538. Rich, Elaine. Artificial Intelligence and the Humanities, CHum, 19, 2, 1985, 117-22. 
“Artificial intelligence (A.I.) is the study of how to make computers do things that people are better 
at." A.J. can manipulate symbols, but it can also try to solve problems that exist in the real world, 
especially problems involving language, knowledge, and reasoning. These are activities that humanists 
also work on. n K.D. H. 


86-1539. Sedelow, Sally Yeates. Computational Lexicography, CHum, 19, 2, “1985, 97-101. 

Lexicographers were early users of the capacities of computers. In the 1960s, French, Italian, older 
Scots, old Spanish and two American dictionaries made varying uses of computers. The lexical. 
databases provided by such dictionaries offer new possibilities for linguistics. One teain is working on 
“a syntactical-semantic analyzer of general English." Another possibility is to order a dictionary 
according to meanings, rather than words, yielding semantic paradigms. The lexicographical work also 
provides the solid empirical base which is needed for researchers working on natural language lexicons 
in linguistics, computer science, and psychology: | , K.D.H.: 


86-1546. Smith, M.W.A. An Investigation of Morton's Method to Distinguish Elizabethan Playwrights, 
CHum, 19, 1, 1985, 3-21. The method developed by Andrew Q. Morton for distinguishing between the. 
styles of different writers is not reliable. Thomas Merriam had applied the method to Sir Thomas More, 
discovering that play to be almost entirely Shakespeare's, as well as all of Per. But the method also 
indicated that W.T. was most probably not by Shakespeare. Expanded, however, the method might, 
prove useful to suggest a most or a least probable author from among a number of possible candidates. 
d K.D. H. 
| Rhetoric ` POS 
86-1541. Eagleton, Terry. Brecht and Rhetoric, NLH, 16, 3, 1985, 633-38. Children are educated by 
participating in behaviors they do not understand until later. Therefore, mimesis precedes meaning. An 
actor: goes through motions scripted for him and therefore not truly felt. The audience of such a 
performance can regress to its own first learning of conventions and institutions. It is the function of 
drama to show the theatricality of life. Brecht's alienation effect was based on this space which opened 
up between the actor and the action, making ideology visible. Social processes are unmasked as’ 
rhetoric which subverts what-it posits. The actors’ performances, then, put representation itself into 
question. R.R. 


86-1542. Sacksteder, William. Analogy: Justification for Logic, P&R, 12, 1.1979, 21-40. It is not the 
case that logic justifies arguments, even arguments by analogy. Rather, analogy provides justification 
for any logic or for any logical argument. No argument from analogy, it is true, is formally valid. But 
logiciuses analogy to gather rules from cases and to present the argument wherein rule and instance are 
conciliated. If we move beyond superficial uses of analogy to structural analogy, then it is demonstrable 
that analogy justifies logic, which is'the structure according to which arguments are transformed and 
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arranged. Moreover, arguments succeed or fail according to their plausibility; such considerations as 
artistry, coherence, utility — considerations of analogy — apply. K.D.H. 


86-1543. Wilcox, JamesR., and Henry L. Ewbank. Analogy for Rhetors, P&R, 12, 1, 1979, 1-20. The 
weakness of analogy as a form of argument is a commonplace. But analogy derivatives include simile, 
metaphor, model (whether physical, semantic, formal, theoretical, conceptual, or interpretive), 
analogue, archetype, world hypothesis, and metaphysical theory. What analogue does is to generate 
relationships which can take a thinker from more known to less known, from organizing to predicting. 
Language develops through analogies. Indeed the very process of discovery depends upon analogy, 
scientific as well as rhetorical discovery. K.D.H. 


86-1544. Yoos, George E. A Revision of the Concept of Ethical Appeal, P&R, 12, 1, 1979, 41-58. The 
distinction between ethos and ethical appeal is commonly blurred. Consequently, important differences 
between moral, immoral, and non-moral appeals have been ignored. Ethos is a morally neutral concept 
deriving from Aristotle’s advice to the rhetor to make the audience perceive him as trustworthy, or from 
Cicero’s or Quintilian’s advice to the rhetor to be a good person. Ethical appeals are qualities of speech 
acts that guarantee integrity in the relationship between speaker and audience: the speaker seeks mutual 
agreement, recognizes mutual autonomy, recognizes equality, recognizes that the ends of the audience 
have value for him. Both ethos and ethics should be considerations of rhetoric. K.D.H. 


Theory of Criticism 


86-1545. Altieri, Charles. Reach Without a Grasp, Diacritics, 14, 4, 1984, 58-66. (rev.-art.: Paul Fry. 
` "The Reach of Criticism. Method and Perception in Literary Theory. New Haven: Yale Univ. Pr., 
1983). Fry attacks Aristotelian formalism, fashioning a poetics of sublimity from Longinus, Shelley, 
Dryden, and Benjamin. Fry privileges ‘‘experience’’ without defining it or distinguishing between 
kinds of reading experiences, so that one is left with a poetics of subjective immediacy. A model of 
personable speculative reading makes critical consensus difficult and criteria for judgment elusive. 

R.R. 


86-1546. Cude, Wilfred. What Literary Criticism Needs to Learn from Scientific Methodology, 
Mosaic, 27, 4, 1984, 1-16. Criticism remains locked in a pre-paradigm state because critics ignore its 
imprecision. The discipline has proliferated an array of major methodological schools — psychological, 
sociological, thematic, archetypal, and structuralist criticism —- which are entertained on equal 
intellectual grounds. Critics must strive to formulate consensus through objectivity and intellectual 
proof so that the discipline can move forward in a progressive tradition of change. C.Z. 


86-1547. Feagin, Susan L. Incompatible Interpretations of Art, P&L, 6, 1&2, 1982, 133-46. Interpretive 
strategies split between seeking to avoid contradictions and developing a logical status neither true nor 
false but probable. Conflicting interpretations are not contradictions of single propositions within sets 
of propositions. An interpretation is a theoretical framework of understanding seeing ambiguity in a 
complex construct. It unifies the art work by making it comprehensible through the framework, and 
incompatibility is between interpretation and work, not between interpretations. A given interpretation 
may be plausible but not true and even less complete than another. This would be no argument against it 
or against multiple interpretations since further evidence might establish that all are plausible.R.E. W. 


86-1548. Fry, Paul H. Back in Yale Again: A Reply to Charles Altieri, Diacritics, 15, 3, 1985, 66-70. 
Except for Yale, criticism has become sociological historicism, Altieri claims (‘‘Reach Without a 
Grasp’’, Discritics, 14:4, 1984, 58-66 [A.E.S. item no. 86-1545]), when, actually, there is more 
diversity than at Berkeley. Because Fry criticized method, it does not mean he is unmethodical. One 
cannot escape from methodology. Nor can one evade public norms and still be punishable. The appeal 
to experience does not mean, as Altieri charged, that one reads with ''subjective immediacy.’’ Rather, 
it means remaining open to other interpretations. R.R. 


86-1549. Fuller, Steven. A French Science (With English Subtitles), P&L, 7, 1, 1983, 1-14. Dealing 
with the intentions of the author as ''regulative ideal’’ for practical criticism, the deconstructionist 
argues that the proof procedure to establish a fact undermines its use as a decision procedure to establish 
the adequacy of a reading: As ad hoc postulations are permitted in science so that crucial experiments 
become evidence for conflicting theories, so theoretical differences in readings between author and 
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critic are all too commensurable. Derrida’s procedure for determining a theoretical reading’s disparity 
with truth means submitting a highly theorized reading to a more conventional one. As a scientist is 
forced by accidents to dig more deeply into his theory, so the author textualizes more deeply by tropes, 
irony, and metaphor. Scientist and artist act as critics. R.E.W. 


86-1550. Holdheim, W. Wolfgang. The Hermeneutic Significance of Auerbach’s ANSATZ, NLH, 
16, 3, 1985, 627-31. Auerbach used ‘‘ansatz’’ to mean a literary passage or problem which served as a 
point of departure for extended reflection. It signifies a part from which the whole of the text unfolds, so 
that radiating or growing is also implied. His disciple, Leo Spitzer, also employed personal intuitions in 
his analyses. Auerbach suggested that memorization or frequent rereading, or intense exposure to the 
material under study would eventually yield illumination. Spitzer advised that comprehension would 
come as ''an inner click". Auerbach felt that the text itself should be allowed to speak. that the 
hermeneutic posture was a listening stance. Theories must always be tentative and provisional, R.R. 


86-1551. Steinmann, Martin. The Aesthetic Point of View, P&L, 8, 1, 1984, 119-27. (rev.-art.: 
Monroe C. Beardsley, The Aesthetic Point of View: Selected Essays, Cornell Univ. Pr., 1982). The 
essay Intentions and Interpretations: A Fallacy Revived sees an author as intentionally producing a text 
which is a syntactically-ordered sequence of words in a natural language. Authors do not merely 
produce texts but mean things. To interpret a text, fictional or non-fictional, is to declare what it means 
by conventions. Beardsley is wrong since readers cannot determine from a text plus conventions 
whether it is fiction. An illocutionary intention is an authorial reflexive intention that readers should 
interpret a performance as a sign or reason for believing in an attitude, belief, or desire. — R.E.W. 


See also 86-1534, 1586, 1588, 2136, 2141, 2151. 
Translation 


86-1552. Bettelbeim, Bruno. Freud and the Soul, The New Yorker, Mar. 1, 1982, 52-95. Inadequate 
translations of Freud’s work lead to erroneous impressions of his attitudes, especially regarding the soul 
as the seat of both mind and passion. Though Freud was a master of German literary style, his 
translators tend to use medical and scientific terms and to exclude the humanistic. P.M. 


86-1553. Slocum, Jonathan. Machine Translation, CHum, 19, 2, 1985, 109-16. Machine translation 
of human languages has had some recent attention, after many years of disrepute. In the U.S., even 
human translators are poorly qualified and poorly paid. Thus the demands of machine translation or 
machine assisted translation are not well understood. Still, even the presently inadequate MT systems 
are necessary to deal with the mass of material, especially technological material, that must be 
translated. It is a problem that must be researched in its own right, not as a by-product of Artificial 
Intelligence investigations. K.D.H. 


Women's Studies 


86-1554. Auerbach, Nina. Feminist Criticism Reviewed, W&L, 1, 1980, 258-68. (rev.-art., Gail 
Cunningham, The New Woman and the Victorian Novel, Macmillan Pr., 1978; Louisa May Alcott, 
Work: A Story of Experience, Sarah Elbert, ed., Schocken Books, 1977; Martha Saxton, Louisa May: 
A Modern Biography of Louisa May Alcott, Houghton Mifflin, 1978). All three books lack a central 
purpose. Cunningham’s overly narrow literary emphasis limits the effectiveness of her attempt to show 
the importance of feminism in literary history. Elbert’s edition is accessible and invaluable as a restored 
text and places the novel in its cultural and ideological context. Saxton fails in ber attempt to overthrow 
the Alcott stereotype because she reduces her life to the ''domestic grotesque,” her mind to a state of 
continuous frustration and defeat, and overlooks her feministic spirit. J.E.M. 


86-1555. Caws, Mary Ann. Wariness and Women’s Language: Two Modest Verbal Studies, W&L, 1, 
1980, 26-36. A look at the speaker’s persona in several poems by and about women suggests that 
females occupy a more passive role than males, and a close examination of verbs in the poetry of Edith 
Boissonnas and Anne-Marie Albiach reveals personae of wariness and hesitation. C.G.W. 


86-1556. Gilbert, Sandra M., and Susan Gubar. Sexual Linguistics: Gender, Language, Sexuality, 
NLH, 16, 3, 1985, 515-43. French feminists — Irigaray, Cixous, and Kristeva — attempt to subvert 
the binary oppositions of patriarchal discourse and to define a women’s language. American researchers 
— Miller, Swift, Hiatt, Spender, Kramarae, McConnell-Ginet, and Lakoff — do empirical studies of 
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. the semantic and lexical exclusion of women. Both sets ignore the fact that women did enter public 
discourse as novelists in the late 18th century. It was in reaction-formation against the threat of the 
feminization of culture that an upsurge of misogynistic attacks arose. Male anxieties were intensified 
also by the primacy of the mother in language acquisition. Ordinary language is known, for that reason, 
as the mother tongue. As Ong points out, there are no father tongucs. R.R. 


86-1557. Morris, Meaghan [a], Sneja Gunew [b], and ‘Anne Freadman [c]. Forum: Feminism and 
Interpretation Theory, SORA, 16, 1, 1983, 149-73. [a] ‘Introduction.’ The differences between 
Gunew’s paper and Freadman’ s are used not as a quality in the female but as defining parameters of a 
feminist debate. [b] ‘‘Feminist Criticism: Positions and Questions” [151-61]. Hartman's Saving the 
Text, Barthes’s S/Z and Derrida’s Spurs provide evidence that ‘‘women’’ as the prima materia of 
figurative discourse must become one of the ways of signifying which will deconstruct the text and ‘that 
metaphor is part of its textuality. Woman is metaphor and metonymy, and is theologized as an adjunct 
within a narcissistic economy. [c] ''Sandpaper" [161-173]. George Sand’s Indiana provides two 
examples of discursive differences within the text whose alteration represents the ‘‘enunciative position 
which disempowers the discursive materials’’ on which the metaphor acts. W.S.G. 
86-1558. Nadelhaft, Ruth. Domestic Violence in Literature: A Preliminary Study, Mosaic, 27, 2, 


1984, 242-59. The lack of selfhood in women which permits domestic violence has existed for 
centuries and continues to exist today. The scattered and illuminating literature of domestic violence 


- develops from the total self-abnegation of Othello, to the luminous self-definition of Alice Walker’s 


recent novel, The Color Purple. Empowerment through self-knowledge and self-love remains the way 
to overcome abuse and can be effected through the efforts of women banding; together for a common 
cause. CZ. 


86-1559, Oates, Joyce Carol. Is There a Female Voice?, W&L, 1, 1980, 10-11. The serious artistic 
voice transcends sociological, political, and biological categories and is therefore sexless — neither 
“female” nor '*male."' C.G.W. 


Sec also 86-1595. 


Writing 
86-1560. Gundel, Ted. The Double Articulation of Experimental Writing, MLN, 96, 3, 1981, 
581-603. Experimental writing rejects the idea that there can be a secure relationship between words 
and their meanings. It assurnes that reality is irrational and unknowable and attempts to free language 
from its referents, thereby to penetrate the unconscious and ''disclose meaning that remains hidden to 
the rational mind.” LE.R. 


GENERAL III. LANGUAGE 


History 
86-1561. Gamer, Bryan A. Bryan A. Gamer Responds to Schäfer’s Reply, AN&Q, 23, 1-2, 1984, 6. 
Some of Scháfer's comments are well taken (AN&Q, 23:1-2, 5-6 [A.E.S. item 86-1562]) but there are 
faults in the methods and practices in Documentation concerning Shakespeare'slanguage. A.1.D. 
86-1562. Schäfer, Jürgen. Some Errors and Omissions in DOCUMENTATION IN THE O.E.D.: a 
Reply, AN&Q, 23, 1-2, 1984, 5-6. Gamer (AN&Q, 21:9-10, 1983, 145-6 [A.E.S. item 85-1541]) in 
citing eight lemmas in O.E.D. slights the care with which the editors worked. Only two of these eight 
offer new evidence to that given in Schüfer's Documentation in the O.E.D. A.I.D. 


86-1563. Wilson, Katharina M. The History of the Word ‘‘Vampire’’, JHI, 46, 4, 1985, 577-83. The 
origin of the word '*vampire'"' is shrouded in mystery. Four schools of thought advocate Turkish, 
Greek, Hebrew, and Hungarian roots for the term. Introduction of the term into the recorded 
vocabulary of major European languages and literature is likewise unclear. In sum, the earliest 
recorded uses of "vampire" appear in French, English, and Latin, and they refer to vampirism in 
Poland, Russia, and Macedonia. The more sweeping introduction of the word occurs in German, 
French and English, and records the Serbian vampire epidemic of 1725-32. G.A.C. 


See also 86-1619, 1657, 1719. 
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86-1564. Bredin, Hugh. Roman Jakobson on Metsphor and Metonymy, P&L, 8, 1, 1984, 89-103. 
Two Aspects of Language and Two Types of Aphasic Disturbances though influential in metaphor 
studies, literary criticism, philosophy of language, and theoretical description of culture has obscurities 
in basic concepts, overneatness in distinctions, and carelessness in notions of metaphor and metonymy. 
The formula that combination is related to contiguity as selection to similarity is wrong. ''Contiguity"' 
may refer to gramniatical, logical, phonemic, morphemic, and sentence relations. Speech requires both 
selection from similar paradigmatically related items and combination into utterance in syntagmatic 
contiguities. Aphasics suffer from both similarity and contiguity disorder, i.e., difficulties with 
metaphor or metonymy. The divergence of selection and combination is not logical since each 
presupposes the other. Metaphor is both selection and combination. R.E.W. 


86-1565. Schnieder, Thomas. Terminology: Teaming up Homo Faber and Homo Linguisticus, CHum, 
19, 2, 1985, 103-8. Technologists are forced to invent terminology. But it's not always linguistically 
appropriate, and it often conflicts with terminology other technologists have invented. Standardization 
is possible, with the help of computers and linguists. K.D.H. 


Theoretical Studies 


86-1566. Coote, Anna. The Nature of Man-Talk, NSt, Jan. 2, 1981, 10-11. Grammatical rules are 
masculine-gender predominant. Students do read male gender into supposedly neutral pronouns and 
nouns. Women in discussion with men have to be more to the point since men interrupt conversation 
more. The hierarchy of values in newspapers and magazines is determined by men. Culture is defined 
as belonging to a wornan's world, for example, and gains lower prestige in reporting than masculine 
areas such as politics. R.E.W. 


86-1567. Creadon, Mary Ann. Wittgenstein's Forms of Life: Language and Literature as a Heuristic 
Tool, SLang, 8, 1, 1984, 35-43. A ''form of life,’’ the shared or given constituent of a language-game 
such as literature, allows communication to succeed. A poem, itself a linguistic fact, is subject to 
scrutiny the same as any other statement and becomes a tool for knowledge. E.E.W. 


86-1568. Ong, Walter J. Writing and the Evolution of Consciousness, Mosaic, 28, 1, 1985, 1-10. 
Writing is not inevitably learned by all psychologically or physiologically unimpaired persons and so is ` 
a technology and different from speech. Although artificial, writing transforms thought and speech 
processes essential for the realization of fuller human potentials. Print and the computer processing of 
the word, also technologies, will continue to transform thought and speech processes in the future. C.Z. 


86-1569. Richards, Ken. Aboard Noam's Ark, NSt, Jan. 2, 1981, 18. Chomsky's linguistic theories 
are articulated in antique theories of language, especially of pre-programmed language learning. The 
implication in Rules and Representations (Blackwell, 1981) is that experience merely triggers development 
and that all that humans know of language is genetically determined. This dogmatism in the face of 
evidence ignores the fact that infant learning does not come forth even despite hearing degenerate 
utterances which Chomsky assumes trigger the response. Are we all born with the same language 
potential? The descriptions of language as in Deirdre Wilson's Modem Linguistics (Penguin, 1981) - 
outstrip thé psychological theory of language. ; R.E.W. 


See also 86-1938. 
GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Children’s Literature 


86-1570. [a] Dunkley, Christopher; [b] Rosemary Stones; [c] Ken Worpole; and [d] Ann Harries. 
Children’s Literature, NSt, Dec. 12, 1980, 14. [a] It is not for Rosemary Stones to replace one 
stereotype about children’s literature with others (A.E.S. item 86-1573). [b] Jill Walsh (see A ES 
item 86-1574) fails to see that black characters’ reactions to racism must be developed. Social criticism 
is interested in what is or could be, not what should be. [c] Children’s writers in the 50’s and 60’s wrote 
parochial rubbish. In the 70's, an active interest encourages writers to tackle fiction more complex and 
imaginative. [d] My Sound of Gora, dealing with apartheid, was condemned both by the South African 
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government and by Rosemary Stones’ Children’s Book Bulletin. [Six other letters also appeared on 
public attitudes as reflected in children's literature. ] R.E.W. 


86-1571. Leeson, Robert. What Were We Arguing About?, NSt, Dec. 5, 1980, 28-9. When commitment 
is opposed by critics to creativity the word often refers to commitment to social change. Writers, 
especially the in-class, are often unconscious of the status quo. Can social changes be made by 
deliberate decision? As an abstraction, removing bias from children's books is a burden to writers. As 
an index to social changes, removing bias is an opportunity for a wealth of character, motivation, and 
study of complex problems. R.E.W. 


86-1572. Rogers, Rick. Dragon's Teeth, NSt, Dec. 19, 1980, 46-7. The gulf between social critics and 
publishers is to be bridged by guidelines to insure less bias, but in extending critical considerations to 
content, not literary merit, the guidelines may exchange one bias for another. Librarians want more 
power to act as a positive social force but no agreement exists on how racism or sexism are defined or to 
be dealt with. The guidelines are not a deterrent but a reference frame. Books should reflect the need for 
readable quality literature for a multi-ethnic, equal-opportunity society dealing with the reality of the 
late 20th century and the present obligations deriving from the British colonial past. R.E.W. 


86-1573. Stones, Rosemary. To the Salt Mines: Race and Sex in Children's Books II, NSt, Nov. 21, 
1980, 16-18. The demand by the women's movement and black communities for new perspectives in 
children's books has established writers accusing social critics of strait-jacketing and witch-hunting. 
The Children's Writers Group felt that conformity to racial and sexual attitudes was the case among 
writers. The 70's brought new concerns from teachers, librarians, and others about bias. The proliferation 
of black, community, alternative, and women’s bookshops went along with Left awareness of the 
power of children's books. Sympathy for minorities is not already present among white youth. 
Established critics ignore this. Extending the range of literature is not limiting, mechanistic, or 
sectarian as has been charged. The real curtailment of expressive freedom comes from the power of 
established groups, not from contrary views. R.E.W. 


86-1574. Walsh, Jill Paton. The Devil and the Deep Blue Sea, NSt, Nov. 28, 1980, 28-30. Children's 
books are assumed to be teaching aids manipulating the reader. Literature is attacked by false 
accusations. Racism is not evident as Rosemary Stones insists (see A.E.S. item 86-1573). Children's 
books are more sensitive and progressive about race than prevailing attitudes are. A devil and deep blue 
sea situation obtains for writers under the new social criticism. Sexist books do exist, but removing 
them means suppression of views of hurnan nature held by many people. Readers need to become more 
knowledgeable in these areas. R.E.W. 


See also 86-1576. 
Drama 


86-1575. Raghunath, S. The Concept of Tragedy, Triveni, 52, 2, 1983, 26-34. Tragedy presents the 

inexorability of fate confronted by the human spirit. Oedipus' rejection of individual initiative is 

echoed in the pessimism and stoicism of Hemingway, while Shakespeare's insistence that man is the 

*'ultimate arbiter of his destiny’’ is affirmed in O'Neill's view that man is free to sublimate his instincts 

to higher purposes. D.W.A. 
Fantasy 


86-1576. Bisenieks, Dainis. Children, Magic, and Choices, Mythl, 6, 1, 1979, 13-16. A gauge for 
fiction is its honesty. Characterization should be true to life, the style should avoid moralistic nudging 
of the reader, and the plotting should significantly link choices and their consequences. Especially in 
fantasy is this true, and the use of magic or of children as protagonists creates no exception. Ursula Le 
Guin's Earthsea trilogy and Lloyd Alexander" Prydain books measure well by this standard. So do the 
works of Alan Garner, though his protagonists lack a context of real life. But Susan Cooper fails to 
make choices truly momentous, and C.S. Lewis moralizes too much. C.A.H. 
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Fiction 


86-1577. Carrier, David. On Narratology, P&L, 8, 1, 1984, 32-42. Narratives have beginnings, 
middles, and ends, resolution, central characters, stereotyped story-telling formulas, rhetorical devices, 
and orderliness. Though we elide distinctions between the world and seeing-as, we need not assume a 
dualism of narrative events and real ones. Different story-tellings involve more than different facts, and 
legends and myths have no privileged text. Even histories can be told differently since events exist 
mdependently. Philosophical narratives describe neither events in the world nor fictive entities: they 
stand to problems in philosophy as historical accounts do to the events of history. R.E.W. 


86-1578. Eile, Stanislaw, and Teresa Halikowska-Smith (trans.). The Novel as an Expression of the 
Writer’s Vision of the World, NLH, 9, 1, 1977, 115-28. The reader’s active participation in realizing 
the semantics of the novel means that the conventions by which meaning is shaped must be analyzed. 
The Austrian, Franz Stanzl, and Mikhail Bakhtin, in Russia, build a typology based on cognitive 
principles of the intentions of the implied author. This work was continued in America by Wayne 
Booth. The perspective selected has direct consequences for the ontology of the represented world. The 
special role of the narrator is determined not only by the logical form of his utterance, but also by the 
epistemological strategy of the novel itself. The auctorial novel has been supplanted by the personal, 
which supplies three cognitive positions and their consequent cognitive strategies required of readers. 

R.R. 
86-1579. Feagin, Susan L. On Fictional Entities, P&L, 7, 2, 1983, 240-3. Contrary to van Inwagen 
(P&L, 7:1,1983, 67-77 La Es item 86-1590]), we do not need a theory about the ontological 
commitments of the internal structure of a work of fiction. Literary criticism does not presuppose such 
commitments to observe or research. The real work of seeing fictional entities as theoretical is their 
holding properties, but holding properties, as van Inwagen admits, obey different logical laws than 
having properties. Characters are regarded as having properties, not holding them. R.E.W. 


86-1580. Goodman, Nelson. Fiction for Five Fingers, P&L, 6, 1&2, 1982, 162-4. All fiction is literal 
and literary falsehood; some fiction is true, but the truth of fiction is not realism; no fictive worlds exist; 
not all literal, literary falsehood is fiction; only literary falsehood is fiction. Some fiction is metaphorically 
true, but realism as a technique depends on the telling not the told. Fiction cannot be about the 
non-actual. The difference between fiction and non-fiction is not overall but partial. R.E.W. 


86-1581. Kuhn, Reinhard. The Massacre of the Innocents: Mortality Among Fictional Children, 
MQR, 19,2, 1980, 171-92. The death of children in fiction can serve three purposes: first, to make a 
social protest (e.g., Thackeray and Lawrence); second, to state a metaphysical observation (Dostoyevsky 
and Camus); or, third, to note the fragile nature of childhood itself (Goethe and Mann). J.R.K. 


86-1582. Martinez-Bonati, Félix. Towards a Formal Ontology of Fictional Worlds, P&L, 7, 2, 1983, 
182-95. A style not only forms but exhibits everywhere in the work the principle of formation. It refers 
to the kind of world it designs, the part of that world it presents, and the manner in which this part is 
presented. Presenting an imaginary view of the world, literary fiction has events conforming to one or 
more systems of reality. Some events are striking, some inconspicuous, some ambiguous, but all 
fictional systems derive from and contrast with the zero-degree non-system of experience. The style 
varies with what is foregrounded, thematized, or referred to. Contaminated worlds are made so by 
contextual play or intertextual collusions of systems. R.E.W. 


86-1583. Nussbaum, Martha. Fictions of the Soul, P&L, 7, 2, 1983, 145-61. Knowing the soul is to tell 
a story. À philosophical bedtime story about the soul aims at a conversation of a pure, separated 
intellect with another one in rigorous argumentation, holding contingent particulars to be of minimal 
importance, the subject matter to be logically coherent and involving a general account of beauty with 
the precise set of necessary and sufficient conditions to be a soul and which explain the soul's 
properties. A literary narrative like Proust's The Prisoner, calls forth violent emotions inducing 
suffering which in turn gives us a complex understanding of life. A novel has inconsistencies, asserts 
contingent particulars, sees mysterious indeterminacy in human relations, and finds the soul itself dark, 
shifting and elusive in its depths. R.E.W. 
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86-1584. Parsons, James D. Toward a General Theory of Fiction, P&L, 7, 1, 1983, 924. A icon isa 
vitally useful construct of a mind corresponding to nothing in the real world. Literary forms achieve 
cognizances of the same aspects of reality which are related in myths. They forestall further questioning. 
Fictions may be symbolic expressions of human ideals or ambitions. ‘‘Fiction is a form in search of an 
interpretation.” l R.E.W. 


i } 

86-1585. Pavel, Thomas G. Incomplete Worlds, Ritual Emotions, P&L, 7, 1, 1983, 48-58. ‘Fictional 
worlds’’ are imagined as states of affairs, more or less comprehensive. The notion of the circumstances 
surrounding fictional characters as “‘small miracles’ in real worlds ignores our understanding of those 
worlds through the fiction. Text-closure, by contrast, restricts possible worlds to details implied, 
described, or alluded to in the text. Incompleteness and indeterminacy are entrenched in modernity. 
Intensive cultures seek to minimize incompleteness; transitional ones maximize it, including the 
thematizing of Utopian incompleteness which in compensation has overwhelming symbolic richness. 
We need not, despite modernism, opt for maximizing incompleteness and indeterminacy. R.E.W. 


86-1586. Pollard, Denis E.B. Meta-Ontology and Meta-Fiction, P&L, 7, 2, 1983, 244-7. Van 
: Inwagen’s view of Sarah Gamp (P&L, 7:1, 1983, 67-77 [A.E.S., item 86-1590]) satisfies the predicate 
**js a character in a 19th-century novel” but not ‘‘is a nurse’’. Using having vs. holding relations to 
explain ber existence needs an explanation of the sense. The use of existential qualification makes 
innocent statements about fiction into canonical ones carrying commitments of a problematic kind. In 
fact, any legislated meaning of ''there is an x'' with ''x exists” is not required. Critical terms such as 
"character `" are meta-talk about texts, not object-language talk. R.E.W. 
86-1587. Prince, Gerald. Worlds with Style, P&L, 7, 1, 1983, 59-66. Style as a mode of expression, 
the how of the what, is often thought to be irrelevant to the signified. Yet we do refer to the how of a 
signified. Narratives consist of signs about narrating and other signs about the narrated which is the 
what. Style is marked as difference from a norm or a set of objects. The style of a fictional world is the 
aggregate of style markers in it. High density of markers characterizes a style which will change 
according to the norm selected. The significance of difference between norm and style is crucial; the 
grammar must be universally competent; the reader, dealing with the style, must process the world in 
the same way. R.E.W. 


86-1588. Racevskis, Karlis. Re(dis)covering Structuralism, Diacritics, 14, 4, 1984, 37-46. (rev.-art.: 
David Carroll. The Subject in Question: The Languages of Theory and the Strategies of Fiction. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chic. Pr., 1982). Using the novels of Claude Simon as a testing ground, Carroll 
employs the critical positions of James, Lévi-Strauss, Lukács, Benveniste, Lacan, Foucault, Barthes, 
Genette, Ricardou and Braudel to examine the relations between theory and fiction. It is Carroll's thesis 
that the position of the subject has only been reinforced by each of the strategies which intended to 
disperse the subject. * R.R. 


86-1589. Ross, Steven L. Fictional Descriptions, P&L, 6, 1&2, 1982, 119-32. Some fictional 
descriptions may have clear referents to events or persons out in the world. Others explore ideas found 
in expository prose. In making references, fictional descriptions are not logically complex predicates 
though they are false in referring to real things. A descriptive sentence implies a further claim, if 
context is unambiguous, that further descriptions follow. A fictional work is about a subject since it 
may be continued, but its consistency may be evaluated only by authorial purposes. À critic in 
considering possibilities of interpretation cannot replace features of the work to improve interpretation 
since they have complex functions. R.E.W. 


86-1590. van Inwagen, Peter. Fiction and Metaphysics, P&L, 7, 1, 1983, 67-77. Quine’s meta- 
ontology asks what there is and bow to approach the question yet initially yields the wrong results with 
fiction. His propositions are that being is the saine as existence, univocal, that the existential quantifier 
adequately represents being or existence, and that to find out what there.is, find out what theories to 
accept. Two kinds of fictional involvement exist: bolistic and analytical, the first applicable to histories 
and lies, the second to fiction. Since theories of fiction treat stories as having an internal structure, 
which can be analyzed, the acceptance of truth statements about fictional objects, translating them into 
existential propositions, means acceptance of fictional characters such as Sarah Gamp. As theoretical 
entities ot cmicism, they hold certain properties; they do not have them. R.E.W. 
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86-1591. Walton, Kendall L. Fiction, Fictiod-Making, and Styles of Fictionality, P&L, 7, 1; 1983, 
78-88. Speech act theory explains works of fiction as pretended illocutionary acts. Testing this against 
other kinds of works, we find. that artists, for example, are not pretending to assert things about the 
world. The attempt to use mimetic theory to claim that the fictional work imitates speech acts ignores 
the absence of narrators in many fictions. The identification of fictional works as special illocutionary 
acts is supported by the notion of there being fundamental actions of people but the concept of fiction 
EE 
having styles. ` REW. 


86-1592. Wolfe, Tom. Literary Technique in the Last Quarter of the Twentieth Century, MQR, 17, 4, 
1978, 463-72. Writers progress from a musical stage to one centered on the fable which utilizes a poetic 
prose style. Today, however, reporting claims a major role in prose fiction. [Transcription of the Avery 
. Hopwood Lecture. at the Univ. of Michigan, 1978.] "E J.R.K. 


t 
.86-1593. Wright, Terence. Rhythm in the Novel, MLR, 80, 1,1985, 1-15. Rhythm in the novels of 
Lawrence, Tolstoy and Charlotte Bronté is an element of everyday life — walking, aging, experience 
of distance or nearness, calm or unrest, falling in love — used to give form to the novel. ` TE.R. 


See also 86-1526, 1528, 1576, 1597, 1967. | 
Film 


86-1594. Eidsvik, Charles. Soft Edges: the Art of Literature, the Medium of Film, LFQ, 2, 1, 1974, 
16-21. Literature is an art comprised of more than one medium, as film is a medium for more than one 
art. Film critics, like literary critics, err by looking exclusively to one medium to define their ‘ territory’. ` 
A ‘root myth’ manifests itself in all arts through traditions. The critic of film-literature relationships 
must ask which traditions illuminate a film. The best critic of nárrative cinema is one trained in both 
literature and the medium of film. . S.A.H. 


Humour and Satire; 


86-1595. Wilt, Judith. The Laughter of Maidens, the Cackle of Matriarchs: Notes on the Collision 
Between Comedy and Feminism, W&L, 1, 1980, 173-96. The feminism and comedy conflict has yet to 
be resolved. The matriarchal comics who accept values of fertility, humility, and community realize 
their restricted domestic situations, but their humor only reflects these situations; it effects no change. 
When these matriarchs laugh at younger women with the ambition and ability to transcend this 
situation, comedy and feminism conflict. Maiden comedy offers a noncommittal attitude toward the 
matriarchal values, but the maiden’s position is soon defeated in comic narratives by love or tragedy, 
thus establishing the feminism/comedy conflict. LEM. 


Myth 


86-1596. Anderson, Poul. The Future of Mythology, Mythl, 8, 2, 1981, 3-5. The great mythologies of 
the past no longer command widespread literal belief; in their place, science has become a contemporary 
mythology. Mythologies, old or new, are valuable because they ''embody much of the human 
heritage" and provide insight through archetypal imagery. New myths will continue to be created, 
many of them in the media of science fiction and fantasy. C.A.H. 
Plot Patterns 
86-1597. Glowinski, Michal, and Rochelle Stone (trans.). On the First-Person Novel, NLH, 9, 1, 
1977, 103-14. The features of the first-person novel cannot be seen in isolation, only in the cantext of 
other literary genres. It is in the domain of ‘‘formal mimetics", which means that the style of its 
discourse imitates that of another form so that there js an interplay, or a dramatic collision of diverse 
ruks. Thus, a novel imitating a diary, a memoir, a letter, a journal, ‘‘novelizes’’ the elements 
appropriate to the imitated form, and sets up a play of analogies: Detecting the model, then, becomes 
the indispensable condition of comprehénding the text in question, that is, read in accordance with the 
rules and conventions incorporated in it. R.R. 
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Prose 


86-1598. Filler, Louis. An Essay on Essays, UB, 20, 3, 1979, 51-4. The essay today ‘‘fights for 
breath,” the nearest contemporary equivalent being newspaper and magazine columns. J.B.B. 


86-1599. Honan, Park. Beyond Sartre, Vercors, and Bemard Crick: Theory and Form in Literary 
Biographies, NLH, 16, 3, 1985, 639-51. The Victorians were critical of biographers who told too 
much. Contemporary readers are bored by the bland, banal biographies written by academics fearful of 
making a mistake. The exploration of a writer’s interior life such as Painter’s Proust (1959, 1965) was 
made possible by Freudian theories, but it is unfortunate to consider an author’s life to the exclusion of 
his or her works. Total objectivity, which stresses the social context, like Crick's George Orwell (1980) 
gives little insight into the writer. What is needed is the verve of Sartre's Saint-Genet (1952) and Idiot of 
the Family (1971), which are invigorated with inward, reflective comment. Vercors’s biography of 
Aristide Brand (1981) has this Sartrean, subjective aspect. The use of letters as documentation is 
restrictive, as Jane Austen’s show. R.R. 


86-1600. Horowitz, Irving Louis. Autobiography as the Presentation of Self for Social Immortality, 
NLH, 9, 1, 1977, 173-9. A performance genre, autobiography is a strategy for making people take the 
words and deeds of their leaders seriously as exemplars. Thus, it supplies role-models. But beyond 
injunction and emulation stand the writer's needs for transcendence and immortality. Society is a 
"generalized other’’ constraining its members; this public domain audits the private awareness. 
Speaking about oneself as someone else might did not cease with Rousseau. Stalin and L.B. Johnson 
both employed this mode. Lenin let his wife Nadezhda Krypskaya record his own paeans to himself, as 
Chiang Ch'ing did for her husband, Mao Tse-tung. These ruses suggest that societies insisting on mass 
identification may find the genre intolerable. The ideology of individuation and competition is only 
tolerated in the West. R.R. 


86-1601. LeJeune, Philippe. Autobiography inthe Third Person, NLH, 9, 1, 1977, 27-56. Within the 
reading contract of the genre is the permission to substitute "he" for “T” in such highly coded short 
genres as the preface, the publisher's blurb, the biographical notice prepared for the dust jacket. In 
longer works, the third person can be used for internal distancing; the fictive narrator is used to mime 
social confrontation. Examples of the first are Barthes, Sartre, Leiris, and Gide. Gertrude Stein's 
pretense that her secretary is writing the Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas is the canonical example of 
the second. R.R. 


86-1602. Sturrock, John. The New Model Autobiographer, NLH, 9, 1, 1977, 51-63. The biographer 
practices a craft. The autobiographer must have another profession to validate his text. The former is a 
life-story told from the outside, the latter is a story told from within the life. The chronological form of 
biography should not be imposed upon autobiography. Borges has pointed out other possibilities of 
arranging the facts of a life. Woolf's Orlando (1942) achieved what Spender’s World Within World 
(1951) attempted: a thematic, rather than a temporal arrangement of thoughts rather than acts, the 
unruly passions (usually censored) which lead to revelation. The Surrealist, Michel Leiris, after his 
psychoanalysis, produced the free-associative text which should supply ‘‘the new model'' for achieving 
the coherent possession of one’s life. R.R. 


Science Fiction 


86-1603. Monk, Patricia. The Future Imperfect of Conjugation: Images of Marriage in Science Fiction, 
Mosaic, 27, 2, 1984, 207-22. The image of marriage in science fiction provides illuminating commentary 
not only on the present institution but also on possible and impossible future alternatives. A writer's 
speculations may be considered conservative or radical. Conservatives (e.g., Isaac Asimov, Arthur C. 
Clarke, Larry Niven, and John Brunner) see changes in the nature of the marriage environment, 
radicals (e.g., C.J. Cherryh, Anne McCaffrey, Frank Herbert, and M.A. Foster), in the nature of the 
human beings themselves. CZ. 


See also 86-1508. 
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BRITAIN 
BRITAIN I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Scotland 


86-1604. Law, Alexander. Scottish Schoolbooks of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, SSL, 18, 
1983, 1-32; and 19, 1984, 56-71. Under Presbyterian influence, Scottish schools taught reading by 
means of The A,B,C, The Shorter Catechism, the Bible, spelling books (which often provide evidence 
of current Scottish pronunciations), and Collections (of extracts). The many Collections published 
before 1820, and the Reading-books thereafter, emphasised both the factnal and the moral. Chambers's 


Educational Course, begun in 1835, was unusually secular. J.H.A. 
BRITAIN V. MEDIAEVAL 
a. Old English 

Aelfric 


86-1605. Stanley, E.G. Aelfric on the Canonicity of the Book of Judith: ‘‘hit stent on leden bus 

on fare bibliothecan", N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 439. B. Assmann’s printing of ‘‘nis’’ for 

‘*bus’’ in the preceding line of OE is wrong. What Aelfric said was, ‘‘It is written in Latin thus in 

the Holy Scriptures.’’ His point is that the Book of Judith is canonical. J.S.P. 
Beowulf 


86-1606. Kendall, Calvin B. The Metrical Grammar of BEOWULF; Displacement, Speculum, 58, 1, 
1983, 1-30. Words in OE had a “'normal’' place in the sentence; when not appearing in its usual 
position, the word is considered ‘‘displaced’’ and such a word gains emphasis. The stress in Beowulf 
conforms to regular patterns, useful for the poet in defining limits for usage in composition. A LD. ` 

St. Godric 


86-1607. Barratt, Alexandra. The Lyrics of St. Godric: A New Manuscript, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 
439-45. Textual evidence suggests that a French translation (Paris MS Magazine 1716) of these three 
lyrics was made from a copy of Reginald of Durham's Latin life of Godric in which the lyrics were 
copied in their OE form. Errors in transription suggest that the French copier did not know OE. The 
texts of the lyrics found in MS Royal 5 F. vii. have a similar provenance, a Latin life closer (or perhaps 
identical) to the archetype than any copies extant today. J.S.P. 


Old English Poetry 
86-1608. Hall, J.R. EXODUS 449a:. beorhhlifu, AN&Q, 22, 7-8, 1984, 94-7. The poet refers to 


"*mountain-slopes,'' but whether he intends literal or metaphoric meaning is not sure. It appears that a 
metaphoric use is intended. A.LD. 


86-1609. Johansen, J.-G. The Sources and Translations of Some Latin Quotations in THE WORCESTER 
FRAGMENTS, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 445-7. For two of these quotations presenting a speech by the soul 
to the body, the source is the Athanasian Creed; for the third, the source is Psalms 118:131. Misreading 
the abbreviation of ‘‘spiritum'’ here, editors have produced a text that makes little sense. — J.S.P. 


86-1610. Nelson, Marie. ‘‘Wordsige and Worcsige’’: Speech Acts in Three Old English Charms, 
Lang&S, 17, 1, 1984, 57-66. The Old English metrical charms, collections of words bound together by 
the rules of a well-established tradition, required the utterance of magic words as well as the 
performance of magic deeds. The two were bound together strongly in the structures of the three charms 
A Journey Charm, For a Swarm of Bees, and For Unfruitful Land. S.K.A. 


Old English Prose 
86-1611. Leinbaugh, Theodore H. St. Christopher and the OLD ENGLISH MARTYROLOGY: Latin 
Sources and the Phrase "Hoss gneafes”, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 434-7. Although the exact 
Latin source for the OEM’s account of St. Christopher has not been found, the Passio Sancti 
Christophori Martyris, in Vol. X of the Analecta Bollandiana is very close to it. The British Library MS 
seems to be corrupt in its account of Christopher’s final prayer; the Corpus Christi MS at Cambridge 
makes better sense of the passage. G. Herzfeld’s reading of ‘‘genefnys’’ is wrong, and his 
emendation to ‘‘gneafnes’’ is not needed. J.S.P. 
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86-1612. Magennis, Hugh. A Note on the Beginning of the Old English LIFE OF ST. EUSTACE, 
N&Q, 32, 4,1985, 437-8. The awkward opening of this work résulted from an error in transmission 
of the Latin original, not from ineptitude by the OE translator. Thereafter, the style of the translation 
is much improved. r S.P. 


b. Middle English 


Geoffrey Chaucer | 
86-1613. Arrathoon, Leigh A. Antinomic Cluster Analysis and Boethian Verbal Structure of Chaucer's 
MERCHANT'S TALE, Lang&S, 17, 1, 1984, 92-120. The study of clusters of antinomous groups 
'of synonyms in The Merchant's Tale shows us that Chaucer expected his listeners to invert most of 
the tale's surface in order to get his meaning. | S.K.A. 


- 86-1614. Berkhout, Carl T. A Sixteenth-Century Allusion to Chaucer’s ‘‘Soler Halle", AN&Q, 23 

3-4, 1984, 33-4. A marginal Ms. note in a British Library book, dated 1572, DE 
Reeve’s Tale. A printed note in another book, 1574, adds information. We can offer some possible 
evidence that the reference is to Clare Hall, Cambridge, which was called a ‘‘scholar’’ hall. A LD. 


86-1615. Bolton, W.F. The Wife of Bath: Narrator as Victim, W&L, 1, 1980, 54-65. The Wife of 
Bath's narrative inadequacies (digressions, extreme self-interest, inconsistencies) reveal and result 
from her sufferings in a male-dominated society. J.E.M. 


86-1616. Braswell, Mary Flowers. The Magic of Machinery: A Context for Chaucer's FRANKLIN'S 
TALE, Mossic, 28, 2, 1985, 101-10. Automated devices maneuvered by a capstan winch or clock 
mechanism correspond to the magic tricks incorporated into The Franklin's Tale. Chaucer, who spent 
at least two years as Clerk of the King’s Works and Commissioner of Walls and Ditches, commanded 
the technical expertise to see that the ticks of the Clerk of Orleans could be enacted. For a 
contemporary audience increasingly insisting on verification through experience, automates evidently 
played an important part of the entertainments of the Middle Ages. CZ, 


86-1617. Delany, Sheila. ‘‘Mulier est'hominis confusio’: Chaucer’s Anti-Popular NUN’S PRIEST'S 
TALE, Mosaic, 27, 1, 1984, 1-8. Chauntecleer mistranslates ‘‘Mulier est hominis confusio’’ as 
““Womman is mannes joy and ali his blis’ and shows either ignorance or condescension toward his 
spouse, leaving the reader forever uncertain as to what a woman's role in marriage should be. 
Chaucer manipulated his sources and the prevailing cultural traditions for the tale to create a viewpoint 
contrary to the popular literature of the day. This *‘anti-popularity’’ continues to ensure the tale's 
popularity: today. C.Z. 


86-1618. Morgan, Gerald. The Ending of TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, MLR, 77, 2, 1982, 258-71. 
‘Chaucer in Troilus drew on Dante's Paradiso to emphasize man's ability to choose heavenly good 
DM worldly pleasure. — , J.E.R. 


86-1619. Orton, P.R. Chaucer's General Prologue, A673 “‘bardoun”’ and some Sixteenth-Century 
Puns, ELN, 23, 1, 1985, 3-4. Wyatt uses burden, already indecent in French, as pun on load. P.K. 


: 86-1620. Pearcy, Roy J. The REEVE'S TALE and GOMBERT Again, AN&Q, 23, 5-6, 1985, 65-9. 
The Clerk's Tale certifies seemingly the dependence of the Reeve's Tale-on Jean Bodel's Gombert, 
unless, of course, Chaucer's and Bodel's works descend independently frorn a common source. The 
moral offered by the Cook suggests that the tale survives from a written source, but that Chaucer does 
not make the moral part of the conclusion to the tale by the Reeve may show the author's intent to 
promote an oral flavour in his work. i A.LD. 


| 
86-1621. Regan, Charles Lionel. Chaucer's REEVE'S TALE, I, 4096 and 4127: More Word Play, 
AN&Q, 22, 7-8, 1984, 97-9. The use of ‘‘makes a clerkes berd” has ironic overtones, since it refers 
to St. Cuthbert's hospitality while it also suggests castration. A.LD. 
i 
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86-1622. Rude, Donald W. An Unreported Allusion to Chaucer in THE FEMALE TATLER, 


AN&Q, 23, 9-10, 1985, 129-30. In #70 of the anonymous periodical appears an allusion that lis 
linked to Pandarus of Troilus and Criseyde and procurement. AED 


86-1623. Rude, Donald W. Two Unreported Renaissance’ Allusions to Chaucer, AN&Q. 33, 1-2, 
1984, 4-5. Unacknowledged before now, references to Chaucer occur, in a work on medicine and . 
tbeology by John Jones, an Elizabethan Doctor, who ranks Chaucer in a class with Gregory aid 
Augustine. A.LD. 


86-1624. Vasta, Edward. The Devil in Chaucer’s REEVE, AN&Q, 22, 9-10, 1984, 126-8. Chancer’s 
Reeve, in addition to other suggested sources, owes much to the stereotypical medieval devil. His 
Reeve, like other characters, overcomes the fortunes of life, but his transcendence results from his. 
diabolical nature. ALD. 


86-1625. Wallace, David. Chaucer's “‘Ambages’’, AN&Q, 23, 1-2, 1984, 1-4. Many expressions in 
Troilus and Criseyde are taken from Boccacio's II Filostrato, extending, unusually, Chaucer' s vocabulary; 
strangely, however, Chaucer never acknowledges his dependence. Rather, ae 
SOUICES. 


See also 86-1824. 


Gavin Douglas 
86-1626. Ridley, Florence. The Distinctive Character of Douglas’s:;ENEADOS, SSL, 18, 1983, 
110-22. Douglas’s translation is generally accurate, but its chief literary interest is in his additions, 
made for contemporary relevance: medieval figures or objects; interpretations; vivid localisations; 
and realistic landscapes and seascapes. P.H.A. 
William Dunbar {> 


86-1627. King, Pamela M. Dunbar's THE GOLDEN TARGE: A EE SSL, Ge 
1984, 115-31. The Golden Targe is related metaphorically, not'metonymically, to y ) 
game, masque, and ‘disguising’. The ship resembles a tournament machine, and,the parodic love 
element the ‘courts of love’. An appropriate warning to the showy age of Jaines IV, it asserts the role 
of art as a refinement of life. T TT LHA. 


86-1628. McCarthy, Shaun: 'Syne manit Ta Marchand’: Dunbar’s MARIIT WEMEN and their 


, Audience; SSL, 18, 1983, 138-56.. Dunbar's Tretis should be scen in its oral courtly context. Its . 


repetitiveness, caricature, and stylistic disjunctions result from a professional court jester exploiting 
the tensions between cultivated courtliness and vernacular coarseness in a parody of gesta principium 
and vitae sanctorum. The work may also be seen as a more quasi-documentary, socially biting 
version of Chaucer's Merchant’s Tale, and as a further stage in the subversion of medieval didacticism 


- by amoral humanistic naturalism. J.H.A. 


Robert Grosseteste i i 


86-1629. Wickham, Glynne W.G. Robert Grosseteste and the Feast of Fools, SewMCOP, 2, 1985, 
81-99. The determination of religious orders to bring their Christian message to the laity at large lèd ` 
to a veritable 12th-century Reformation which resulted in "Ge advent of vernacular religious drama’’. 
The Church leaders were prepared to encourage this development so.long as it retained its serious . 
religious purpose. When officials like Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln attacked such performances as 
those for the Feast of Fools, they were attacking only those plays which through parody and 
buffoonery belittied rather than extended and popularized the seridus teachings of the Church. 
W.H.M. 

Robert Henryson . i A 

86-1630. Newlyn, Evelyn S. Tradition and Transformation in the Poetry of Robert Henryson, SSL, 
18, 1983, 33-58. Henryson has a" Chaucer-like ability to employ traditional forms freshly and 
creatively. Robene and Makyne is formally and psychologically complex; The Ressoning Betuix 
Aige and Yowth is unusual in being an unresolved debate with a third perspective, provided by the 
narrator; and The Annuciation uses wit, ambiguity, and paradox with intellectual forcefulness.J.H.A. - 
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j James I, King of Scotland 


86-1631. Reagan, Charles Lionel. McDiarmid’s Edition of THE KINGIS QUAIR: Two Corrigenda, 
AN&Q, 22, 9-10, 1984, 143-5. Two mistakes in this edition can now be set right; one concerns 


interpretation of a cross and the other a mistranslation. A.ID. 
William Langland 

86-1632. Dolan, T.P. ''Passus'' in FitzRalph and Langland, ELN, 23, 1, 1985, 5-7. FitzRalph used 

passus for section in a 1356 sermon which Langland perhaps attended. P.K. 
Sir Thomas Malory 


86-1633. Field, PIC Malory's Place-Names: Rome and the Low Country, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 
452-3. The word ‘'Roone”' is standard 15th-century English for ‘‘Rouen’’; en route to it, King Arthur 
and his knights would have passed through an area of low country. Vinaver is wrong in taking it for 
“Rhine” and having the army pass through the Low Countries of today. His Commentary on Malory 
and Index of Proper Names both need correction. J.S.P. 


86-1634. Wright, Thomas L. On the Genesis of Malory’s GARETH, Speculum, 57, 3, 1982, 
569-82. Malory, among other sources, borrowed from a French work Suite du Merlin, one that has 
gone largely unnoticed, for his Tale of Sir Gareth in the 7th book of Morte Darthur. Study of his 
treatment of this source emphasizes the author’s inventiveness. A ID. 


Peari Poet 


86-1635. Christopher, Joe. Sir Gawain’s Missing Day, Mythl, 6, 1, 1979, 39-41. The chronology of 
Gawain’s entertainment in Morgan le Fay’s castle unaccountably skips Dec. 28; critics offer two 
main solutions. Another solution has the merit of also explaining an earlier discrepancy, where the 
time setting seems to revert from Christmas Day to Christmas Eve. Perhaps not the poet but Gawain, 
under Morgan's enchantment, has lost track and gotten a day behind; then, later, what he calls Dec. 
27 is really the 28th, and there is no gap. C.A.H. 


86-1636. Robertson, Michael. Stanzaic Symmetry in SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, 
Speculum, 37, 4, 1982, 779-85. Though others have seen symmetry in parts 2, 3 and 4, part ] seems 
to have been neglected. Closer examination shows more symmetry than originally supposed; what 
appears to be a lack of balance in the ms may merely result from scribal alteration. A.LD. 


Thurkill of Essex 


86-1637. Gurevich, Aaron J. Oral and Written Culture of the Middle Ages: Two ‘Peasant Visions’ of 
the Late Twelfth-Early Thirteenth Centaries, NLH, 16, 1, 1984, 51-66. Although most of the popular 
culture has disappeared, remnants remain. Two peasants who dictated their dreams to clergy left 
records of the didactic literature of the masses. Thurkill, from Essex, had a vision recorded 1206. 
Gottshalk, from Holstein, left one of 1189. Spatially, both visions are parochial, based on the 
peasants’ parishes. Temporally, they are organized in church time: days counted by the Christian 
calendar, hours by the church services. In Thurkill’s dream, a devils’ theater occurs. Sinners are 
forced to reenact their sins. Gottshalk described a purgatory of penance before the Last Judgment. 
Both peasants consulted with their spiritual mentors, their parish priests, who edited and disseminated 
their tales, so that a mixture of orality and literacy shaped these tales. R.R. 


Middle English Drama 


86-1638. Clein, Wendy. The Townley MAGNUS HERODES and the Comedy of Redemption, 
Rena, 38, 1, 1985, 54-63. In the Townley Magnus Herodes, the Wakefield Master manipulates 
generic expectations for both dramatic and theological purposes. Herod appears to prosper during the 
course of action, yet Christ remains the comic hero in the larger redemptive scheme of the Cycle. In 
the comedy of Redemption, Christ is the humble and youthful protagonist who rises to majesty. 

G.A.C. 
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86-1639. Wickham, Glynne W.G. English Religious Drama of the Twelfth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries: Transition Revisited, SewMCOP, 2, 1985, 101-15. Evidence of a secular play of 1352, 
perhaps to be presented in the public recreation ground in Exeter by tradesmen and satirizing 
leatherworkers, appears in a derogatory letter (here translated in full) by John Grandisson, Bishop of 
Exeter. The hypothesis that a secular mediaeval drama flourished in the 13th and 14th centuries could 
well imply that the Church cultivated a rival and vigorous drama. The lively preaching of friars in the 
vernacular then would have provided a stimulus and prototype for plays. In particular many a lively 
exemplum, sometimes presented in two or three voices, could easily be staged as a morality play. 
Such sermons were already themselves forceful half-dramatic performances directed to local audiences. 
W.H.M. 


See also 86-1629. 


Middle English Poetry 


86-1640. Horrall, Sarah M. A Poem of Impossibilities from Westminster Abbey MS 34/3, N&Q, 32, 
4, 1985, 453-5. This 24-line poem resembles others in this tradition, specifically one recorded by 
George Bannatyne before 1548. J.S.P. 


86-1641. Innes, Susan M. The Flower of God: a Note on Line 2 of NOW GOTH SONNE UNDER 
WODE, AN&Q, 23, 9-10, 1985, 130-1. ''Rode"' in the lyric might possibly refer to ‘‘rud’’, a variant 
spelling, a flower now known as the calendula or marigold, which depends on the sun and is 
associated with gold. Such sun-gold images fit well the content of the poem. A ID 


86-1642. Kindrick, Robert L. Politics and Poetry at the Court of James III, SSL, 19, 1984, 40-55. 
James III's inadequate reign turned poetry away from traditional courtly forms to political satire. In 
Henryson's fables and The Thre Prestis of Peblis the criticisms are not purely generalised, but refer to 
specific abuses. In Rauf Coilsear even a courtly form is turned to satirical use. J.H.A. 


86-1643. Krishna, Valerie. Parataxix, Formulaic Density, and Thrift in the ALLITERATIVE MORTE 
ARTHURE, Speculum, 57, 1, 1982, 63-83. If an oral tradition existed in English, the products of it 
seem to differ greatly from those found in other cultures. The Morte Arthure, however, approaches 
closer to such a tradition than Beowulf, most often used for illustrative examples. Former studies, 
though, have often concentrated on formulaic features rather than syntax. Whereas former scholars 
have considered repetition to imply use of formulae, a more likely feature is ‘‘thrift’’, which allows 
repetition of phrasing because a certain phrase fits meter and idea. On examination, a poem such as 
Beowulf seems to represent a later phase from the Morte Arthure, in the development and movement 
of oral composition. A LD. 


86-1644. Lawton, David A. The Unity of Middle English Alliterative Poetry, Speculum, 58, 1, 
1983, 72-94. Arguments to the contrary, the body of alliterative verse seems to conform in style and 
content to what should be called, if not a ‘‘school’’ of poetry, then a ‘‘movement’’ in poetry, which 
cannot, at the same time, be separated from like practices in prose of the period. A.I.D. 


86-1645. Regan, Charles Lionel. The Paternity of Mordred in the alliterative MORTE ARTHURE 
Once More, AN&Q, 23,3-4, 1984, 35-6. We are neither certain of Mordred's illegitimacy nor can 
we discredit Arthur with his fathering, though such materials occur in other Arthur accounts. A.I.D. 


86-1646. Ryan, Thomas A. ''Queme Questis’’ in SAINT ERKENWALD, ELN, 23, 1, 1985, 1-3. 
The phrase may evoke Quem quaeritis, rather than ‘‘questing’’ hounds. P.K. 


86-1647. Sauer, Hans, A Verbal Echo from THE DESPUTISOUN BITWEN THE BODI AND THE 
SOULE in THE GOOD KNIGHT AND HIS JEALOUS WIFE, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 449-50. The 
author of The Good Knight (probably late 14th century) seems to have adapted some lines from the 
late 13th-century Disputisoun about devils coming from Hell to torment and/or fetch a soul. J.S.P. 


86-1648. Tarvers, Josephine Koster. A Hitherto Unnoticed Middle English Poem in University of 
Pennsylvania MS English 6, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 447-9. A Wycliffe New Testament contains, on 
folio 4 recto, a six-stanza poem [here reproduced]. Some emendations were needed because of 
cropping that deleted words or parts of words. J.S.P. 
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86-1649. Turville-Petre, Thoriac. THE LAMENT FOR SIR JOHN BERKELEY, Speculum, 57, 2, 
1982, 332-9. The lament, by an unknown Leicestershire poet, celebrates the Berkeley houschold, ` 
du E LA [Text of poem appended.] > = A.LD. 


Middle English Prose 


86-1650. Hunt, Stephen. Further Translation Errors in BEVERS SAGA, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 455-6. 
Misreading, misinterpretation, and ignorance of geography account for several errors in tbe Icelandic 
translation from the Anglo-Norman of Beves of Hamtoun. J.S.P. 


86-1651. Krochales, Jeanne E. God and Mammon: Prayers and Rents in Princeton MS 126, PULC, 
44, 3, 1982/3, 209-21. This Ms is a prayer roll, which, balancing the prayer on one side of the paper, 
has a list of properties and taxes on the otber. Little is known about the provenance of the Ms, nor to 
whom the names on it refer. l i A.LD. 


c. Anglo-Latin 
Poetry 


86-1652. Mann, Jill. Proverbial Wisdom in the YSENGRIMAS, NLH, 16, 1, 1984, 93-109. An 
1150 beast epic of 6500 lines, by a monk, surviving in five Mss tells of feuds between a wolf and a 
fox. Nota signs in the margins made by scribes are an early form of reader response marking the 
“dicta” or proverbs. Such popular sayings embodying shared wisdom were used pedagogically. Not 
only Biblical collections (Proverbs, Ecclesiastes) but many others were preserved (Distichs of Cato, 
Publilius Syrius’ maxims) as well as fables with their ‘‘epimythion’’ or proverbial summations. The 
nota signs in Ysengrimas do not mark moral sententiae but occur at cruel and malicious action 
incongruent with the proverbs. The scribes were reacting to the gnomic form itself, regardless of the 
content, marking all apothegms, even inane and brutal ones. R.R. 


d. Mediaeval General 
General 


86-1653. Alford, John A. The Grammatical Metaphor: A Survey of its Use in the Middle Ages, 
Speculum, 57, 4, 1982, 728-60. Grammar is still used metaphorically, but the height of such use was 
in the Middle Ages. This literature is filled with word-play, usually puns, utilizing grammatical 
terms; philosophical discussions on the relation of words, seen grammatically, to reality; and allegorical 
presentations, for which grammatical terms represented states in man's behaviour. The use of the 
grammatical metaphor, however, declined with the dis-use of Latin. A.LD., 
86-1654. Bäuml, Franz H. Medieval Texts and Two Theories of Oral-Formulaic Composition: P 
Proposal for a Third Theory, NLH, 16, 1, 1984, 31:49: "The Parry-Lord theory was evolved from 
Slavic Oral epic to explain the transmission of Homeric texts. It claims that illiterate singers compose 
from formulae in performance. Medieval texts have limited semantic redundancy and offer the reader 
po possibility of participation in their formulation. A second theory claims that the presence of 
formulae indicates an oral origin of a written text. A third theory proposes that the formulaic elements 
have a referential function. The oral formulae become fictionalized characters in the written text, as 
the epic singer himself does. By being embedded in the narrative as its source of authority, as an 
implied author, tbe epic singer assumes a sociocultural function aiding in the reception of his 
 marrative. R.R. 


86-1655. Dean, James. The World Grown Old and Genesis in Middle English Historical Writings, 
Speculum, 57, 3, 1982, 548-68. The idea of the world grown old occurs most often in legendary 
histories of the 13th and 14th centuries. Six stages of decline are shown which fall into four groups: 
**Original sin and its iinmediate consequences; Cain and his prosperity; the Flood; and Nimrod.” The 
world to these writers began to decline with the fall of Adam and Eve and continued with Cain's 
crime, his pursuit of ill-gotten gains and the begetting of monsters and giants. The flood came to 
eliminate wickedness, but, on restoration, earth never regained its former purity. With Nimrod, who 
built the Tower of Babel, the decline went on, and so medieval writers show the world as growing in 
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86-1656. Ong, Walter J. Orality, Literacy, and Medieval Textualization, NLH, 16, 1, 1984, 1-12. 
Literature was shaped by the oral art forms preceding it. In the Middle Ages, Mss were closer to 
utterances than to printed books. They were normally read out loud. Because they lacked titles, they 
were catalogued by. their first words, a conversational address to the reader. They closed in a farewell 
to the reader. Each was unique, because handmade. Other residues of orality were formulary sententiae, 
typecast characters, episodic narratives, fliting or debates, copious amplifications. Education itself 
was rhetorical, its aim to fashion orators. All academic examinations were oral. Oral testimony was 
considered more valid in law courts because it could not be forged. Learned Latin, the textualized ` 
language of the sciences and professions, could only be studied through writing. — ' R.R. 


86-1657. Rothwell, W. Stratfard Atte Bowe and Paris, MLR, 80, 1, 1985, 39-54. In the Middle 
Ages, Anglo-Norman, the French of ‘Stratford atte Bowe’’ was derided as inferior to the increasingly 
powerful Parisian dialect. Nevertheless, it contributed many more words to Modern English than is 
commonly supposed and helped to combine Romance and Germanic elements in English. J.E.R. 


86-1658. Stock, Brian. Medieval Literacy, Linguistic Theory, and Social Organization, NLH, 16, 1, 
1984, 13-29. By the 12th century increasing literacy had ontological effects on orality. Written 
traditions were used to interpret increasing numbers of experiences. Around these literary models, 
interpretive communities formed. Rituals were legitimated by these communal texts. Utopianism, the 
urge to be better, and primitivism, the search for first principles, were fostered by reading. Text 
meant weaving or interlacing. The shared knowledge of the group became invested in texts and 
seemed to acquire objective status. The subjective aspect of the speaker’s intentions remained in the 
spoken realm. Social organization became a text worthy of commentary and a rhetoric of behavior 
was codified. Genealogies were written consolidating power through filiation. Pilgrimages and 
crusades became possible when texts formed collectivities among strangers. R.R. 
86-1659. Thorson, Stephen. A Brief Introduction to the History and Origin of the Holy Grail Motif, 
Mythl, 6, 1, 1979, 23-4. In its earliest literary appearances, in 12th-century France, the Grail has 
Christian associations. Then it became attached to the larger Arthurian cycle. Those who argue that it 
dx cl D ree penne ogee C Qd d 

C.A.H. 


86-1660. Zumthor, Paul, and Marilyn C. Engelhardt (trans.). The Text and the Voice, NLH, 16, 1, 
1984, 67-92. All medieval texts were performed aloud. In 1953, Magoun claimed that Beowulf’s 
74% formulaic lines prove it was sung. Similar claims for other Old English poetry were based on 
Bede’s descriptions of Caedmon. All utterances are recursive, playing variations on a few stock 
themes, glossing and amplifying given expressions, instituting dialogues with itself. Such crisscrossing 
repetitions engender discourse. The three modes of poetic composition are litany, overlaying, and 
pattern echoes. Refrains occur in such 12th-century songs as the virelay, balleto, and round. These 
rhythmic recurrences give a ceremonial formalism to oral poetry. Elements are paratactically joined 
in cumulative series with sonorant echoes. Oral poetry lacks the unity of a written composition 
because it resembles the dance. R.R. 
BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE 
Lancelot Andrewes 


86-1661. Klemp, P.J. Lancelot Andrewes’s PRA YER BEFORE SERMON: A Parallel-Text Edition, 
BLR, 11, 5, 1984, 300-5. Four prayers, written over a period of 20 years or more, when printed in a 
EE show that Lancelot Andrews used a consistent structure for his prayers before 
Sermons. J.E.R. 


Lording Barry 


86-1662. Holdsworth, R.V. Ben Jonson and the Date of RAM ALLEY, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 482-6. 
Because this play contains references to several of Jonson’s plays produced after 1609, it cannot have 
been written in 1607-8, despite evidence suggesting the earlier date. Ram Alley was written in the 
first half of 1610. Because someone referred to Barry as a poet'in 1609, he must have written other 
work unknown to us. ; J.S.P. 
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Edmund Bolton 


86-1663. Woolf, Daniel. Edmund Bolton, Francis Bacon and the Making of HYPERCRITICA, 
1618-1621, BLR, 11, 3, 1983, 162-8. A new critical edition of Edmund Bolton’s Hypercritica is 
needed. J.E.R. 


Sir Thomas Browne 
See 86-1933. 
Sir Francis Bryan 


86-1664. Kinsman, Robert S. ‘“The Proverbes of Salmon Do Playnly Declare”: A Sententious Poem 
on Wisdom and Governance Ascribed to Sir Francis Bryan, HLQ, 42, 4, 1979, 279-312. Huntington 
MS 183, “MSS. Poetry Ancient and Modern,” contains a poem entitled The Proverbes of Salmon 
generally ascribed to Sir Francis Bryan (d. 1550), Tudor courtier, diplomat, and friend of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt. The poem, 184 lines of ottava rima, herewith published, shows extensive borrowing from Sir 
Thomas Elyot’s Bankette of Sapience (lst ed., 1534), which in turn borrows from the Italian 
humanist Mirabelli’s Polyanthea (1503). The poem also shows an interesting relationship to Wyatt’s 
Third Satire. Evidence indicates that Wyatt knew his friend’s poem and echoed m the Third Satire 
lines and thoughts which appeared in the earlier poem. E.L.S. 


Lodovick Bryskett 


86-1665. Wymer, Rowland. Lodovick Bryskett and Renaissance Attitudes to Suicide, N&Q, 32, 4, 
1985, 480-2. M.D. Faber's article Shakespeare's Suicides: Some Historic, Dramatic and Psychological 
Reflections, in Edwin S. Shneidman (ed.), Essays in Self-Destruction (New York, 1967) exaggerates 
the approval of suicide in Renaissance England. In fact, Faber errs in saying that Bryskett, in A 
Discourse of Civill Life (London, 1606), approves of suicide. On the whole, the discussion in 
Bryskett’s book (by a group of gentlemen) represents conventional Christian opinion about the 
subject. J.S.P. 


Thomas Campion 


86-1666. Lindley, David. Campion’s LORD HAY’S MASQUE and Anglo-Scottish Union, HLQ, 
43, 1, 1979, 1-11. Campion’s Lord Hay’s Masque, like Jonson’s Hymenaei produced the same 
season, concerns itself with the issue of the union of Scotland and England, an ambition dear to the 
heart of King James VI. Campion’s purpose was not only to celebrate the Anglo-Scottish marriage of 
James Hay and Honora Denny, but also to propagandize the greater Union. Campion’s masque, more 
than Jonson’s, recognizes the sensitiveness of the issue, the stumbling blocks to the Union, and the 
need for greater respect for the English feelings and the late Queen Elizabeth if the Union were to be 
acceptable to the English. E.L.S. 
Henry Condell 
86-1667. Honneyman, David. The Family Origins of Henry Condell, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 467-8. 
Parish Registers permit construction of a family tree for Shakespeare’s colleague, who seems to have 


come to London at the age of fifteen around 1592 or 1593, after his father’s death. He married in 
1596. J.S.P. 


Thomas Dekker 
See 86-1720. 
John Donne 


86-1668. Crombie, Winifred. ‘‘To Enter in These Bonds is to be Free'': Semantic Relations and the 
Baroque Prose of John Donne, Lang&S, 17, 2, 1984, 123-38. Donne’s prose, generally labeled 
baroque, can best be described in terms of semantic relational features, that is, in terms of those 
semantic relations that account for the effect of linguistic context on the interpretation of clauses and 
sentences. The long sentences are, in fact, very tightly semantically structured. S.K.A. 
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86-1669. Guibbory, Achsah. John Donne and Memory as ‘‘The Art of Salvation’’, HLQ, 43, 4, 
1980, 261-74. For Donne, memory, one of the three faculties of the soul in medieval belief, was a 
means to approach God. Donne’s conception of memory derives from the Augustinian tradition; he 
links memory with salvation. He chooses memory, rather than understanding or will, as the means to 
lead man to God. This concern with memory as the art of salvation pervades all of Donne’s religious 
poetry and prose. E.L.S. 


86-1670. Hester, M. Thomas. The Heritage of Donne’s DISINHERITED, AN&Q, 23, 9-10, 1985, 
135-7. The epigram owes debts to Martial as well as to other Roman and English satirists, though so 
imbedded as to be almost impossible to detect. He gives his own particular ironic twist to borrowed 
materials. A.I.D. 


86-1671. Sellin, Paul R. The Proper Dating of John Donne's ''Satyre IH’, HLQ, 43, 4, 1980, 
271-312. The traditional view that Donne’s Satrye III belongs to his early years becomes less tenabie 
by two new pieces of evidence relating to Donne’s stay in Holland late in 1619. The first of these 
relates to the Dutch expedition in search of the Northwest Passage made by Willem Barents between 
1594 and 1597. The second points to a date of composition between Jan. 1 and midsummer of 1620. 
When Donne was at the Hague in Dec. 1619, he was honored with a medallion commemorating the 
Synod of Dort. The reverse of this medallion shows a scene very much like that described in lines 
79-88 in ‘‘Satyre M.” E.L.S. 


86-1672. Wall, John N., Jr. Donne's SATYRE IV and the Feast of the Purification of Saint Mary the 
Virgin, ELN, 23, 1, 1985, 23-31. Donne uses the Anglican rather than the Roman rite as source; in 
1597 the epistle, 2 Cor. 11:19-31, provides substance, and reinforces Milgate's dating Satyre IV 
"between March and September 1597.” P.K. 


Francis Flower 


86-1673. Tighe, W.J. The Career of Francis Flower, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 460-2. Characterized by a 
concern for patronage, religion, profit, and lechery, Flower served as a courtier in various capacities 
under Elizabeth I. In 1590 John Proctor, a printer, dedicated to him the anonymous Brief Resolution 
of a Right Religion, and in 1591 Thomas Newman dedicated to him his pirated edition of Astrophil 
and Stella. Flower's unsavory reputation may account for the extraordinary effort to suppress this 
last. The Sidney family and friends were probably behind this. J.S.P. 


John Gee 


86-1674. Limon, Jerzy. An Allusion to the Alleged Catholicism of Some Jacobean Players in John 
Gee’s NEW SHREDS OF THE OLD SNARE (1624), N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 488-9, A fictitious letter 
supposedly written by a Catholic priest on the Continent to his brother in England names four men 
who we know were members of the same acting company, the Children of the Queene’s Revels; the 
assumption is that all four were clandestine Catholics. A fifth man, ''Mr. Middleton,’’ may have 
been Thomas Middleton, although no link between him and the four others is known; nor do we know 
anything about his religious sympathies. I.S.P. 


George Herbert 


86-1675. Wadman, Karen L. ''Private Ejaculations’’: Politeness Strategies in George Herbert's 
Poems Directed to God, Lang&S, 16, 1, 1983, 87-106. Herbert's poems directed to God show that 
not only is the speaker's relationship to God defined by his strategies, but also that the relationship 
changes in the course of many of his poems and that change can be defined by politeness strategies 
Herbert employs as a means to an end. S.K.A. 


Ben Jonson 


86-1676. Bledsoe, Mary W. The Function of Linguistic Enormity in Ben Jonson's BARTHOLOMEW 
FAIR, Lang&S, 17, 2, 1984, 149-60. Language and its misuses are a key to the theme and tone of 
Bartholomew Fair. While the polyglot diversity of dialects and styles contributes to the realistic 
verbal structure, the individual linguistic enormities in diction and syntax reveal psychological 
enormities in the characters themselves. S.K.A. 
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86-1677, ( Cook, Timothy. Possible Recollections of Spenser in Jonson’s IMMORTAL MEMORY 


Ode, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 487. For his famous tree image in this poem, Jonson may be recollecting 
similar images in Spenser's Ruines of Time and The Shepheardes Calender for February. J.S.P. 


86-1678. Orrell, John. Antimo Galli's Description of THE.MASQUE OF BEAUTY, HLQ, 43, 1, 
1979, 13-23. In Jan. 1608, Jonson’s Masque of Beauty was produced at Court. In 1609 appeared a 
book of verses in Italian entitled Rime di Antimo Galli all’ illustrissima Signora Elizabetta Talbot- 
-Grey. The poem, describing the performance of Jonson’s masque, offers a more complete picture of a 
Jacobean masque than has come down to us heretofore from an eyewitness. Although in the masque 
. Jonson treats Queen Anne as but one of several paired couples, Galli describes the masque’ as 
celebrating the excelling beauty of the queen. , l E.L.S. 


86-1679. Rude, Donald W. Two Unreported Allusions to Shakespeare and Jonson, AN&Q, 23, 7-8, 
1985, 99. Heretofore unnoticed by literary reference works, we now know that Dunton, Restoration 


bookseller, publisher, and author, twice alludes to Jonson and to Shakespeare. A.I.D. 
See also 86-1915. | 

Emilia Lanier | | 
See 86-1682. | Y 


86-1680. Cheney, Patrick. Love and Magic in DOCTOR FAUSTUS: Marlowe’s Indictment of 
Spenserian Idealism, Mosaic, 27, 4, 1984, 93-109. Spenser's use of the archetype of magic from 
romance in the Faerie Queene details his neoplatonic view of love as the true magic of the universe, 
the means by which earth and heaven unite. For Marlowe, Spenser's idea is impossible and dangerous; 
man's use of his will to commune with the divine is grounded in lust. Marlowe's Faustus represents 
the futility of the Spenserian ideal of love as the true magic. | C.Z. 


86-1681. Eriksen, Roy T. Giordano Bruno and Marlowe's DOCTOR FAUSTUS (B), N&Q, 32, 4, ` 
1985, 463-5. Various details suggest that Bruno's Italian dialogues influenced Marlowe in writing 
this play. The allusions to Bruno in the disputed parts of the B Text showithat the Bruno material 
belongs to the years 1592-3, when Marlowe was beginning to write his play. J.S.P. 


Andrew Marvell 


86-1682. Barnstone, Aliki. Women and the Garden: Andrew Marvell, Emilia Lanier, and Emily 
. Dickinson, W&L, 2, 1982, 147-67. Marvell's garden vision of Eden is a perfect male society in 
which women do not exist. The loss of Eden is blamed on women. Emilia Lanier in the 16th century 
and Emily Dickinson in the 19th century reinterpret the Eden myth so as to avoid the patriarchial 
implications. Lanier seeks to redeem women and strives for harmony and equality between men and 
women. EE bans God from the garden, and then creates her own 
Eden. KLS 


"Thomas Middleton | 


86-1683. Fuzier, Jean. THE. CHANGELING et la tradition tragique elisabéthaine: perversion ou 
subversion? [and the Elizabethan Tragic Tradition: Perversion or Subversion?], EA, 36, 1, 1983, 
1-10. We should not assume that, because of its late date (1622), The Changeling must represent a 
decadent form of Renaissance tragedy. True, The Spanish Tragedy remained a yardstick, so that later 
playwrights were constrained to repeat it with variations; but The Changeling replaces the theme of 
vengeance with that of self-punishment, while the obligatory ghost becomes the emanation of a guilty 
conscience, and night is the time, not only for murder, but also for lust. Now that the figure of the 
demented avenger has disappeared, madness is introduced through setting the sub-plot in an asylum. 

The whole play implies that Middleton and Rowley were consciously using n existing conventions 
as a means of subverting them. (In French) D.MJ. 


w^ 
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86-1684. Stroup, Thomas B. Beatrice-Joanna, THE CHANGELING, AN&Q, 22,:9-10, 1984, 
130-1. Beatrice-Joanna, with her curious double name, one part symbolizing purity and the other its 
opposite, becomes a chief changeling in the play because of her transformation in character. All other 
names in the play have been carefully chosen to:support the main theme oF the play. : A.I.D. 


John Milton 214 


i f 
86-1685. Adams, Bernard S. Miltonic Metaphor and Ramist ‘‘Invention’’: The Imagery of the 
Nativity Ode, MiltonS, 18, 1983, 85-102. Milton’s work on logic indicates that his model, Ramus’s 
Dialecticae Institutiones (1543), is crucial to the interpretation of Milton’s poetry, since for him the 
Ramist dichotomous units of discourse correspond to the patterns appropriate to poetic creativity. In 
the Nativity ode, the poet calls on a variety of dissentany and consentany topics to traverse history as 
Christ drives away all errors and reveals the unity and harmony of the universe. TAS. 


86-1686. Arnold, Margaret J. GRAECI CHRISTIANI: Milton’s Samson and the Renaissance Editors - - 
of Greek Tragedy, MiltonS, 18, 1983, 235-54. In Renaissance commentaries on classical drama, the 


heroes with which Samson tends to be compared are seen ‘‘in the light of faith.” Like the conceptions 


of Ajax and Heracles, Samson wants to live by principles he chooses, but only he is constantly 
reasoning about his choices, as a result finding it necessary to repudiate features they prize. Like 
Prometheus, Samson suffers Christ-like for humanity, but (unlike the Greek hero) neither defies God 
nor knows His purpose. In Renaissance terms, Samson Agonistes is clearly tragic and so comprehensive 
that it approaches the nature of a trilogy. TAS, 


86-1687. Banschbach, John. Ethical Style in Milton’s THE READIE AND EASIE WA Y, Lang&S, 
17, 1, 1984, 79-91. The style's prominence in The Readie and Easie Way would indicate that writing 
this was a Puritan act, that Milton’s final concern, as at the start of his polemical career, was to use- 
his talent in God’s service. S.K.A. 


. 86-1688. Bauman, Michael. Naming Satan's Heresies, ELN, 23, 1, 1985, 31-5. Satan's precise 


heresies do not appear in words, possibly deceptive, nor in silences M HE ME by William B. 
Hunter, Jr.). P. K. 


86-1689. Benet, Diana. Abdiel and the Son in the Separation Scene, MiltonS, 18, 1983, 129-43. 
Analyses of the separation scene in Paradise Lost stress personal motives, but in the perspective of 
the entire episode, Adam and Eve both act on their ‘‘best understanding of Raphael’s instructions.” 
Responding to Eve' s suggestion, Adam soon finds himself assuming that she must depend on him for 
protéction against temptation. She in turn assumes that Abdiel's success proves that she needs no 
assistance. Both inferences from Raphael's teaching are erroneous but well- intentioned. In the 
ensning argument Adam, because he becomes uncertain, loses his poise. As a result Eve makes a 
faulty yet blameless decision. « T. A. S. 


86-1690. Cheney, Patrick. Alcestis and the ''Passion for Immortality”: Milton's SONNET XXIII 
and Plato's SYMPOSIUM, MiltonS, 18, 1983, 63-76. Recent interpretations of this sonnet correctly 
recognize Milton's use of the Symposium, but fail to allow for a second, more significant comment 
which Plato has Socrates make on Alcestis's choice. Rather than holding that man is unable to ''unite 
himself with the ideal in this life," Plato deems Alcestis successful. Milton shows his Saint as 
incarnating that success, so that when the lover loses her, he not only loses his hopes of satistying his 
desires, but foregoes any comfort Platonism might offer. TAS. 


. 86-1691. Coms, Thomas N. Milton's Quest for Respectability, MLR, 77, 4, 1982; 769-78. Milton 


presents himself in his argumentative prose works as an educated, responsible scholar, unaffected by 
sectarian overzealousness. J.E.R. 


86-1692. Cox, Gerard H. Unbinding ''The Hidden Soul of Harmony": L'ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, 
and the Hermetic Tradition, MiltonS, 18, 1983,45-62. Milton's companion poems are complementary, 
intended to be reconciled by a conception of harmony available only.to the initiates. In à pattern of 
“like-and-unlike correspondences,” a ‘‘coincidence of contraries,” the poems contrapuntally offer 
alternative’ approaches to divine mysteries, neither poem in itself being adequate to reveal man’s 
“summum bonum. ie 7 T.A.S. 
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86-1693. Dahlox, Rolf. The Date of Milton’s ARTIS LOGICAE and the Development of the 
Idea of Definition in His Works, HLQ, 43, 1, 1979, 25-36. Milton's Artis Logicae, first printed in 
1672, may have been written as early as 1629-32 during his residence at Cambridge, or, as many 
Miltonists have argued, during the 1640's when Milton was tutoring his nephews. The argument 
presented here assumes that the Artis Logicae was written during his Cambridge period and that in the 
1640's he was modifying his earlier philosophical premises, as the passage on definition in Tetrachordon 
(1645) would indicate. E.L.S. 
86-1694. Davis, Walter R. The Languages of Accommodation and the Styles of PARADISE LOST, 
MiltonS, 18, 1983, 103-27. Each book of P.L. has a distinctive style, the poet's language shifting 
deliberately to complement the progress of the epic, and especially shifting at the midpoint from 
*"epic' language to ‘human’ language.” In Books V and VI Raphael establishes a new tone for the 
remaining books as he uses a variety of analogical and typological devices to help Adam and Eve 
comprehend pre-Edenic reality. In a manner comparable to the medieval concept of four-fold exegisis, 
the first day of the battle depends on simple analogies with epic battles (allegorical); the second day 
comically denigrates the action (moral); and the third is a ‘‘radiant typological vision” (anagogical). 

T.A.S. 


86-1695. Gallagher, Philip J. The Role of Raphael in SAMSON AGONISTES, MiltonS, 18, 1983, 
255-94. The recognition of Milton's intention of using Paradise Lost as a scholium upon Samson 
Agonistes justifies our interpreting the play as a "'rehabilitative reconstruction” of the version of 
Samson's life in Judges. Among the parallel features of the two works, perhaps the most illuminating 
is the correlation between Milton's use of Raphael to warn Adam and Eve and his inclusion of 
Samson's marriage to the Woman of Timna in the play. Like Raphael, she contributes to the hero's 
regeneration by preventing him from successfully extenuating his guilt and by focusing his mind on 
divine intervention. T.A.S. 
86-1696. Johnson, James E. Milton on the Doctrine of the Atonement, Rena, 38, 1, 1985, 40-53. 
Though unsystematic and eclectic in matters theological, when it came to the doctrine of the Atonement, 
Milton favored the conservative view of St. Anselm. Anselm's ''satisfaction'" view regarded the 
work of Christ primarily as a restoration of the normal relationship between God and humankind, a 
relationship broken by Adam's sin. Milton states this view succinctly in a dialogue between Father 
and Son in Paradise Lost, Book III, 203-12. The Son, through love and obedience, concurred with 
the Father in becoming man and satisfying for the sins of man. This theme of obedience is central to 
Milton's conception of the Atonement. G.A.C. 


86-1697. Knowles, Julie Nall. THE COURSE OF TIME: A Calvinistic PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 
18, 1983, 173-93. In Robert Pollok's once-admired revision of P.L., called The Course of Time 
(1823), in which he shifts the emphasis to events associated with the Last Judgment, the author 
clearly reflects the objections which 19th-century Calvinists had to Milton's epic. Among the doctrinal 
changes made to correct his Presbyterian heresies are total predestination and the damnation of the 
Roman Catholics. Pollok also rejected such epic conventions as invoking the muse and beginning ''in 
medias res." For theological reasons he rejected the merciful attributes of God and saw no need for 
explaining Satan's motivation, much less the origin of Sin. T.A.S. 


86-1698. Lawry, J.S. Postscript and Prescript in Two Milton Sonnets, MiltonS, 18, 1983, 77-84. 
Sonnets VII and XIX may seem to have octaves and sestets mechanically or conventionally opposed, 
as the form of the sonnet tends to prescribe, but actually both escape this stultifying convention. In 
VII the sense of time paradoxically gains for the poet what it deprives him of, and the sestet is a 
replicative expansion. In XIX, ''two stages of distancing and counter-assertion stir even within the 
passion of the octave"; the sestet confirms as it corrects the condition. T.A.S. 


86-1699. Mulryan, John. The Heroic Tradition of Milton's SAMSON AGONISTES, MiltonS, 18, 
1983, 217-34. Recent Biblical translations undermine the traditional criticisms of Samson as stupid 
and vengeful, suggesting that Milton interpreted the Hebrew account for himself. In a similar fashion 
the Renaissance emblematic traditions mitigate the offensive nature of Samson's Greek counterpart, 
Heracles. To Milton's eclectic borrowings to flesh out his hero in Samson Agonistes and to give him 
tragic proportions, two other Greek figures, Oedipus and Sisyphus, also clearly contribute. T.A.S. 
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86-1700. Mustazza, Leonard. Language as Weapon in Milton’s PARADISE REGAINED, MiltonS, 
18, 1983, 195-216. The passages in P.R. concerned with the nature of language serve to underline. 
the role that words play in this epic conflict. Their abuse by Satan and the corrections by Christ 
climax in silence (momentarily accompanied by violent action). After the elaborately balanced 
preparations in the opening episodes, Satan begins his verbal attacks on Christ. Freed from the need 
to persuade Satan, Christ counter-attacks by exposing the half-lies, the pretense of literalness, the 
abuse of language, in the process revealing a Satan incapable of adjusting his rhetoric accordingly. 
Neither of them uses words for communication, but always as weapons. TAS. 


86-1701. O'Valle, Violet. Milton's COMUS and Welsh Oral Tradition, MiltonS, 18, 1983, 25-44. 
Many details not suggested by the Circe story underlying Comus are derived from stories of the 
Welsh divinities, especially of Sabrina, the goddess of the Severn river. Both the casual allusions to a 
variety of spirits and the emphasis on the three who magically control the events are identifiable with 
the ‘‘Welsh fairy faith." Comus combines the features of conjuror, magician and wizard (the lore of 
the druids); the play draws on various Welsh traditions of magical objects such as plants protecting 
against evil and the glass of the Druids; even the basic struggle between light and darkness is 
reminiscent of Celtic tradition. T.A.S. 


86-1702. Peczenik, F. Fit Help: The Egalitarian Marriage in PARADISE LOST, Mosaic, 27, 1, 
1984, 29-48. In Paradise Lost, marriage before the Fall was egalitarian because God had created a 
perfect reciprocity between man and woman. Any notion of a hierarchy in Eden stands as a misreading 
caused by ascribing fallen values to their innocent state. After the Fall, God punished mankind with 
domestic hierarchy, and humans could no longer experience marriage as He had intended. C.Z. 


86-1703. Rudat, Wolfgang E.H. Pope's Belinda, Milton's Eve, and the Missionary Position, AN&Q, 
23, 7-8, 1985, 103-4. The lines of the two poems play on male subjection of the female or the reverse 
in sexual altercations. A LD. 


86-1704. Ulreich, John C., Jr. ''And by Occasion Foretells’’: The Prophetic Voice in LYCIDAS, 
MiltonS, 18, 1983, 3-23. A variety of shared images and themes supports the conclusion that Peter’s 
epistles are the model for the section of ‘‘prophetic invective” in Lycidas, and the Biblical account of 
Peter’s life is crucial for any valid interpretation of the pastoral features of the poem. In the sequence 
of answers to the swain’s question: '"What good is life?" Peter supplies the Hebraic answer, 
inadequate but a necessary step in the progression toward the Christian answer of resurrection. T.A.S. 


86-1705. Werman, Golda Spiera. Midrash in PARADISE LOST: CAPITULA RABBI ELIESER, 
MiltonS, 18, 1983, 145-71. The nature of an 8th-century midrashic work, translated into Latin 
(1644) by an Arminian theologian, makes it a plausible source of Milton’s Jewish exegesis. The work 
may have appealed to him because it is narrative rather than expository. Similarities to passages in the 
invocation of P.L., its treatment of angels, and particularly its emphasis on sexuality in the Garden 
scenes are so striking that they justify supposing it a source (though not the only midrashic source) for 
the epic. T.A.S. 


Sir Walter Ralegh 


86-1706. Ifans, Dafydd. A Sir Walter Ralegh Letter, NLW], 22, 3, 1982, 349. Among papers that 
the library received in 1950 is a brief letter dated only 19th March. It probably was written in 1617 


when Ralegh was about to set forth on his last voyage to Guiana. P.G.D. 
William Rowley 
See 86-1683, 1684. 
William Shakespeare 


86-1707. Apseloff, Stanford S. OTHELLO; The Cod and the Salmon, IT, 1, 154-5, AN&Q, 23, 1-2, 
1984, 6-8. The lines contain a sexual reference often overlooked or misunderstood. Shakespeare 
appears to mean that “‘a deserving woman’’ never causes a penis (''cod's head" ") to change in form as 
in arousal for penetration of ‘‘a salmon's tail.’’ Here the sexual allusion is made graphically clear in 
its suggestiveness. A.I.D. 
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86-1708. Baldwin, Dean R. Style in Shakespeare’s KING JOHN, Lang&S, 16, 1, 1983, 64-76. In 
John Shakespeare opposed two strong characters, the Bastard and Constance, and assigned them 
styles consistent with their world views. The characters between these extremes try with varying 
degrees of success to steer a safe course in a world dominated by Commodity. S.K.A. 


86-1709. Bharadwaja, E. A Note on Shakespeare's HAMLET and his "Dosen or Sixteen Lines’’, 
Triveni, 51, 3, 1982, 36-9. The lines Hamlet claims to add to the ‘‘inner’’ play are those of the Player 
Queen, beginning, ‘‘Oh confound the rest . . . ”" and ending ‘kisses me in bed . . . '' Proof for this 
contention is in the subsequent closet scene when Hamlet kills Polonius. D.W.A. 


86-1710. Bjorklund, Beth. “If this be error”: How Shall the Poem Be Translated? Five Modem 
Views of Shakespeare, Lang&S, 16, 1, 1983, 3-22. A comparison of five translations by five 
renowned German poets of Shakespeare’s sonnet 116 reveals large differences, demonstrating that 
each poet read and interpreted Shakespeare in the light of his own poetic theory and practice.$.K.A. 


86-1711. Cauthen, Irby B., Jr. Shakespearean Tragedy and the Nostalgic Vision, VOR, 57, 2, 1981, 
302-11. Othello, Lear, Hamlet and Macbeth are visions of what has been lost. The last scene of 
Othello invokes the ideal marriage; Lear, rescued by Cordelia, awakes to recognize her compassion; 
Yorick’s skull and Hamlet's apology to Laertes recall the vanished world of Hamlet's father, and 
Malcolm’s recollection of the English king touching for diseases recalls civic health. In such scenes 
the restoration of order is promised, but it is not the old order. R.E.W. 


_ 86-1712. Cullum, Graham. ‘‘Condemning Shadows Quite": ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, P&L, 
5, 2; 1981, 186-203. In the mature Shakespeare plays, individual minds do not stand against an 
objective world; instead characters inhabit worlds which are functions of their desires or needs. For 
Caesar, to be manly is to be self-controlled and responsible. Enobarbus gains pleasure in re-imagining 
Cleopatra. She in turn in praising Antony puzzles us about the Antony we know. We hold several 
incompatible Antonys in mind, and comparing him to Caesar, we avoid dichotomy. Caesar denies in 
his politics the autonomy of other lives or any experiences beyond his own values. We, instead, look 
for characterizing differences seen simply as life itself being lived. R.E.W. 


86-1713. Davidson, Clifford. TIMON OF ATHENS: The Iconography of False Friendship, HLQ, 
43, 3, 1980, 181-200. The emblematic nature of Shakespeare's art can be studied through the 
iconography of false friendship in Timon. An examination of the iconography in this play shows the 
, failure of an ideal through human fault. ; E.L.S. 


86-1714. Fleissner, Robert F. Sir John's Flesh was Grass: A Necrological Note on Falstaff and the 
BOOK OF ISAIAH, AN&Q, 23, 7-8, 1985, 97-9. In the hostess's report of Falstaff's death, one 
conjectured line has engaged much scholarship. '"Table'' instead of ‘‘a’ babld’’ of Theobald, associated 
with Vereen fields’’, can be substantiated by reference to Isaiah (40.2) of the Geneva Bible. A.I.D. 


86-1715. Freedman, Sanford. Character in a Coherent Fiction: On Putting KING LEAR Back 
Together Again, P&L, 7, 2, 1983, 196-212. The 18th and 19th-century critical talk of ‘‘inside’’/*‘outside”’ 
affects the 20th-century critical debate, and the controversy polarizes “inside” and ‘‘outside’’ 
without acknowledging the implications. The 18th century saw Shakespeare's plays as designs 
formed by the contribution of minute parts expressive of ideas. The 19th century concentrated on 
psychological properties of characters in their organic development. Tbe 20th-century criticism 
stresses sources outside, or it matches inside features with outside sources, or. highlights utterance 
implications by putting the reader inside. Modern allegorists seeking coherence correct the 18th 
century by applying a ‘‘better’’ model in which extra-textual material delimits the inside. Psychological 
critics see ourselves in the play, but the lines of King Lear limit what intentions of the characters we 
can discern. R.E.W. 


[4 


86-1716. Hessel, R. Chris, Jr. Grace notes in RICHARD III, AN&Q, 23, 3-4, 1984, 36-9. Editors of 
the play are presented with 30 cases of choice between ""grace/gracious”’ and synonyms from the two 
possible textual options. If one chooses other than grace/gracious one may lose other theological and 
some ironic overtones in certain passages. A.I.D. 
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86-1717. Holberg, Stanley M. Jaques’ Ducdame: AS YOU LIKE IT, 11.4.56, AN&Q, 22, 9-10, 
1984, 129-30. Jaques to confuse Amiens carefully mispronounces douce dame, thereby adding to his 
usual stance in opposition to romantic love.  ' A.LD. 


86-1718. Myers, Jeffrey Rayner. A Neglected Emendation of HAMLET V.ii.42, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 

474-6. Theobald’s suggested emendation of ''amities'" to ‘‘enmities,’’ made in a letter of. 1730 to 
Warburton, makes sense and should be adopted. Oddly enough, Theobald himself did not adopt it in 
his edition of Shakespeare. J.S.P. 


86-1719. Orkin, Martin R. “He Shows a Fair Pair of Heels” in I HENRY IV and Elsewhere, ELN, 
23, 1, 1985, 19-23. The proverb vdd ELE flight from danger, or a laudable flight from 
bondage. P.K. 


86-1720. Parten, Anne. Masculine Adultery and Feminine Rejoiners in Shakespeare, Dekker: and 
Sharpham, Mosaic, 27, 1, 1984, 9-18. In the Renaissance view, a married woman was guilty of 
adultery by having sexual relations with anyone other than her husband, whereas a married man had 
to become the lover of another man’s wife. Discussions of sexual equality came in response to the 
individual playwright’s handling of the feminine response to masculine adultery. The virtuous woman 
considered chastity and deference toward her husband even in this instance as essential to maintaining 
harmony and order in life. CZ, 


86-1721. Price, John E. “Back- wounding calumny”’: the Subject of Slander in King James 's BASILIKON 
DORON and Shakespeare's MEASURE FOR MEASURE, AN&Q, 22, 7-8, 1984, 99-101 .' In his 
work the King seems unduly occupied with slander; Shakespeare, likely depending on the Basilikon, 

makes humorous use of slander, which can be taken as his comment on the King's treatment of the 
subject. A.I.D. 


86-1722. Rasmussen, Eric. Shakespeare's Use of EVERYMAN in TIMON OF ATHENS, AN&Q, 
23, 9-10, 1985, 131-5. Though overlooked previously, many parallels exist between the morality 
play and Timoa. Especially, deserted by friends, afflicted with loneliness, Timon closely parallels 
Everyman. A-LD. 


86-1723. Richmond, Hugh M. Shakespeare's Navarre, HLQ, 42, 3, 1979, 193-216. Elizabethan 
interest in the affairs of France and in the Protestant Henri IV of Navarre, King of France, was 
dominant in England in the 1590’s. L.L.L. attempts to define the origins of this folk-bero of the 
English. Shakespeare’s play exploits the fame of the fashionable Frenchmen and Frenchwomen of 
that time: Navarre, Catherine de’ Medici, Marguerite de Navarre, Biron, all popular models of the 
age. In the sense that this play follows historical fact closely, it is an important document in the 
process of transposing life into art. E.L.S. 


86-1724. Scragg, Leah. The Shakespearian ‘‘Antonio’’, ELN, 23, 1, 1985, 8-19. In Shakespeare's 
comedies, ‘‘Antonio’’ denotes a father or father figure, socially important, often choleric, who takes 
decisive action, but remains isolated in the final reconciliation. (Discusses Shrew, TGV, Merchant, 
Much Ado, Twel.N., All's Well and Tempest.) = P.K. 


86-1725. Simonds, Peggy Muiioz. CORIOLANUS and the Myth of Mars, Mosaic, 28, 2, 1985, 
33-50. In the forefront of consciousness of any schoolboy in Shakespeare's time, classical models of 
gods and heroes provide the archetypal substructure of Cor. The myth of Coriolanus, who could not 
become a peaceful citizen at his mother's bidding, originally concerned the relationship between two 
Roman deities, Juno, patroness of Rome, and her chthonic son, Mars, protective god of the city's 
outermost boundaries. As deities incarnate, Juno and Mars are as much man and woman as gods and 
demonstrate that the true relationship between mother and son will always remain a mystery., CZ. 


86-1726. Speth, Lee. Those Shakespearean Hags, Mythl, 6, 3, 1979, 18, 38. Tbe witches in 
Macbeth exemplify the validity of fantasy elements in tragedy; they are not to be dismissed merely as 
relics of popular belief about reality. C.A.H. 


86-1727. Swamy, Narayana. Polonius in Denmark, Triveni, 51, 1, 1982, 42-7. Polonius’ foolishness 
is deliberate and not instinctive. A tyrant at home, a sychophant at court, and a pragmatist intent on 
remaining near the source of power, Polonius fails, because, in taking things at face value, he is 
unable to understand Hamlet's madness. D.W.A. 
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86-1728. Tobin, J.J.M. Malbecco, Yet Again, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 478-9. The general situations 
described by Spenser in The Faerie Queene III.x.56-7 involving Malbecco and by Shakespeare in the 
storm scene of Lear are remarkably similar. The story of Malbecco throws light upon Lear's adventures 
on the heath and the growth of his madness. (This article complements Martin Coyle's King Lear and 
The Faerie Queene in N&Q 31:2 [1984], 205-7 [A.E.S. item no. 85-1663]). LP: 


86-1729. Tobin, J.J.M. Malvolio and his Capitals, AN&Q, 23, 5-6, 1985, 69-71. Frequent references 
poetically parallel Malvolio with Gabriel Harvey, but one telling one has not been examined. In the 
letter, Malvolio is taken by the use of capital letters and Harvey in his Ciceronianus admits a one-time 
fascination with the use of capitals in writing. A.I.D. 


86-1730. Tobin, J.J.M. More on ‘‘Nothing’’, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 479-80. Matthew 37:12-14 may 
indeed have been ''a contributing source" for Cordelia's reply to Lear in the play's first act, as J.S. 
Gill suggested in his article in N&Q 31:2 (1984), 210, (A.E.S. item no. 85-1668), but Nashe’s 
Summer's Last Will and Testament is a better choice. In Nashe's poem we have four parallels with 
Lear; power being transferred, an unpleasing reply coming from a favorite, kingly rage ensuing, and 
the actual word ‘‘Nothing.’’ In Matthew, by contrast, Christ remains silent. J.S.P. 


86-1731. Tobin, J.J. Nashe and JULIUS CAESAR, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 473-4. For the favorable 
interpretation of Calpurnia's dream, a detail absent from Plutarch, Shakespeare's source, Shakespeare 
may be indebted to Nashe's The Terrors of the Night, a work giving information about conspiracies 
and advice on the reliability of dreams. J.S.P. 


86-1732. Urbonya, Kathryn R. Shakespeare’s Sonnet 29: An Aspectual Analysis, Lang&S, 17, 2, 
1984, 161-74.:The magic of sonnet 29 arises because of a remembrance of a dear, precious friend. 
The joy occurs because of a definite change of state, with respect to aspect and semantics. What 
intensifies our response is the unexpected. ) S KA 


86-1733. Watt, R.J.C. ''This Poor Trash of Venice”: A Crux in OTHELLO, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 
476-8. In 1L.1.298 (Arden ed.), the word ''trace'' should be emended to ''trust'' to produce a reading 
that makes perfect sense. J.S.P. 


86-1734. Werstine, Paul. The Hickmott-Dartmouth Copy of LOVE'S LABOUR 'S LOST Q1 (1598), 
N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 473. To the 13 known copies of this edition that have been collated, a 14th copy, 
now in thé: Jibrary of Dartmouth College, can be added. Collation of it with the other copies reveals 
no unrecorded variants. J.S.P. 


86-1735. Williams, Gwyn. Shakespeare's Phoenix, NLWJ, 22, 3, 1982, 277-81. The Phoenix and 
the Turtle is one of the most puzzling poems in English. Although its subject has been identified as 
Sir John Salisburie and his wife, it seems much more likely that Dorothy Halsall was the original of 
the the phoenix. P.G.D. 


86-1736. Womersley, D.J. 3 HENRY VI: Shakespeare, Tacitus, and Parricide, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 
468-73. No close verbal parallels exist between the speech of the son in Iv. of Shakespeare's play 
upon discovering himself to be a parricide and the words of a similarly circumstanced young man in 
Sir Henry Savile’s translation of the Historiae of Tacitus III. xxv. There are, however, ''seven points 
of circumstantial contact” suggesting that Shakespeare drew upon Tacitus here (Historiae III. xxv). It 
looks as though 3 Hen. VI was written between June 1591 (Savile's translation was licensed the 
preceding month) and tbe spring of 1592. EE read Tacitus in the original or in a foreign 
translation. J.S.P. 


See also 86-1513, 1540, 1679, 1770. 
Edward Sharpham 
See 86-1720. 
Sir Philip Sidney 


86-1737. Dorsten, Jan A. van. Sidney and Franciscus Junius the Elder, HLQ, 42, 1, 1978, 1-13. 
Although Sidney rarely names a contemporary source, in A Defence of Poetry he refers to Franciscus 
Junius the Elder (1545-1602), co-author of a Latin translation of the Bible published in Frankfurt, 
1575-79. In 1580 Junius dedicated his Hebrew grammar to Sidney. The two probably met in 
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Heidelburg in 1577 when Sidney travelled to Germany. Sidney may not have read the Junius Bible, 
but he certainly read the dedication, as his comment in the Defence shows. Although the ideas in the 
Defence are not unique and many echoes may be coincidental, Sidney’s encomium to Junius indicates 
a ‘‘source’’ that Sidney had actually seen and acknowledged. E.L.S. 


86-1738. Scanlon, Paul A. Sidney’s OLD ARCADIA: A Renaissance Pastoral Romance, Ariel, 10, 
4, 1979, 69-76. Renaissance pastoral is capable of considerable assimilation and variation. In Old 
Arcadia Sidney involves a variety of literary kinds, including tragedy, comedy, pastoral and heroic. 

Í G.R.T. 


D 


John Skelton 


86-1739. McLane, Paul E. Prince Lucifer and the Fitful ‘‘Lanternes of Lyght'’: Wolsey and the 
Bishops in Skelton’s COLYN CLOUTE, HLQ, 43, 3, 1980, 159-79. Although mainly an attack on 
English bishops of the early 16th century, especially Wolsey, Colyn Cloute also suggests that bishops 
may be effective preachers but lack courage to oppose Wolsey. A close study of the poem in its 
historical context indicates that Skelton is presenting a true picture of the Church in 1522, calling for 
reformation and holding up models which suggest Skelton's own attitude to be conservative and 
catholic. E.L.S. 


Edmund Spenser 


86-1740. Bruce, Donald Williams. Spenser’s Welsh, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 465-7. Allusions in The 
Faerie Queene to details from several of the stories in The Mabinogion and the use of several Welsh 
words and phrases suggest that Spenser knew Welsh. Since we know that he taught himself French, 
Italian, and Gaelic, we may surmise that he taught himself Welsh also and read The Mabinogion in 
MS as an undergraduate. The work was not translated into English in Spenser’s lifetime. J.S.P. 


86-1741. Steppat, Michael Payne. Spenser, THE FAERIE QUEENE, 2.5.13, AN&Q, 22, 9-10, 
1984, 128. Guyon’s attitude toward war cannot be identical to that of Pyrochles; Guyon is morally 
higher than Pyrochles, and he is able to withstand changes of fortune. A.ID. 


see also 86-1680. 


Henry Howard, Ear! of Surrey 


86-1742. McGaw, W.D. The Text of Surrey’s THE MEANS TO ATTAIN HAPPY LIFE — A 
Reply, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 456-8. William Baldwin’s 1547 plagiarized version of Surrey’s imitation 
of Martial's epigram X.47. and Tottel’s 1557 version seem to stem from the same text. Future critical 
editions should use the text of the Harrington MS in the British Library, for the Tottel and Baldwin 
versions collectively show Harington to be superior. (This article answers J.M. Evans’s The Text of 
Surrey’s THE MEANS TO ATTAIN HAPPY LIFE, in N&Q 30:5 [1983], 409-11 LA ES item no. 
85-148)). l J.S.P. 


Renaissance Drama 


86-1743. Berger, Thomas L., and William P. Williams. English Political Dialogues: 1641-1651, 
AEB, 4, 3/4, 1980, 181-240. This dialogue, The Levellers Levelled, ed. by Philip C. Dust, is the 
third in a series, begun in AEB, 1 (1977) 34-65. The work is an ‘‘interlude’’ containing a political 
attack on the radical party in the New Model Army. [Text reprinted.] A.I.D. 


86-1744. Colthorpe, Marion. Pageants Before Queen Elizabeth I at Coventry in 1566, N&Q, 32, 4, 
1985; 458-60. A longer and more detailed account than any known hitherto, of the Queen's visit to 
Coventry in August, 1566, found in Kent, reveals that four pageants were presented by as many 
guilds and that these pageants were not the guilds' regular Corpus Christi plays. Rather, they were 
secular works, in one of which the Lichfield Cathedral choir sang. J.S.P. 


^ 
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John Arbuthnot 


86-1745. Bruneteau, Claude. Réflexions sur l'art de la persuasion dans [Reflections on the Art of 
“Persuasion in] JOHN BULL, EA, 36, 1, 1983, 11-23. Unlike Swift in The Conduct of the Allies, 
Arbuthnot defends the peace recently concluded by the Tories through an allegory narrated by a 
fictional persona. The latter's affable personality and allegedly independent stance, together with his 
easy, conversational tone, reassure the reader as to the accuracy of what he retails, while the use of 
allegory gives the reader the pleasure of deciphering the meaning and permits the transformation of 
international relations into scenes of domestic farce, reducing to caricature the figures representing the 
Continental States hostile to Great Britain. (In French) D.M J. 


Richard Brome 


. 86-1746. Steen, Sara Jayne. Richard Brome's ENGLISH MOORE: a Pun, AN&Q, 23, 7-8, 1985, 
~ 99-100. In a recent edition, misplacement of an ‘‘s’’ confuses meaning, hiding a reference to seduction. 
i , A LD. 


Fanny Burney 


86-1747. Poovey, Mary. Fathers and Daughters: The Trauma of Growing Up Female, W&L, 2, 1982, 
39-58. Fanny Burney and Mary Shelley shared similar backgrounds — both lost their mother at an early 
age and both then formed an excessive attachment to their tyrannical fathers. Similarly in their novels, 
Evelina by Burney and Falkner by Shelley, both repress the potential conflict within a girl at the 
moment when she transfers her affection from her father to her lover. For both heroines the conflict is 
not with father and lover, but rather between father and daughter where the daughter, acting as a 
representative of the mother, seeks to control and civilize the willful and passionate father. K.L.S. 


Robert Burns 


86-1748. Sampson, David. Robert Burns: The Revival of Scottish Literature, MLR, 80, 1, 1985, 
16-38. Though Burns is most often seen as contravening British literary conventions, in fact he made 
many concessions to British social and moral conventions. J.E.R. 


Colley Cibber 


86-1749. Hayley, Rodney L. Cibber, Collier, and THE NON-JUROR, HLQ, 43, 1, 1979, 61-75. 
Numerous attempts have been made to identify the major character in Cibber's Non-Juror, the 
villainous clergyman Dr. Wolf. Although a composite portrait, the character of Dr. Wolf incorporates 
so many real and imagined traits of Jeremy Collier as to establish Collier as the mode] Cibber had in 
mind. The Non-Juror, moreover, not only libels Collier, but satirizes the views expressed in his Short 
View, a hit which Collier recognized in his bitter satire on Cibber's comedy. ` ELS. 
William Collins 
86-1750. Wendorf, Richard. ‘‘Poor Collins" Reconsidered, HLQ, 42, 2, 1979, 91-116. The belief that 
Collins had been long insane before his death is no longer tenable, after a close examination of the last 
ten years of his life. Remarks by Samuel Johnson, Gilbert White, and Joseph and Thomas Warton, who 
saw or heard Collins in these last years, prove Collins to have been often lucid, though frequently 
depressed and in poor physical health. Legends about Collins's madness grew up, especially in the 19th 
century, which confounded fact with fiction. The problem of Collins's madness has also shaped the 
way his poems are read. To approach Collins as a mad poet is to misread his poetry. The irrational in 
Collins's poetry is characteristic of a major poetic movement in his time. - ELS, 
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- William Congreve 


86-1751: McKenzie, D.F. When Congreve Made a Scene, TCBS, 7, 3, 1979, 338-42. The evidence of 
his Amendments of Mr. Collier's false and imperfect citations (1698) and of the 1710 Works shows that ` 
Congreve used the term scene to refer to a grouping of characters. Scene division in the quartos fails to 
show an understanding of this. B.Y.F. 


William Dodd 


86-1752. Barker, A.D. The Early Career of William Dodd, TCBS, 8, 2, 1982, 217-35. Dodd 
(1727-77), minor poet, self-promoter, toady, and forger, became a divine partly through poverty and * 
partly as his father’s prescription for fast living. What we learn of him from Duncombe’s Histarical 
Memoirs (1777) makes clear that the forgery which led to his execution was in character, as his hero, 
_ Dr. Johnson, guessed. | B.Y.F. 


John Douglas 


86-1753. Marcuse, Michael J. ''The Scourge of Imposters, the Terror of Quacks’': John Douglas and 

the Exposé of William Lauder, HLQ, 42, 3, 1979, 231-61. Described as ‘‘The scourge of imposters, _ 
the terror of quacks’’ by Oliver Goldsmith in Retaliation, John Douglas (1721-1807) is celebrated for 
his exposé of William Lauder (d. 1771), the Scottish Latinist who, to serve the Jacobites, accused 
Milton of having plagiarized Paradise Lost from several neo-Latin poems. After Douglas's exposé, 
Lauder confessed to numerous falsifications in his argument. Documentary evidence not heretofore. 
published, however, indicates that it was not so much Douglas as certain other contemporary scholars, 
including Samuel Johnson, who induced Lauder to confess his falsifications. . ELS. 


John Dryden 


86-1754. Hammond, Paul. Dryden’s Employment by Cromwell's Government, TCBS, 8, 1, 1981, 
130-6. His signature on a receipt now in the P.R.O. proves that Dryden was associated with Milton and 
Marvell in the Office for French and Latin Tongues. [Illus.] ; B.Y.F. 


See also 86-1777. 


George Etherege 


86-1755. Bracher, Frederick. Etherege at Clement’s Inn, HLQ, 43, 2, 1980, 127-34. An examination 
of a hitherto blank period in Etherege's life between 1654 and 1660 reveals why Etherege gave up the 
study of law to become a playwright and courtier. Etherege was apprenticed to a lawyer in Beaconsfield 
in 1654 and spent four years in that occupation. He was admitted to Clement's Inn in Feb. 1659. At 
some time between 1659 and 1663 Etherege gave up law and turned to playwriting. Evidence presented 
here helps to account for this radical change in Etherege's life-style. E.L.S. 


Robert Fergusson 


86-1756. O'Brien, Jerry. The Sonsie Muse: The Satiric Use of Neoclassical Diction in the Poems of 
Robert Fergusson, SSL, 19, 1984, 165-76. After three years spent writing imitative conventional verse 
in English, Fergusson turned to Scots and used neoclassical diction and imagery for comic, parodic, 
and satiric purposes, setting artifice against reality, and sometimes humanising the classics. He thus set 
an example for Burns. The mature satiric impulse is adumbrated in some of the English poetry. J.H.A. 


John Home 


86-1757. Compton, Thorne. Adam Ferguson and John Witherspoon in ‘Satan’s Seminary’: DOUGLAS, 
the Critics, and Moral Philosophy, SSL, 18, 1983, 166-76. Home’s tragedy Douglas sparked off often 
violent controversy. Witherspoon’s A Serious Enquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Stage (1757) 
is a reasoned, if slippery, attack on drama’s cult of sensation and lack of serious moral purpose; 
Ferguson's reply, The Morality of Stage Plays Seriously Considered (also 1757), is based on general ~ 
moral optimism and theatrical didacticism. - © JHA. ` 
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David Hume 


86-1758. Hester, Marcus. Hume on Principles and Perceptual Ability, JAAC, 37, 3, 1979, 296-313. In 
Of the Standard of Taste, Hume tries to establish that critical principles can exist and that specific 
critical judgments can be justified by principles. He does this by establishing a natural, a causal, 
connection between something in the work — a badly balanced figure, for example — and something in 
the mind — a kinesthetic sense of balance. Hume's example is Sancho's kinsmen, one claiming to taste 
iron and the other to taste leather in wine containing a key on a thong. The analogy is misleading and 
casts doubt on Hume's claim that an insensitive man could be educated in taste by seeing examples of 
principles. But Hume's failure to explain principles should not negate his accurate perception that it is 
necessary to articulate them. K.D.H. 


86-1759. Siebert, Donald T. David Hume's Last Words: The Importance of MY OWN LIFE, SSL, 19, 
1984, 132-47. Hume artfully selects and exaggerates or understates facts to present a self-image as 'le 
bon David', dignified and modest, whose life was unprovidential, and whose imminent death was 
faced with rational cheerfulness. The insider would read between the lines, whereas unsympathetic 
outsiders would be teased and frustrated. J.H.A. 


Samuel Johnson 


86-1760. Probyn, Clive T. Johnson, James Harris, and the Logic of Happiness, MLR, 73, 2, 1978, 
256-66. Harris' optimistic and systematic Aristotelianism drew some approval from Dr. Johnson, yet 
Johnson ultimately rejected it because it did not account for the contingency and accidence of life. For 
Johnson it is neither possible to live ‘‘in harmony with nature'' nor to achieve transcendence over it. 


J.E.R. 
86-1761. Rizzo, Betty. The Elopement of Francis Barber, ELN, 23, 1, 1985, 35-8. A newly- 
discovered advertisement confirms that Barber left Johnson for four years consecutively. P.K. 
William Lauder 
See 86-1753. 
Henry Mackenzie 


86-1762. Burnham, R. Peter. The Social Ethos of Mackenzie's THE MAN OF FEELING, SSL, 18, 
1983, 123-37. In this novel, Harley's new humanitarianism is undercut by traditional Tory complacency, 
avoiding radical social conclusions and meaningful religion. Mackenzie does not wholly identify with 
his man of feeling, but the work is not quite a satire on sentimentalism: it is titillating, decadent 
sentimental-benevolent, rather than proto-Romantic. J.H.A. 


Samuel Pepys 


86-1763. Wilson, Edward M. Samuel Pepys and Spain, TCBS, 7, 3, 1979, 322-37. Pepys' interest in 
Spain, as evidenced in his library, diary, and letters, did much to form his intellectual character and his 
taste, particularly in drama. B.Y.F. 


Katherine Philips 


86-1764. Bushear, Lucy. Gleanings from the Orinda Holograph, AN&Q, 23, 7-8, 1985, 100-2. 
Though holograph poems of Orinda exist in the National Library, Wales, they appear to have been little 
studied by scholars. Much material is present here that would contribute to knowledge about the poetess 
and her work. A.I.D. 


Alexander Pope 


86-1765. Danielson, Dennis. The Logic of Pope's Optimism, C&L, 34, 3, 1985, 23-36. Like 
Bolingbroke's, Pope's epistemology is essentially empirical, but he also espouses theodicy. The 
impasse of theodicy and ethics implicit in the Essay on Man goes back to his basic epistemology, the 
basis of his optimism. Because of this, one can never be sure that he is right on moral matters.J. S.P. 
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86-1766. Faulkner, Thomas C., and Rhonda L. Blair. The Classical and Mythographic Sources of 
Pope's Dulness, HLQ, 43, 3, 1980, 213-46. An investigation of the classical and mythographic sources 
of the Great Mother, or Magna Mater, reveals a relationship between the Magna Mater and Pope’s 
Goddess of Dulness that has not been properly recognized. In the text and notes to the Dunciad, Pope 
mentions this goddess no less than five times. The Magna Mater and her cult form the foundation for 
Dulness and her Dunces; moreover, Dulness is based not only on classical sources but on Renaissance 
and 18th-century mythographic works as well. E.L.S. 


See also 86-1703. 
Samuel Richardson 


86-1767. Indyk, Ivor. Interpretative Relevance, and Richardson's PAMELA, SoRA, 16, 1, 1983, 
31-43. Pamela can be used to refute two assumptions of contemporary criticism: that the text invites a 
multiplicity of readings, and that the text controls the way it is read. Pamela has received no more than 
two readings, so that readers have not been interpretively free. They have also not been controlled by 
the text, which supports the alternative reading (‘‘anttpamelist’’) rather more than the established one. 
Interpretation has been more influenced by criteria of social relevance than by the text: an antipamelist 
reading supports ideals of conduct socially unacceptable. Contemporary relevance is gained by 
rereading Pamela as conflict between two kinds of power and conduct: ‘‘immanent’’ power in Mr. B 
and "public" power in Pamela. W.S.G. 


Tobias Smollett 


86-1768. Spector, Robert D. A Second Edition of Smollett's AN ESSAY ON THE EXTERNAL USE 
OF WATER, AN&Q, 23, 9-10, 1985, 139. Though a modern edition of the essay (1935) states that 
originally only one edition was printed (1752), an edition appeared in 1801 which mentions a previous 
1767 issue. Evidently then, the work appeared three times before 1935. A.l.D. 


Laurence Sterne 


86-1769. Brown, Homer Obed. Tristram to the Hebrews: Some Notes on the Institution of a Canonic 
Text, MLN, 99, 4, 1984, 727-47. The text of Yorick’s sermon which falls from a book in v. II of 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy is a central symbol for the novel. It contains a quote from St. Paul, Hebrews, 
a text borrowed from another text, within a third text. Each, the sermon, the quotation, the book, is not 
only conditioned by the context in which it is found, but has the ability to condition and appropriate the 
context. J.E.R. 


86-1770. Brückmann, Patricia. Mr. Shandy’s Hip, AN&Q, 23, 9-10, 1985, 138-9. Sciatica, a painful 
affliction mentioned in Tristram, had also been often alluded to in Shakespeare (See Troi., Measure, 
Timon). The disease was often associated with venereal disease, so that Sterne evidently counts on his 
audience to connect one disease with the other. A.LD. 


Jonathan Swift 


86-1771. Daw, C.P. Swift's Favorite Books of the Bible, HLQ, 43, 3, 1980, 201-12. Swift's favorite 
Biblical.books appear to be Matthew, especially chs. 5, 6, and 7, and 1 Corinthians. In these books are 
to be found the doctrinal and ethical touchstones which formed Swift's judgment and motivated his 
satire against knaves and fools. E:L.S. 


86-1772. O'Sullivan, Maurice J. Swift's Pedro de Mendez, AN&Q, 22, 9-10, 1984, 131-3. One of the 
few names in Gulliver — always carefully chosen by Swift — that has not been given adequate airing is 
that of Pedro. In Pedro, anglicized as Peter, Swift gains a target for criticism of the papacy. He also 
takes sidelong glances at suggestions of extreme, immoral behaviour while he makes his character à 
paragon of morality, forcing us to examine pre-conceived notions that may cloud judgement and 
rationality. A.LD. 


86-1773. Selinger, Bernie. GULLIVER’S TRA VELS: Swift's Version of Identity Formation, Mosaic, 
27,3, 1984, 1-16. The psychological underpinning of Gulliver’s Travels concerns identity formation, a 
concept in child development. The imagery of the text supports both an oral fear of being engulfed or 
devoured, and an anal fear of being overwhelmed with the foul and dirty. A psychoanalytic reading of 
the book creates an appreciation of the universal neurosis of mankind. CZ. 
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86-1774. Swearington, James E. Time and Technique in Gulliver's Third Voyage, P&L, 6, 1&2, 
1982, 45-61. Swift sees the hope for a heavenly city on earth consisting of unconditioned, unhistorical 
intellectuals as benighted. Knowledge in Laputa becomes an end not a means as man is reduced to the 
Cartesian res cogitans. Nature is controlled by calculating subjects fortechnological ends. Glubbdubdrib 
satirizes the violation of the present in isolating it atomistically from the past. The perpetual people of 
Luggnagg recall the Laputan fear of the openness of the future. The possibility of ceasing to be would 
create historical man present to himself and to whom others are disclosed. The satire enables the reader 
to reflect on the destiny of modern thought. R.E.W. 


86-1775. Washington, Gene. Swift and Demonstration, AN&Q, 23, 5-6, 1985, 71-4. Swift in his 
satire rejects the new in learning, religion, philosophy and science by a practice of Demonstration, a 
time-honoured classical technique. Many of Swift's characters reject the accepted forms of reasoning. 

i A.I.D. 


Gilbert White 


86-1776. Foster, Paul. The Gibraltar Correspondence of Gilbert White, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 489-500. 
[Prints four letters to White's brother John and one from John's son to his father, all dated 1771 and 
1772. SNe Wing Ny gat thig senes Of COUTE Iren (UIDI TRO) MEO DO DEREN or 13 Bere 
concluded.] (See A. ES item nos. 86-937, 938). J.S.P. 


William Wycherley 


86-1777. Verdunmen, J. Peter. Grasping for Permanence: Ideal Couples in THE COUNTRY WIFE 
and AURENG-ZEBE, HLQ, 42, 4, 1979, 329-47. Criticism has stressed the differences between the 
heroic play and the comedy of wit; yet there exist structural and thematic affinities between them which 
demand recognition. A comparison of the ideal couples in Wycherley's The Country Wife and 
Dryden's Aureng-Zebe and the concem in both plays with questions of permanence and change 
indicate a common theme and broad structural similarities, enough to warrant the assertion that the 
comedy of wit and the rhymed heroic drama are not so much radically different kinds of drama as two 
strains of the same “‘comic’’ kind. E.L.S. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Fiction 


86-1778. Rogers, Katharine M. Dreams and Nightmares: Male Characters in the Feminine Novel of the 
Eighteenth Century, W&L, 2, 1982, 9-24. Women writers of the 18th century who made men their 
central characters tended to feminize their heroes. These heroes — in novels by Sarah Fielding, 
Charlotte Smith, and Frances Brooke — display the virtues '' valued in and by women’’. Only male 
characters who escape the stereotyped romantic roles by deviating from the standard ideal or by being 
minor characters are effective. i KLS 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Poetry 


86-1779. Hunter, David. The Publication and Dating of an Early Eighteenth-Century Song Book, 
BLR, 11,4, 1984, 231-40. The correct date of A Collection of the Choicest Songs & Dialogues is 1703. 

J.E.R. 

Restoration and Enlightenment British General 

86-1780, de Bruyn, Jan. The Ideal Lady and the Rise of Feminism in 17th Century England, Mosaic, 
27, 1, 1984, 19-28. The ideal lady of the 17th century stands.as an attractive, superficial absolute, but 
was tragically repressed. She was created by a rigid puritanism which held the female in a contempt 
engendered by men who wanted her *'in her place’’. However, toward the end of the century, frequent 
defenses of women as well as demands that they be educated appeared by writers, both male and 
female, who tried to correct this imbalance, citing the Bible and the classics in their behalf. C.Z. 


86-1781. Jones, E. Lovejoy. Anti-Slave Trade Literature in England, ABC, 2(n.s.), 1, 1981, 3-7. 
Mosaic law made death the penalty for slave-dealing, but the idea that the slave trade violated religious 
law and the rights of man was not introduced in parliament until 1776. The slave trade was not 
abolished until 1807; three weeks earlier prohibition of such dealings had been passed in the United 
States. Anti-slave trade literature had been sporadically published from the late 17th-ceatury by such 
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writers as Morgan Godwin, Mrs. Aphra Behn, and Thomas Southerne. People of low-church convictions, ' 


especially the Quakers, were practical in their opposition to the trade, and the problem inspired many a 
pamphleteer’s polemics. i A.ID. 


BRITAIN VII. ROMANTIC 
Jane Austen 


86-1782. Lauber, John. Jane Austen and the Limits of Freedom, Ariel, 10, 4, 1979, 77-96. In Austen’s 
narrow world, social conventions are sharply defined, behaviour and beliefs tightly controlled, 
manners and morals firmly established, yet her heroines retain, and exercise, freedom of choice and 
action. ORT, 


86-1783. Stewart, Ralph. Fairfax, Churchill, and Jane Austen’s EMMA, HSL, 14, 3, 1982, 96-100. 
Paralleling Jane Fairfax in Emma with the historical Thomas Fairfax, and Frank Churchill with the 
Duke of Marlborough produces a shift in the novel’s perspective. Military names suggest a link 
between the fictional and historical, emphasizing heretofore ignored aspects of characters’ personalities. 
Highbury, then, becomes a microcosm of society at large. L.D.G. 


86-1784. Wilt, Judith. Jane Austen's Men: Inside/Outside ‘‘the Mystery", W&L, 2, 1982, 59-76. In 
her novels, Jane Austen considers the male drama two ways: that in which he becomes a ‘‘somebody’’, 
finding roots and work, and that in which he is a Handsome Stranger who, without roots and work, 
remains a nobody. K.L.S. 


See also 86-1807. 
William Blake 

86-1785. Christensen, Bryce J. The Apple in the Vortex: Newton, Blake, and Descartes, P&L, 6, 1&2, 
1982, 147-61. Newton attacked Descartes for his world-machine philosophy, a view that did not 
originate with him or his apple. Newton viewed materialism and atheism as outgrowths of Descartes's 
thought. Minor 18th-century poets described the Newtonian universe through the Cartesian image of a 
vast machine. Voltaire, d'Alembert, and Fontenelle all popularized Newtonian science in terms of 
bodies in extended space operating without divine intervention. Probably taking his views from 
Voltaire, Blake wrongly attacked Newton as the successor to Descartes, and his depiction of sterile 
science in the Four Zoas has its background in Cartesian vortex imagery. R.E.W. 


86-1786. Johnston, Arthur. William Blake and ''The Ancient Britons", NLWJ, 22, 3, 1982, 304-20. 
The source for the idea behind Blake's picture probably was Owen, a friend of Southey, who was then 
translating The Mabinogion. In any event, there are close connections between the picture of the three 
men and Jerusalem, in which self-divided man is the main theme. P.G.D. 


86-1787. Mitchell, Orm. Blake's Subversive Illustrations to Wollstonecraft's STORIES, Mosaic, 27, 
4, 1984, 17-34. Blake did not share Wollstonecraft's views on education and saw her emphasis on 
rationality and her use of the object lesson as destructive of the child's imaginative vision. Blake 
thought children should be taught to see ‘‘through’’ rather than ‘‘with’’ the corporal senses. His 
illustrations to her Original Stories detail his theories and subvert her text. CZ. 


86-1788. Peterfreund, Stuart. Blake, Freemasonry and the Builder’s Task, Mosaic, 27, 3, 1984, 
35-57. Blake transformed Freemasonry through a visionary poetic critique called the Builder’s Task. 
Blake incorporated the useful characteristics of Freemasonry — craft, rebirth into higher wisdom and 
fellowship — into the Builder's Task, a way for the individual to identify the essential quality of the 
creative act rather than the work produced, which allowed him to transcend the constraints of self as 
well as Freemasonry. According to Blake, Freemasons tended to deny the primacy of the imagination 
and the Builder's Task attempted to correct the situation. C.Z. 


86-1789. Piquet, François. Le tragique et la différence: Blake et le probléme de l'incarnation [The 
Tragedy and the Difference: Blake and the Problem of the Incarnation], EA, 36, 1, 1983, 24-33. 
Blake's view of the Incarnation is essentially paradoxical: it is at once the only source of beauty and 
truth, and also a surrender to the physical world. An analysis of three thematic clusters — those of limit, 
clothing, and sexuality — suggests a deliberately dialectical approach: against the idealist, Blake 
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asserts the reality of the body as being all of the soul that the senses are able to perceive; against the 
materialist, he asserts the unreality of the fleshly body as opposed to the redeemed one. What finally 
emerges is a vision of the Incarnation as both Crucifixion and Apocalypse, the stigma of perdition and 
the way to salvation. (In French) D.M.J. 


86-1790. Warner, Nicholas O. ''The Eye Altering Alters All’: Blake and Esthetic Perception, CLQ, 
19, 1, 1983, 18-28. E.H. Gombrich’s and Wolfgang Iser’s aesthetic theories, which emphasize the 
active role of perception and the artist’s creative use of tradition, provide context and vocabulary for 
understanding the role of perception in Blake’s work. L.M.S. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


86-1791. Eldridge, Richard. On Knowing How to Live: Coleridge's FROST AT MIDNIGHT, P&L, 7, 
2, 1983, 213-28. Despite the claim that knowledge of moral rules through reflection or reasoning is 
itself senseless, nondemonstrative arguments may be compelling. Frost at Midnight shows the 
workings of nature, the social world, and the poet’s own place as he confronts his own unfulfilled desire 
to know how to live. The pattern of occurrence of desire, frustration and the persistence of desire are 
diagnostically recollected. In seeing the icicles, the poet gains a recognition of the significance of his 
own past. He hopes that others will find in his record of experience the words to characterize 
themselves. He makes a compelling a posteriori, nondemonstrative argument for self-reflection 
through the pattern of dejection and freeing oneself from it. R.E.W. 


86-1792. Gill, Richard. THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER and CRIME AND PUNISHMENT: 
Existential Parables, P&L, 5, 2, 1981, 131-49. Each work is the story of a heinous wrong and its 
consequences for the wrongdoer. The Ancient Mariner crystallizes what Crime and Punishment 
explores. Positivism merges into existentialism. Raskolnikov and the Mariner discover the right path 
through psychological suffering. The crime's source arises in a deeper, unconscious self, and suffering 
is manifested in a sense of isolation. The blessing of the water snakes casts off pride; Raskolnikov 
oscillates toward confession and retum to community. The biographical facts, with relation to a revolt 
against the Enlightenment, better explain common patterns in the works than do archetypes or Christian 
themes. Coleridge rejected empiricism, rationalism, and utilitarianism. Dostoevsky satirized the 
utilitarian doctrines of N.G. Chernyshevsky. R.E.W. 


86-1793. Stillinger, Jack. KUBLA KHAN and Michelangelo's Boast, ELN, 23, 1, 1985, 38-42. Kubla 
Khan 46 resembles the alleged boast to build a dome in the sky. (9 sources after poem, 3 before; no 


primary source.) P.K. 
James Hogg 

86-1794, Benedict, Williston R. A Story Replete with Horror, PULC, 44, 3, 1982/3, 246-51. Hogg’s 

Private Memoirs . . . , published anonymously in 1824, was re-issued with his name and under a 


different title in 1828. Again published in 1837, re-titled, the novel was much revised. In 1895 and 
1924, the original version was re-printed, but it was not until 1947 that the work received deserved 
attention. Since its original reception was less than favorable, early editions of the work are indeed 
scarce. A.I.D. 


86-1795. Bligh, John. The Doctrinal Premises of Hogg's CONFESSIONS OF A JUSTIFIED SINNER, 
SSL, 19, 1984, 148-64. Confessions is based on three concepts: antinomianism (one interpretation of 
St. Paul still popular in Hogg's day); demonic personification; and acute splitting of personality. Hogg 
inculcates understanding, pity, and forgiveness towards antinomians, partly by means of the double 
narrative. At the end he is uneasy about using superstition to scare the reader away from tbe heresy. 

J.H.A. 


86-1796. Groves, David. Allusions to DR. FAUSTUS in James Hogg's A JUSTIFIED SINNER, SSL, 
18, 1983, 157-65. Hogg echoes Marlowe in central theme, structure, and images of flying and eating. 
Confessions is more modern in its epistemological and psychological complexity. J.H.A. 


86-1797. Oakleaf, David. ‘Not the Truth’: The Doubleness of Hogg’s CONFESSIONS and the 
Eighteenth-Century Tradition, SSL, 18, 1983, 59-74. Confessions of a Justified Sinneris a development 
of major 18th-century fiction. Its two incompatible and unreliable narrators originate in the dualities of 
18th-century culture: between the sublime and the beautiful; and between inner and outer experience. 

J.H.A. 
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John Keats 


86-1798. Gold, Elsie M. Keats Reads Shelley: An Allusion to THE REVOLT OF ISLAM in LAMIA, 
AN&Q, 23, 5-6, 1985, 74-7. Even though the two poets were not intimately friendly, their lack of 
closeness did not preclude literary borrowing. Not only does Keats in Lamia allude to Shelley’s work, 
he also highlights tenets of his philosophy in which he differs from his contemporary in thought and 
feeling. A.I.D. 


86-1799. Halpern, Sheldon. Time and Tempo in Keats’s ODE ON A GRECIAN URN, Lang&S, 16, 2, 
1983, 169-86. In Keats’s Ode on a Grecian Urn, the variations in the proportional mix of long, 
half-long, and short phonemes are not random, but correlate with the themes of immortality, mortality, 
and slow time. S.K.A. 


86-1800. Hinden, Michael. Reading the Painting, Seeing the Poem: Vermeer and Keats, Mosaic, 27, 
3, 1984, 17-34. Both Vermeer's An Artist in His Studio and Keats's Ode on a Grecian Urn explore art's 
relationship to experience. Artist/model in the painting and poet/urn in the poem mirror the larger arena 
between scene and viewer, reader and poem. Both works transform the moment through its symbolization 
in art and exhibit a sense of genuine loss that the moment is physically unavailable which coexists with 
actual delight in the form itself. CZ: 


86-1801. Viyas, M.R. Keats’ Diction in the ODE ON A GRECIAN URN, Triveni, 53, 2, 1984, 22-30. 
As an ‘imaginative creation," Keats’ Ode on a Grecian Urn makes possible the achieving of 
“‘permanent joy’’ through a work of art. The urn is at once a historian uttering ''truths of history,’’ and 
an emblem evoking sensual pleasure and sexual passion. Emphasis on the ''shape"' of the urn stresses 
that, as a work of art, it makes ‘‘momentary pleasure'' eternal. D.W.A. 


Ann Radcliffe 


86-1802. Todd, Janet. Posture and Imposture: The Gothic Manservant in Ann Radcliffe's THE 
ITALIAN, W&L, 2, 1982, 25-38. Contrary to much of the literature on servant abuse in the late 18th 
century, the servant, Paolo, in The Italian is the epitome of the ideal servant, devoted friend to his 
master yet never equal. Throughout the novel, Paolo allows his master to play with impunity all of the 
emotionally fulfilling, female roles of parent, child, and beloved that he could not play to anyone else. 

K.L.S. 


Sir Walter Scott 


86-1803. Garside, Peter Dignus. Union and THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, SSL, 19, 1984, 
72-93. Ms confirmation that the ‘‘Marquis of A ——— "' was originally ‘‘Athole’’ suggests that Scott is 
bringing out political implications in the novel's private nuptial unions, Scottish national sentiment 
may be a response to political events in 1818, and its toning-down in the Magnum edition the last in a 
series of pro-Union swervings. J.H.A. 


86-1804. Harkin, Patricia. The Fop, the Fairy, and the Genres of Scott's MONASTERY, SSL, 19, 
1984, 177-93. The White Lady, like such contemporary figures as Coleridge's Geraldine and the 
damsel in Kubla Khan, may be read as the Imagination, opposed to priestly control of history and 
bringing to Halbert heightened self-consciousness. She instructs him in the regulated use of figurative 
language, so that he can prosecute his rivalry with the Euphuistic Shafton, who represents the 
potentially ridiculous effects of unregulated imaginative activity, until his conversion to the language 
of men. This emphasis on regulated imagination links the factual historical novel with the Bildungsroman 
and Todorov's fantastic. J.H.A. 


86-1805. Hollingsworth, Brian. The Tragedy of Lucy Ashton, tbe Bride of Lammermoor, SSL, 19, 

1984, 94-105. A tragedy of character, politics, history, destiny, and chance, The Bride of Lammermoor 

suggests the painful inevitability of change. It challenges comparison with Shakespeare. J.H.A. 
Mary Shelley 

See 86-1747. 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley 


86-1806. Willerton, Chris. Partisan Drama and Shelley, LJHum, 7, 2, 1981, 55-60. A comparison of 
dramatic elements in Shelley’s Hellas and Aeschylus’ The Persians reveals significant departures 
attesting to Shelley’s powers as playwright. Changes in plot, protagonist, prologue and chorus 
emphasize the inevitable triumph of liberty over tyranny in the historical cycle and the separation of 
temporal and eternal modes. L.C.H. 


Mary Wollstonecraft 


86-1807. Butler, Marilyn. The Woman at the Window: Ann Radcliffe in the Novels of Mary 
Wollstonecraft and Jane Austen, W&L, 1, 1980, 128-48. Although Wollstonecraft and Austen thought 
Radcliffe’s Gothic model and social issues to be unreal and trivial and her characters to be shallowly 
evil or innocent, many ' of Radcliffe’s situations and scenes appear in their works. These imitations arise 
because Radcliffe created a definitive subjective heroine that could not be overlooked, only addressed. 

JEM. 


See also 86-1787. _ 
William Wordsworth 


86-1808. Jacobus, Mary. The Law of/and Gender: Genre Theory and THE PRELUDE, Diacritics, 14, 
4, 1984, 47-57. (rev.-art.: Alistair Fowler. Kinds of Literature: An Introduction to the Theory of 
Genres and Modes. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Pr., 1982). Fowler conserves the familiar 
literary forms without considering how genre is implicated both with law and with generation. The 
Vaudracour and Julia episode from which The Prelude was generated was excised from the 1850 
version because it told of illicit love (Annette Villon) and illegitimate birth (Caroline). Wordsworth 
found the French Revolution difficult to image until he found the image of a fallen women to represent 
it. Thus, using gender, he could address Coleridge, in his autobiographical poem, constituting his own 
identity through the mediation of women. RR 


86-1809. Narain, P. Laxmi. TINTERN ABBEY and ODE ON IMMORTALITY in light of Samkhya 
Dialectic, Triveni, 53, 3, 1984, 80-3. The integration of senses and spirit in Tintern Abbey and Ode on 
Immortality corresponds to the Purus a-Prakriti distinction of Samkhya philosophy. From: interaction 
with Prakriti, or the stuff of the experiencable universe, Puru sa, or the divine soul, loses sight of its true 
loses sight of its true nature. Wordsworth's ''pre-natal existence” is the “unlimited state of existence in 
its Purusha state,” as as his poems suggest how one must look through the external world to rediscover the 
‘‘cosmic oneness.’ , D.W.A. 


86-1810. Stempel, Daniel. Wordsworth and the Phenomenon of Textual Constitution, P&L, 3,2, 
1981, 150-75. Wordsworth's writings prefigure Husserl’s fundamental oppositions and extend to the 
interaction of consciousness and transcendence. In Tintern Abbey he selects and contrasts two 
tautological intentions, the knower and the known. The world reduces to a region of consciousness; the 
presence ‘‘deeply interfused"' is the cogito encompassing the whole of consciousness and unifying it. 
The transcendental intention intuits an ontological horizon and locates an omnipresence. In The 
Prelude the intentionality of poetic language is directed toward self-presence or transcendent presence, 
enclosing the transcendental text but opening the transcendent. The genius loci of Wordsworth's poetry 
is mind that orders the text of experience about itself as a center and then reads it again and again. 
R.E.W. 


Romantic British Fiction 


86-1811. Schabert, Ina. ‘Comme des géants plongées dans les années’. Die historische Dimension i in 
Romanen der englischen Romantik ['How the Giants Have Füllen Through the Years’. The Historical 
Dimension in English Romantic Novels], Poetica, 11, 1-2, 1979, 124-48. At the period in which the 
historical novel was developing in England, extensive discussion of the possibility of, and conditions 
for, the experience and understanding of history took place. In reniarkable ways the novelists anticipate 
19th and 20th-century concepts of history. History as ‘narration’ and ‘interpretation’ of the past is made 
present in the novels in various historical and contemporary ways, contrasting aesthetic, antiquarian, 
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moral and ideological, analytic and synthesizing attitudes. Radcliffe's Gaston de Blondeville, Scott's 
Woodstock and Maturin’s Melmoth exemplify these contrasts. (In German) NIR. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 
Anne Bronté 
86-1812. Peterson, Nancy J. The MARMION Scene in THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL, 


AN&Q, 23, 7-8, 1985, 105-6. An allusion in Tenant to Marmion is a unifying element which dispels 
criticism of disunity in the work. One should keep Manmion in mind when reading Tenant. A.I.D. 


Charlotte Brontë 


86-1813. Bledsoe, Robert. Snow Beneath Snow: A Reconsideration of the Virgin of VILLETTE, 
W&L, 1, 1980, 214-22. Brontë seeks to reduce one’s sympathy for Lucy Snowe because she does not 
assume responsibility for her own decisions and their consequences. Snowe’s reliance on Fate suggests 
that she could never have a fully human, loving relationship with another. Resulting from a passive, 
destructive, self-imposed, narcissistic isolation, her independence is hardly mature or triumphant; 
rather, it is pitiable. JEM. 


86-1814. Griffin, Gail B. The Humanization of Edward Rochester, W&L, 2, 1982, 118-29. In Jane 
Eyre, Rochester's redemption is possible only when he recognizes and accepts his internal female 
consciousness as represented by Bertha. K.L.S. 


86-1815. Hunt, Linda. Charlotte Bronté and the Suffering Sisterhood, CLQ, 19, 1, 1983, 7-17. 
Bronté’s reading of contemporary female novelists influenced Shirley and Villette and allowed her to 
examine beliefs society held about women. Her imagery is emotional rather than sentimental, the 
convention of decline is presented as a,psychological problem, and tranquility as a virtue is rejected. 
Thus, she rises above the clichés presented by her contemporaries. '" L.MS. 


Emily Bronté 


86-1816. Paris, Bemard J. '"Hush, hush! He's a human being’’’: A Psychological Approach to 
Heathcliff, W&L, 2, 1982, 101-18. Karen Horney’ s psychological theories help to establish Heathcliff 
as a human Character rather than the demon many critics claim him to be. His extreme vindictiveness 
and devotion to Cathy are best regarded as defense reactions against his abused and deprived childhood. 

As such, Heathcliff; though still frightening, becomes a sympathetic figure. — ’ K.L.S. 


George Douglas Brown 


86-1817. Sommers, Jeffrey. [THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN SHUTTERS], SSL, 19, 1984, 252-8. 
Like Hardy’s Jude the Obscure, The House is an anti-Bildungsroman in evident reaction against the 
Kailyard’s rosy myths. Young John is shown as hypersensitive to an environment which is throughout 
careless and DEE JH A. 


1 
Robert Browning ` 
86-1818. Tierce, Mike. CHILDE ROLAND: a Poetic Version of Browning’s Perfection in Imperfection 
Doctrine, AN&Q, 23, 1-2, 1984, 10-14. The poem parallels the state of the poet’s creativity as well as 
illustrating his belief in the impossibility of perfection.’ The images in the poem exude grotesqueness, 
but the poem ends with acceptance of imperfectibility. A ID. 
) Thomas Carlyle 


86-1819. Frykman, Erik. Carlyle's Reception and Influence in Sweden, SSL, 19, 1984, 17-39. 
Swedish translations of Carlyle did not begin to appear till 1884-85, but his work was known in English 
to novelist Frederika Bremer (1801-65), and through her indirect agency, his style and gospel of 
selfless work greatly influenced the later novelist Selma Lagerlöf (1858-1940). Major essays on 
Carlyle were written by: Per Halisóm (1910), strongly but not sentimentally emotional; Vilhelm 
Ekelund (1915), giving a European perspective; and Edvard Lehmann (1920), with a social emphasis. 
A major, if somewhat essayistic; nenn and various academic 
articles followed. Swedish historians have been lukewarm. J.H.A. 
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Lewis Carroll 


86-1820. Heath, Peter. Carroll Through the Pillar Box, VQR, 56, 3, 1980, 552-8. (rev.-art.: The 
Letters of Lewis Carroll, ed. Morton N. Cohen and Roger L. Green, Oxford Univ. Pr., 1980). Carroll 
was an obsessive letter-writer to a middle-class circle which was not literary, academic, or clerical. He 
wrote to relatively obscure, respectable people mainly about their children. The letters reveal an 
unknown mid- Victorian bourgeois world. For Carroll, the cultivation of friendships and the care of his 
relationships with younger people were the main interests. Though not profound, he displayed a 
cheerful and spontaneous thought, his style being singularly charming. R.E.W. 


John Davidson 


86-1821. Robertson, Ritchie. Science and Myth in John Davidson’s TESTAMENTS, SSL, 18, 1983, 
85-109. Davidson’s materialist, non-Socialist monism derives from Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and the 
biologist Ernst Haeckel; and its attitude to religion resembles Feuerbach's. Sometimes exhilirating, it 
could degenerate into crude imperialism. The distinction between the will and the empirical identity 
makes Thirty Bob a Week coherent. Davidson's Utopianism finally fuses with his monism in The 
Testament of John Davidson, an ambitious new myth for the scientific age, expressed in powerful blank 
verse and transfiguring imagery. J.H.A. 


Charles Dickens 


86-1822. Barzilai, Shuli. Dickens's GREAT EXPECTATIONS: The Motive for Moral Masochism, 
AI, 42, 1, 1985, 45-67. Pip's guilt in aspiring to the love of Estella, so far beyond him in social class, is 
analogous to the gap the author felt when, at ten, he was sent to work in a blacking warehouse, and the 
sister, Fanny, who raised him, was sent to study music. Pip's benefactor, Abel Magwitch, is Estella's 
actual father, so they are siblings. Estella is a composite of the author's forbidden loves: Mary Hogarth, 
Ellen Ternan. Both Pip and Estella were orphaned in infancy and had bad adoptive mothers: Mrs. Joe 
Gargery and Miss Havisham. Dickens ended the novel with Pip and Estella parting tragically. He was 
persuaded to change that original ending for a happy one. R.R. 


86-1823. Wales, Kathleen. Dickens and Interior Monologue: The Opening of EDWIN DROOD 
Reconsidered, Lang&S, 17, 3, 1984, 234-50. The opening paragraph in The Mystery of Edwin Drood 
shows that at the close of his career, Dickens's artistic skill in opening his novels had increased. It has 
multiplicities of reference, economically and simultaneously evoking setting, character, and themes 
through syntax, imagery and symbolism. S.K.A. 


George Eliot 


86-1824. Knoepflmacher, U.C. Unveiling Men: Power and Masculinity in George Eliot’s Fiction, 
W&L, 2, 1982, 130-46. Chaucer's Wife of Bath and George Eliot are both storytellers who use their 
powers to dominate and manipulate the male characters in their stories. Through her handling of her 
various male characters, Eliot seeks to liberate the female self. K.L.S. 


86-1825. Kucich, John. Repression and Dialectical Inwardness in MIDDLEMARCH, Mosaic, 28, 1, 
1985, 45-63. In Middlemarch, repressed desire and oppositional energies form a dialectic that enlarges 
selfhood in relation to itself to form a passionate inner world where the need to engage otherness is 
fulfilled through internal mediations. By an examination of this dialectic of inwardness, the identity of 
love and altruism in the novel may be seen as the basic cooperation of desire and its own negation. 
Middlemarch undermines the quest for union implicit in all romance and demonstrates the contradictory 
conviction that the exercise of altruism for social improvement depends on a self that is insulated from 
the influence of others. CZ: 


86-1826. Martin, Carol A. No Angel in the House: Victorian Mothers and Daughters in George Eliot 
and Elizabeth Gaskell, MQ, 24, 3, 1983, 297-314. Though the sentimental view of mother-daughter 
relationships then found in the works of male essayists and novelists (e.g. , Dickens) appeared in Eliot’s 
and Gaskell’s novels, they characteristically depicted these relationships as troubled and tempestuous. 
If in their novels the mother was not dead or near-dying, she was weak and nonsupportive of her 
daughter. Both writers, Eliot in particular, delineated a changing mother-daughter relationship as the 
daughter learned through suffering that happiness does not come from another’s loss. The central theme 
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of Mill on the Floss and Daniel Deronda is that suffering produces ‘‘reconciliation and sympathy”’ 
between parent and child. Both writers created complex portrayals of the mother-daughter relationship. 
Anon. 


i 


l Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell 
See 86-1826. 
W.S. Gilbert 


86-1827. Nightingale, Benedict. Dramatist in Fetters, NSt, Jan. 29, 1982, 22-3. Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operas were much opposed to establishment escapism. Gilbert’s perpetual sniping unsettled Queen 
Victoria, the public, the lawyers, and aristocrats. The thrust of the operas is not blunted by our 
regarding them as romances, or anodyne classics. Gilbert’s great topic was humbug: the difference 
between mind and feeling, profession and truth as in The Palace of Truth, where the vocabulary of love 
is mocked and the objects of the passions are shown as arbitrary. Victorian humbug, while giving 
Gilbert a theme, aa a a ag e 

R.E.W. 


George Gissing 


86-1828. Cross, Nigel. Hard Times, NSt, Oct. 15, 1982, 24-5. (rev.-art.: John Halperin, Gissing: A 
Life in Books, Oxford Univ. Pr., 1982). Coustillas' biography, if it appears, will be definitive about 
Gissing. Halperin’s value is in relating the novels to Gissing's often pathetic life. Their themes are the 
role of women in the sex war and the struggle of the working classes against Malthusian and Mendelian 
certainties and against capitalist economics. Gissing was not a feminist or a socialist, however, but his 
achievement was to turn personal obsessions with sex, class, and money into gloomy novels about the 
strangling Victorian class system at the nether levels. They are grappling narratives of a personal hell. 

|. REW. 


Thomas Hardy 


86-1829. Alden, Patricia. A Short Story Prelude to JUDE THE OBSCURE: More light on the Genesis 
of Hardy’s Last Novel, CLQ, 19, 1, 1983, 45-52. Hardy's “university theme’’ in Jude ought not to be 
demoted in status. The germ for the theme appears in diary entries and in ''A Tragedy of Two 
Ambitions"', which suggests that some personal experience leads to his interest in the theme and that he 
was concerned over the defeat a poor man might encounter in attempting to better himself. L.M.S. 


86-1830. Langbaum, Robert. Hardy, Frost, and the Question of Modernist Poetry, VOR, 58, 1, 1982, 
69-80. Hardy and Frost converge in a new nature poetry resisting the pathetic fallacy. Hardy's poems 
are usually controlled by an idea, Frost's successful ones never. Hardy executed the change from the 
Wordsworthian religion of natnre to a diminished nature poetry. Frost found nature as beautiful as 
Wordsworth did, but his last lines are enigmatic. He accepts biological vitality; Hardy does not. If 
Hardy is a minor influence bringing 19th-century poetics into modern poetry, he is less oppressive on 
younger poets than others of his generation. American poets took Williams's free verse as their 
direction, not Frost’s formalism. Hardy is too obviously symmetrical, creating minor poems which 
become complete while eschewing depth. Frost lacks the historical sense which Hardy has. R.E.W. 


86-1831. Ousby, Ian. Convergence of the Twain: Hardy's Alteration of Plato’s Parable, MLR, 77, 4, 
1982, 780-96. In The Convergence of the Twain and in his novels, Hardy draws on Aristophanes’ 
Myth, out of Plato's Symposium, that men and women are the sundered parts of an original whole, 
blunderingly trying to reunite themselves, often with catastrophic results. The myth was reinforced by 
the work of Darwin, and is conspicuous in Jude the Obscure. J.E.R. 


See also 86-1857. 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 


86-1832. Hiriyannaiah, A. The Terrible Sonnets of Gerard Manley Hopkins, Triveni, 52, i, 1983, 
51-4. The quest for God in Hopkins’ seven ''terrible sonnets” is characterized by ‘‘conflict and 
desolation.” Carrion Comfort, No Worse there is nose, and Split from Sibyl’s leaves protest the 
anguish of the suffering spirit. ‘I wake and feel the fell of dark’’ portrays revulsion at this helplessness, 
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To seem the stranger lies my lot complains about spiritual, political, and physical separation, My own 
. heart let me more have pity dwells on the consequences of self pity, and Patience, hard thing mocks the 
meaningless act of patience in the face of tribulation. The ‘dark desperation of the seven sonnets is 
mitigated by the ‘‘self illumination'' of That Nature in a Heraclitean Fire. D.W.A. 


86-1833. Jasper, David. God's Better Beauty: Language and the Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
C&L, 34, 3, 1985, 9-22. Hopkins's On the Origin of Beauty (1865) is fundamental to understanding his 
later poetry. He burned his early verse because he felt that writing poetry was irrelevant to his religious 
vocation, but returned to it as he came to see the need for it. Ruskin and Pater gave him his early view of 
art and aesthetics, which he later discarded. His view of nature derived from Duns Scotus, who saw all 
things reflecting their Maker. Romantic epistemology is replaced, in his verse, by an art free of figures 
and symbols. He sought the beauty of God. , J.S.P. 


John Keble 


86-1834. Waddell, James. Keble and the Reader’s Imagination, C&L, 34, 3, 1985, 39-56. More 
appreciated as a critic than as a poet, Keble believed that readers had a right to look in a poem for 
evidence about its author. For him, reserve — in selecting meter and subject — helped the reader to 
have a religious experience. He ranked Wordsworth and Spenser high as poets in that both moved men 
to double reflection, the second leading to religiosity. One must read actively, relating metaphor to 
one’s personal world. J.S.P. 


Charles Kingsley 


86-1835. Stolzenbach, Mary M. THE WATER BABIES: An Appreciation, Mythl, 8, 2, 1981, 20. 
Kingsley’s story [here summarized] is as noteworthy for its mythopoetic quality and theological 
insights as for ‘‘’ Victorian’ morality and sentiment.” C.A.H. 


Rudyard Kipling 


86-1836. Sastri, C.L.R. Rudyard Kipling: A Reappraisal, Triveni, 51, 2, 1982, 34-8. ‚While Kipling’s 
novels express a ‘‘naked’’ Imperialism and a superior attitude towards "" Oe lesser breeds without the 
law,” his poetry, as in Kim (1900-01) and The Naulakha (1891- -92) does ‘homage’ fo the East and i 
a product of the mature Kipling who had outgrown his ‘‘lofty contempt.’ DW. de 


George MacDonald ; 


86-1837. McGillis, Roderick F. George MacDonald and the Lilith Legend in the, XIXth Century, 
Mythl, 6, ], 1979, 3-11. Earlier Romantics adapted the ancient Lilith figure — night hag, lamia, 
Adam's first wife — into the femme fatale, epitomizing essential evil. In D.G. Rossetti her passive but 
destructive sensuality both attracts: and repels. Swinburne strengthened her positive appeal in a 
‘iconoclastic challenging of patriarchal social conventions. MacDonald, influenced by both, added the 
‘response of pity; his Lilith figures, across thirty years, are victims, hurt by another's evil or their own, 
yet redeemable. MacDonald's serious treatment restored vigor to a motif that by the 1890s -was 
becoming mere cliché. Shaw in Back to Methusaleh ‘‘completed the process" of Lilith's rehabilitation. 

| ; C.A. H. 


86-1838. McGillis, Roderick. “If You Call Me Grandmother, That Will Do’, Mythl, 6, 3, 1979, 
27-8. Critics have disagreed in identifying the old lady in the tower in MacDonald’s The Princess and 
the Goblin. Concerning her MacDonald supplies a mass of data. that are hard to integrate. ‘“The 
grandmother is both dream and reality, nature and supernature. She reconciles the two.” Ades 
„triad motif emphasizes her dialectical function in reconciling paradoxes. C.A.H. 
| George Meredith S 


86-1839. Monod, Sylvere. Meredith on Peacock: An Unpublished Letter, MLR, 77, 2, 1982, 279-81. 
A newly discovered letter, written by Meredith near the time of his death, indicates that he had neither 
great admiration nor any enmity for his father-in-law, Thomas Love Peacock. Cu J.E.R. 
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86-1840. Shaheen, M.Y. George Meredith’s Early Life: Ordeal and Reticence, MLR, 77, 2, 1982, 
273-7. New evidence shows that, far from being an uncaring husband in his first marriage, George 
Meredith was, in fact, much hurt by his wife’s infidelity. He was, of: course: quite reticent about 
mentioning it in his letters. J.E.R. 


86-1841. Watt, Stephen. Neurotic Responses to a Failed Marriage: George Meredith's MODERN 
LOVE, Mosaic, 27, 1, 1984, 49-63. The narrator’s conflicts in Modem Love show that marital 
tensions exist long after a marriage has failed and suggest an infantile origin of many of these conflicts.. 
Karen Horney's study of neurosis provides a framework which suggests that these conflicts were 
caused by the opposing aims of three powerful ''neurotic trends'' battling for control of the narrator's 
response to his dissolving marriage and unfaithful wife. Accommodation rather than self-growth takes 
place at the end of the poem as the end sonnets are devoid of feeling, showing the enduring nature of the 
marital conflicts. 3 C.Z. 


William Morris 


86-1842. Wolfshohl, Clarence: William Morris’s THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD: The Victorian 
World vs. The Mythic Eternities, Mythl, 6, 3, 1979, 29-32. Morris's fantasy displays the tension 
between Dionysian abandon and Apollonian discipline, making the reader identify with the hero in 
experiencing this tension before it is resolved in a Victorian establishment of cosmic order. The 
otherworldly wood is marked by both a freeing and a forbidding of sexuality; the sterile land is restored 
through intellect not passion; and in the resolution of the story sexuality has its creative role through 
neither SE nor release, but control. . ` d A.H. 


Walter Pater 


86-1843. Barolsky, Paul. Walter Pater's Renaissance, VQR, 58, 2, 1982, 209-22. Pater's role is now 
more understood in the emergence of Modernist literature though we need to study the Pater-Eliot 
relationship. In suggesting in his Renaissance studies the extensive role of Neoplatonism in Renaissance 
art, he influenced art historical studies. Having a sense of poetic form in sculpture and painting, Pater 
‘ himself was esteemed as a prose poet. He authenticates the classical tradition through a complex 
poetical structure of numerous analogies. He builds his biographies such as Marius the Epicurean not 
merely as a personal pilgrimage but as an incipient novel. He carves and chisels his prose, becoming a 
painter in words. R.E.W. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti ' 


86-1844. Gurney, Stephen. Rossetti: The Failure of Eros, HSL, 14, 3, 1982, 101-16. Comparing 
Dante Alighieri and Dante Rossetti exposes tbe historical/societal supports afforded the former but 
denied the latter, thereby providing new insight. While Dante Alighieri.refines the courtly love 
tradition into the spiritual realm, Rossetti demonstrates the failure of eros. Yet in attempting to find an 
. alternative to the profit-loss ethic, he becomes the Victorian age’s spiritual diagnostician."' L.D.G. 


John Ruskin 


86-1845. Brook, Stephen. Larger Than Books, NSt, Feb. 26, 1982, 24. (rev.-art.: John Dixon Hunt, 
The Wider Sea: A Life of John Ruskin, Dent, 1982). We know too much about Ruskin, who organized 
his life as he wished. In the affair with Rose LaTouche, his letters are self-dramatizing but eloquent. 
The pain overwhelms the ‘‘facts.’’ This biography is acute about Ruskin's, relationship to his parents - 
and about his strategies: a passion for pedagogy, constant digressions, obs¢ssions with the past and its 
destruction, and his need to catalogue the personal and the public facts. Though this work is the best 
biography since Derrick Leon's (1949), Ruskin has contrasts too stark to be definitively portrayed. 
Against his achievements must be set his deep personal flaws. R.E.W. 


86-1846. Right to Work, NSt, Sept., 3, 1982, 20-1. (rev.-art.: Studies in Ruskin, ed. R.E. Rhodes and 
Delivan Janik, Ohio State Univ. Pr., 1982). Though the British Left claims to find its roots in Ruskin, 
this volume calls in question the association. Joan Abse's 1980 biography, for example, tended to 
rewrite Ruskin texts to square him with Harold Laski. Quentin Bell, on the other hand, accepts the 
paradox of Communist and Old Tory, and in this volume.Robert Hewison shows how Ultra-Tory 


thought led to Unto This Last. Ruskin wanted tbe redistribution of land so that everyone could be an 
5 
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artist. The indispensable editions of the letters and diaries by Van Akin Burd help in recognizing 
intellectual sources. R.E.W. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


86-1847. Coben, Philip. The ''weird seizures” and the Unforeseen Consequences of Authorial 
Revision, AN&Q, 23,.3-4, 1984, 42-5. In its first seven years of publication, The Princess went 
through five editions, for all of which the author made revisions. In the fourth one, the princes's 
seizures were first introduced. This addition adds further confusion to assessment of the prince's 
character, already inconsistent and ambiguous, A.I.D. 


86-1848. Joseph, Gerhard. Tennyson's Stupidity, HSL, 15, 2, 1983, 55-62. Measured by Sigmund 
Freud's definition, Tennyson's poetry reveals not stupidity as W.H. Auden thought but profound 
sense. In the poetry, distinction between melancholy and mourning collapses; one becomes the other. 
Tennyson's hermeneutics transforms the two into ''Death in Life,'' his power lies in insisting after this 
experience no other exists. L.D.G. 


Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna 


86-1849. Kaplan, Deborah. The Woman Worker in Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna's Fiction, Mosaic, 28, 
2, 1985, 51-63. As one of the first writers to attempt to inform middle and upper class women about the 
lives of their working class counterparts, Tonna's frank depictions are unique among British industrial 
novels. By structuring her novels to present parallels between a natural state of feminine domesticity 
common to all and the plight of working women destroyed by industrial capitalism, Tonna highlighted 
causal links between leisured women's consumer behavior and working women's degradation. Although 
limited because her heroines are “‘objects of pity” rather than the acknowledgment of working women 
on their own terms, Tonna's fiction helps to recognize common conventions when juxtaposed with 
mainstream works. C.Z. 


Anthony Trollope 


86-1850. Carlisle, Janice. Mr. Trollope's Secret Charm, VQR, 57, 2, 1981, 176-90. (rev.-art.: P.D. 
Edwards, Anthony Trollope: His Art and Scope, St. Martins, 1981). Previous studies of Trollope such 
as those of Juliet McMaster, P.D. Edwards, and James Kincaid study Trollope's art but none explore 
the relationship of man and artist. Trollope weaves a fictive life with ours through his tonal range, hints 
of absorbing events to come, and the joys of a good story. R.E.W. 


86-1851. Cook, Jon. Barchester!, NSt, Nov. 5, 1982, 26. Trollope’s fiction moves between authoritarian 
dogma, worldly wisdom, and social conformity on the one hand and liberal concerns on the other, a 
polarization correlated to Victorian class alliances whose tensions Trollope reflected. In his novels he 
supplied imaginary resolutions to the tensions as if the social performance had to continue. R.E.W. 


86-1852. Dustin, John E. A New Trollope Letter, AN&Q, 23, 7-8, 1985, 108-9. In Letters, five notes 
from Trollope to James Edwards Sewell are recorded; a sixth may now be added, found in a book 


purchased in 1984. A.LD. 
Oscar Wilde 


86-1853. Baylen, J.O., and Robert L. McBath, Jr. A Note on Oscar Wilde, Alfred Douglas, and Lord 
Rosebery, 1897, ELN, 23, 1, 1985, 42-8. Rosebery, staying in Italy, received a dispatch that Douglas 
and Wilde had separated, and had been confused with Norman Douglas and Campo Alegre. P.K. 


Victorian British Drama 


86-1854. Burnham, Charles, and Mary Ann Jensen (ed.). Back of the Green Baize, PULC, 44, 3, 
1982/3, 173-208. Theatrical practices in the late 19th century in England and the U.S. underwent many 
changes in decor and operation, and the roll call of supernumerary to director, with his many foibles, is 
a glittering list of personalities. [Over 25 practitioners of the theatre named. ] A.LD. 
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Victorian British Fiction 


86-1855. Boone, Joseph Allen. Wedlock as Deadlock and Beyond: Closure and the Victorian Marriage 
Ideal, Mosaic, 27, 1, 1984, 65-81. Victorian novels reveal the glorification of married love in their 
structure, which reflects the society at large. The ‘‘happy ending’’ when good characters receive the 
bliss of marriage and characters abusing this ideal receive tragic outcomes stands most apparent. Asa 
consequence of less-than-ideal real-life conditions, novelists began exploring failed wedlock, polarized 
sexual dynamics and limited gender roles in the 1870's, but it was not until the structure of the novel 
changed to accommodate open, unresolved conditions that these social implications could be explored. 

Ek: 


86-1856. Boucher, Odile. The Criticism of Fiction in TAIT'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 1832-1850, 
SSL, 18, 1983, 75-84. The reception of the novel in Christian Isobel Johnstone’s sometimes brilliant 
reviews typifies an age of transition. Aithough narrowly Utilitarian, she was unable to accept realistic 
description of lower-class life and welcomed a degree of escapism. J.H.A. 


86-1857. Buitenhuis, Peter. After the Slam of A DOLL'S HOUSE Door: Reverberations in the Work 
of James, Hardy, Ford and Wells, Mosaic, 27, 1, 1984, 83-96. Nora's act of leaving her husband at the 
end of A Doll’s House in 1889, considered a controversial act by Victorian audiences, generated a 
lively discussion within the literary establishment until tbe First World War. Works of the male 
novelists of the period reflected the complex problems of unhappily married men and women. Thomas 
Hardy, Henry James, and Ford Madox Ford illuminated and dramatized difficult situations in their 
works, and H.G. Wells used the novel as a forum to explore and seek answers to such social questions. 

CZ. 


86-1858. Kestner, Joseph. Men in Female Condition of England Novels, W&L, 2, 1982, 77-100. In 
the early 19th century, women writing about men in the industrial situation used information by men, 
the Blue Books, to reinforce their themes and to individnalize their male characters. This trend toward 
more familiar, individual characters can be traced through the novels of Frances Trollope, Charlotte 
Tonna, Elizabeth Stone to the culmination in Elizabeth Gaskell's North and South. K.L.S. 


86-1859. MacDonald, Susan Peck. ‘‘Population Thinking’’ in Victorian Science and Literature, 
Mosaic, 27, 4, 1984, 35-51. The revolutionary shift in thought from the typological (organisms are 
representative of a type) to the populational (organisms are unique and can only be described 
collectively in statistical abstractions), instituted by Darwin’s On the Origin of Species (1859), can be 
seen in other aspects of Victorian life, such as the way novelists distribute their characters and structure 
their novels. Examples of the shift include the multi-plot novels of Dickens, Trollope and George Eliot. 

C.Z. 


Victorian British General 


86-1860. Binding, Panl. In the Brown, NSt, July 9, 1982, 21. In dealing with Isabel Quigly's The Heirs 
of Tom Brown: The English School Story (Chatto, 1982), we know that Arnoldian public schools 
upheld the standards of a class rather than of a public body. The schools and writers about them 
admitted the tensions existing within the middle and upper classes. No major creative talent was 
brought to school stories except for Kipling and Wodehouse. Schools, as her report shows, were 
anti-intellectual, ritual-obsessed, and exclusive, worshipped male prowess and beauty, and were 
religiously hypocritical. The mavericks in the stories indicate that diversity was tolerated. The intense 
special friendships depicted show the English capacity for deep emotional attachments. — R.E.W. 


See also 86-1918. 
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W.H. Auden 


86-1861. Chapman, Robert L. Auden in Ann Arbor, MQR, 17, 4, 1978, 507-20. [Chapman reports the 
results of an informal questionnaire seeking the reminiscences and evaluations of classmates who had 
heard Auden lecture at the Univ. of Michigan during the 1941-42 academic year.] J.R.K. 


Elizabeth Bowen 


86-1862. McCormack, W.J. Mask and Mood, NSt, Feb. 13, 1981, 19-20. The Collected Stories of 
Elizabeth Bowen (Cape, 1981) shows her supremacy in responding to the civilian dimension of World 
War II. "ie Happy Autumn Fields’’ possesses a concentrated perception in contrast with The Heat of 
the Day, the novel about wartime experience. After 1946, the novels fall away, and she wrote liftle in 
the short story. Meaning for Bowen involved identifying two hostile realities embodied in being 
Anglo-Irish. In ''Mysterious Kor,” fiction appears as allegory illuminated by reference to Yeatsian 
masks. Attention to syntactical suavity and appearance recurs. The narrative distills mood. Her real 
strength lies in the perspective of SES and emotion. ` R.E.W. 


l Joseph Conrad . 
86-1863. Hunter, Allan. Letters from Conrad: Il, N&Q, 32, 4, 1985, 500-5. Letters to Sir Hugh 
Clifford between December, 1913, and June, 1924, largely comment on political rather than literary 
matters. The letter of January 25, 1919, contains some anti-American sentiments that Jean-Aubry 
omitted from his edition of the. correspondence. (See N&Q; 32:3 (1985), 366-70 [A.E.S. item no. 
86-1155]). J.S.P. 


86-1864. Laskowsky, Henry J. HEART OF DARKNESS: A Primer for the Holocaust, VOR, 58, 1, 
1982, 93-110. Colonial genocide in Africa was a proving ground for Nazi mass murder. Marlow calls 
his own telling about the abyss in question, as does Wiesel of the Holocaust. The depersonalized beings 
in the Congo betray an intent to make people into objects. The accountant mentality of the bookkeeper 
is found in Heinrich Himmler’s compulsive orderliness in destruction. Kurtz, who comes from no 
social background, is a brilliant talker; so was Hitler. The Intended believes in his illusions; so Hitler 
cultiyated adoring women. The grandeur of narcissism turns good into a charnel house. Conrad’s 
pessimism shows the frailty of civilization. Marlow finds himself beyond norms of good and evil in 
relation to his comfortable hearers, as also do the survivors of the Holocaust. R.E.W. 


86-1865. Ray, Martin S. Conrad to Wells: An Undated Letter, ELN, 23, 1, 1985, 48-61. A letter 
tentatively placed by Jean-Aubry in Spring 1904 cannot discuss A Modem Utopia, serialized during 
winter 1904-05. By content, it discusses Mankind in the Making, as book, preceding a second 
discussion in a letter dated 2 Oct. 1903. (Full text of letter both in photocopy and print; some errors.) 

, P.K. 


86-1866. Sherry, Norman. A Life on the Edge, NSt, Feb. 19, 1982, 23-4. (rev.-art.: Roger Tennant, 
Joseph Conrad, Sheldon Press, 1982). Conrad’s personal experiences must be sought in reminiscences 
taking in geography, exploration, seamanship, the Polish visit of 1914, and stories of Cónrad's 
forebears. The meaning of an episode is important, dressed in its outside envelope. Tennant drew on 
earlier studies, but Conrad, in spite of Tennant, did live on the edge of things even in England. The 
study does not supersede Baines’ 1960 biography. R. E.W. 


See also 86-2161. 
gë Walter de la Mare 


86-1867. Clan Vera. A Forerunner of Tolkien? Walter De La Mare's THE THREE ROYAL 
MONKEYS, Mythl, 8, 2, 1981, 32-3. In this 1910 story [here summarized], set in ‘‘an Africa of 
fantasy,” the main characters are monkeys of a civilized race. The work has *‘a curious . . . affinity" 
with Tolkien's hobbit tales. Specific resemblances include the nostalgia and wonder of : a ‘‘world of 
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‘secondary creation,’’’ the quest in which the ‘‘youngest and smallest’’ must carry the burden, the 
invented language, and a benevolent female divinity. a C.A.H. 


| Ä Margaret Drabble | 
86-1868. Stovel, Nora Foster. Staging a Marriage: Mesure Drabble's THE GARRICK YEAR, 
Mosaic, 27, 2, 1984, 161-74. In The Garrick Year, Drabble demonstrates that no easy solution to the 
complex conflict of interests in a modern, two-career marriage exists. Told from a woman's point of 
view against the illusory backdrop of the theatre, a professional conflict which creates a-personal 
conflict of mutual infidelities inspires Emma’s growth through self-knowledge. Although the marriage's 
first crisis stands resolved at the end, Emma’s ambivalent attitude indicates Drabble will not comment 
on the union’s permanence. C.Z. 


86-1869. Whittier, Gayle. Mistresses and Madonnas in the Novels of Margaret Drabble, W&L, 1, 
1980, 197-213. In her early works, Drabble resolves the motherhood and career conflict through 
personal and social advantages such as education, wealth, and customary mother substitutes such as 
nannies and boarding schools. The motherhood and sexuality conflict, because of its greater psychic 
and social complexity, remains unresolved in her later works, although progress toward unification of 
this dichotomy occurs. J.E.M. 


86-1870. Yudin, Florence L. Lawrence Durrell’s Songs to Syntax, Lang&S, 16, 1, 1983, 77-86. For 
Durrell’ the aims of the artist are not separate from the human project; by bringing forth new verbal 
designs, the poet opens questions of perspective and awareness. SiK.A. 


T.S. Eliot sť $ 


86-1871. de Oliveira, Celso. A Note on Eliot and Baudelaire, AL, 55, 1, 1983, 81-2. Eliot may have i 
reduced the sensory qualities of Baudelaire’s passage describing doomed gamblers in Le Jeu to 
"phenomena without being” in a similar passage in The Hollow Men. . D.H.C. 


See also 86-1901. 


TE | James Elroy Flecker 


86-1872. Speth, Lee. A Quest for a King, Mythi, 6, 1, 1979, 17. Flecker's The King of Alsanderis a 
"cheerful romance” of the Graustarkin type which deserves to be better known than itis. CA H. 


' Ford Madox Ford ` P 

86-1873. EEN James. Ford Madox Ford: The Novelist as Historian, PULC, 45, 2, 1983/4, 
150-66. The author called his novels both ‘‘impressionistic’’ and ‘‘historical,’’ for they are, not 
necessarily historically accurate. In an unpublished Ms at Princeton Ford writes about his interest in 
recent history and his attempts to understand the post-World War I world. The materials of the N 

much changed, appear as an episode in No Enemy, which treats of war experiences in 1916. While 
writing No Enemy, he was also working on Mr. Croyd and True Love & G.C.M., both unpublished, 
and The Marsden Case. The Ms also reveals that parts of it affected Parade's End and that ideas 
contained in it are expressions of his concern for historical events, a concem that influenced his 
novelistic techniques and ideas. l A.LD. 


' See also 86-1857. 


E.M. Forster 


86-1874. Merrett, Robert James. E. M. Forster's Modernism: Tragic Faith in A PASSAGE TO INDIA, 
Mosaic, 27, 3, 1984, 71-86. In A Passage to India, Forster presents religion, atheism, and humanism 
from unorthodox perspectives because he desires to explore the inevitable tragic nature of faith in the 
modern world. He considers how to address spiritual issues in non-religious ways and how to derive 


| 
t 
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faith from the existential properties of language. By examining why the modern world discards 
classical theism and requires a new sacramentalism, Forster confronts religion with atheism for the sake 
of faith. CL. 


86-1875. Rahman, Tariq. E.M. Forster and Ghalib, AN&Q, 23, 5-6, 1985, 80-1. Forster's awareness 
of Urdu poetry and his conception of oriental character serve his Passage in that this knowledge 
prevents Aziz from becoming a hero and the novel from attaining the heights of tragedy. A.ID. 


John Fowles 


86-1876. Johnstone; Douglas B. The ''Unplumb'd, Salt Estranging’’ Tragedy of THE FRENCH 
LIEUTENANT’S WOMAN, AI, 42, 1, 1985, 69-83. Both protagonists, Charles and Sarah, lost their 
mothers early. Sarah’s father was an ambitious tenant-farmer, who went bankrupt and died insane. The 
French Lieutenant she had gone to meet had no contact with her, yet she encourages the rumors that she 
had been his mistress to punish herself for the untimely deaths of both her parents, and to do public 
penance. The brief affair ends in Charles’s desolation, and in Sarah’s celibacy in the Rossetti 
household. Fowles’s shifts in points of view and his multiple endings prevent the reader’s emotional 
engagement in the fiction and centre their inability to adapt. They are the losers in a Darwinian script, 
condemned not to survive, to drift on the ''estranging sea.” R.R. 


Angelica Garnett 


86-1877. Bissett, Virgil. Interview: Coming Through to the Other Side, VWM, 25, 1985, 2. (Excerpted 
from The Puckerhrush Review, 1, 1 (1985).) [Garnett, author of Deceived With Kindness: A 
Bloomsbury Childhood, briefly discusses her parents (Vanessa Bell and Duncan Grant), her aunt 
(Virginia Woolf), and the Bloomsbury scene. ] D.H.C. 
William Golding - 
86-1878. Ramakrishna, N. Myth and Fable in the Novels of William Golding, Triveni, 52, 3, 1983, 
74-80. Golding is among those novelists who draw upon the ‘‘primitive world of myth and fables." 
The Lord of the Flies (1954) and Free Fall (1959) depict man as a ''fallen creature,” The Inheritors 
(1955) dwells on the myth of primordial innocence, and Pincher Martin (1956) recounts the human 
struggle to determine self identity. The Spire (1964) is more specific in alluding to the Biblical story of 
Babel. D.W.A. 


R.B. Cunninghame Graham 


86-1879. Walker, John. Cunninghame Graham and the Critics: A Reappraisal, SSL, 19, 1984, 106-14. 
Unlike British scholars, Argentine critics have over-stressed the geographical and historical in Graham, 
ignoring the spatial isolation and temporal absence which provide the nostalgic element. In Scotland, 
MacDiarmid’s appreciation is outstanding, though limited in scope. A demythologisation of the life 
and a rehabilitation of the artist are needed. J.H.A. 


Robert Graves 


86-1880. Lucas, John. Tidying-up Process, NSt, June 11, 1982, 30. Graves’s finest poetry is not 
necessarily better after freeing himself from his relationship with Laura Riding. Yet the later poems are 
not inferior. He is remembered for his love poems. Like Landor he created verse of a chill purity and 
“ unusual learning. He has an arrogance which is appealing yet often lacking resonance. Martin 
Seymour-Smith's Robert Graves: His Life and Works (Hutchinson, 1982) has nothing on Graves's rich 
ballad material, which reflects the transforming powers of legend. R.E.W. 
Henry Green 
86-1881. Carlson, Susan L. Readers Reading Green Reading Readers: Discovering Henry Green 
through Reader Response Criticism, Lang&S, 17, 2, 1984, 175-89. Green's emphases on dialogue, 


irony, technique, form and symbol are all attempts to facilitate communication between readers and 
texts. S.K.A. 
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Graham Greene 


86-1882. Eder, Doris L. Getting Away From It, VOR, 57, 3, 1981, 542-53. (rev.-art.: Graham 
Greene, Ways of Escape, Simon and Schuster, 1981). Writing and travel are escapes from death and 
ways of forestalling it for Greene, whose unique vision encompasses the grayness, dreariness, and 
excitement of modern life. Greene’s books emerge from particular places saturated with atmosphere. 
His own judgement of his work is surprising and unsure. R.E.W. 


86-1883. Leigh, David J., S.J. The Structure of Greene's THE HONORARY CONSUL, Rena, 38, 1, 
1985, 13-24. The Honorary Consul reads so easily and its theme is so politically relevant that critics 
have not paid attention to the complex structure of the novel, its imagery, and its point of view. A 
pattern of images, motifs, and narrative devices converts the realism of adultery, betrayal, and brutality 
into reflectivity. ‘“The past and future are continually interwoven with the present action of the story by 
recurring passages of remembering and hoping ''. Within a shifting time frame, the thematic thread of 
the protagonist's search for identity is woven, all within a reflective pattern of discussion on the nature 
of narrative. G.A.C. 


E.E.Y. Hales 


86-1884. Chapman, Edgar L. Anima Figures in a Demonic Comedy in the Lewis Tradition: B.E. Y. 
Hales's CHARIOT OF FIRE, Mythl, 6, 3, 1979, 19-23. In his 1977 fantasy of a soul's post-mortem 
adventures in Hell and eventual admission to Heaven, Hales draws heavily on Dante's Inferno, Books 
5-6 of Paradise Lost, and C.S. Lewis's The Great Divorce. Moving from moral satire to effective 
theological allegory, he traces the parts played by a power-hungry Cleopatra (a ''dark anima", the 
Samaritan woman of John 4, and the holy Sister Martha (a Jungian anima figure) in finally bringing the 
protagonist to salvation. C.A.H. 


A.E. Housman 


86-1885. Gorecki, John E. An Echo of Herrick in Housman's A SHROPSHIRE LAD, LXII, AN&Q, 
23, 9-10, 1985, 142-3. Herrick's Farewell to Sack had an influence on Housman's poem, as though 
Housman were consciously imitating Herrick. Such use shows that one poet can deeply enrich 


another's work. A.I.D. 
86-1886. Naiditch, P.G. Dating Errors in the CLASSICAL PAPERS of A E Housman, AN&Q, 22, 
9-10, 1984, 137-8. The dating contains no fewer than fifteen errors, here corrected. A.LD. 


86-1887. Naiditch, P.G. Dating NEW HOUSMAN LUCRETIANA, AN&Q, 23, 7-8, 1985, 111-12. 
From both external and internal evidence the work may now be dated as having been written in the first 
half of 1889. A.LD. 


86-1888. Naiditch, P.G. Housman and Pollard’s ODES FROM THE GREEK DRAMATISTS, 
AN&Q, 23, 5-6, 1985, 81-3. Seventeen individuals submitted items of support for Housman’s 
attaining a professorship of Latin at University College, London. Pollard is one of those individuals 
who supported Housman when he lauded the poet’s translations. Unfortunately direct statements of 
other supporters elude researchers. A.LD. 


86-1889. Naiditch, P.G. Housman, Hojin Yano, and ‘‘Mr. C.’’, AN&Q, 23, 1-2, 1984, 15-16. Dr. 
Yano visited Housman in 1927, not 1926; the error likely results from a misprint in the article where this 
fact appears. The ‘‘Mr.C."’ is very probably Mr. S.C. Cockerell, director of the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

A.LD. 


T.E. Hulme 


86-1890. Shusterman, Richard. Remembering Hulme: A Neglected Philosopher-Critic-Poet, JHI, 46, 
4, 1985, 559-76. Hulme once held center stage as an influential father of the New Criticism, but today 
he seems destined to sink into oblivion or to be remembered merely as an influence on Eliot, Pound, and 
the Imagists. As a philosopher, Hulme developed from radical anti-intellectualism to an acceptance of 
the aims of reason and objective truth. A corrective is due for errors that have grown around the 
interpretation of his ideas and insights. Time to recognize his rich prophetic mind whose ideas continue 
to have great relevance is overdue. Q.A.C. 


pa 
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| Aldous Huxley 


86-1891. Moran, Margaret. Bertrand Russell as Scogan in Aldous Huxley’s CROME YELLOW, 
Mosaic, 27, 3, 1984, 117-32. In Crome Yellow, Huxley attempted to cast doubt on Russell’s ability to 
diagnose the ailments of society by satirizing him as Scogan, an overly refined intellectual. Huxley 
focused on the ideas of Russell’s popular book, Principles, which offered ways to create harmony 
within the state by beginning with the well-adjusted individual. Both complex and variable, Scogan’s 
relationship to Russell details Huxley’s considerable skill as a writer. CZ. 


D.H. Lawrence 


86-1892. Hyde, Virginia. Architectual Monuments: Centers of Worship in WOMEN IN LOVE, 
Mosaic, 27, 4, 1984, 73-02. Lawrence's architectural images serve as symbols for the lifestyles and 
world views of particular eras and so allow him to comment upon history, the universe, and people's 
attitudes toward both. In Women in Love, Lawrence presents parodies of the old world view and hints 
of earlier systems of belief which show both false and true views of the cosmos. By using architectural 
centers of worship, Lawrence concretizes his cosmic ideas. CZ. 


86-1893. Papa, Barwatha Regina. D.H. Lawrence and Yoga, Triveni, 53, 3, 1984, 76-9. From his 


` association with the Theosophical Society, as well as from friends interested in Buddhism, Lawrence 


likely became familiar with yoga, which in turn influenced his unique ''theology of biology.” 
Lawrence's refusal to visit India suggests his fear of having his mystical side take control of his English 
side. D.W.A. 


C.S. Lewis 


86-1894. Carnell, Corbin S. Ransom in Perelandra: Jungian Hero?, Mythl, 8, 2, 1981, 9-10. Alongside 
other parallels to Jung in Lewis’s fiction (shadow self in Til! We Have Faces and the theme of 
interdependence of persons in many works), Ransom in the space trilogy offers a striking parallel. He 
fits nearly every point in Campbell's description of the ‘‘monomyth’’ hero (as ‘‘in- many ways'' does 
Lewis himself). Salvation for Lewis is not individualistic but corporate. C.A.H. 


86-1895. Kawano, Roland M. C.S. Lewis and the Transcendence of Irony, Mythl, 6, 2, 1979, 17-20. 
The transcendence of irony which distinguishes Lewis’s critical approach from that of fellow-Christian 
T.S. Eliot — ‘‘[Charles] Williams and . . . Lewis begin where others leave off’ — is linked to other 
critical concepts of Lewis: his attitudes on stock responses, the unchanging human heart, the personal 
fallacy, and experiment with ways of reading. The irony which laments dissociated sensibility is 
transcended by reading with receptivity. . C.A.H. 


86-1896. Kotzin, Michael C. Mrs. Moore as the Queen of Underland, Mythl, 6, 3, 1979, 46. In the 
Queen of Underland in The Silver Chair Lewis may have subconsciously included a portrait of the 
woman under whose ‘‘tyranny”’ he lived for some 30 years. The situations are parallel in several 
respects, and the book was written just after Mrs. Moore left the household. C.A.H. 


86-1897. Lindskoog, Kathryn. Getting It Together: Lewis and the Two Hemispheres of Knowing, 
Mythi, 6, 1, 1979, 43-5. Lewis’s poem Reason, which personifies reason and imagination as 
complementary powers of the mind, epitomizes his growing regard for imagination as shown in a late 
work like Till We Have Faces. Modem left- and right-brain physiology supports his insights. C.A.H. 


86-1898. Patterson, Nancy-Lou. ''Guardaci Ben'': The Visionary Woman in C.S. Lewis’ Chronicles 
of Narnia and THAT HIDEOUS STRENGTH, Mythi, (a) 6, 3, 1979, 6-10; (b) 6, 4, 1979, 20-4. (a) 
One feminine role, in Jungian terms, is that of mediator — the woman seer who channels important , 
insights for others. Jane Studdock in That Hideous Strength plays that role, with dreams focused on a 
series of animus figures (one of them similar to a dream in Dracula). First for the company at St. Anne's 
and later for her husband, she mediates a divine vision. (b) The young seeresses of the Narnia tales — 
Jill, Polly, Aravis, and especially Lucy — play similar roles of revealing and guiding. Their visions 
lead ultimately — like the inspiration of Dante's Beatrice — to a vision of Paradise. C.A.H. 
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86-1899. Stock, R.D. Dionysus, Christ, and C.S. Lewis, C&L, 34, 2; 1985, 7-13. Seeking in his 
fantasies (for both children and adults) to reconcile Dionysus and Christ, Lewis asserts ‘‘the vitality, 
the alarming excitement, the radical challenge’’ that Christianity offers. Christ's impact on human lives 
EES suggest the work of the pagan god. ' J.S.P. 


86-1900. Thorson, Stephen. Thematic Implications of C.S. Lewis’ SPIRITS IN BONDAGE, Mythl, 
8, 2, 1981, 26-7, 29-30. In this first book by Lewis the poems are arranged according to three themes — 
"prison house,” ‘‘hesitation,’’ ‘‘escape’’ — and thus progress from a ''dark and angry'' naturalism to 
a romantic longing that anticipates Lewis's conversion to Christianity. C.A.H. 
See 86-1884, 1921. 
Wyndham Lewis 

86-1901. Meyers, Jeffrey. Wyndham Lewis and T.S. Eliot: A Friendship, VQR, 56, 3, 1980, 455-69. 
Eliot found Lewis a welcome relief from his bank job and marriage. Their first meeting with Joyce was 
engineered by Pound. Though Eliot defended Lewis against attacks by. Roger Fry and others, the 
friendship was impeded as time went on by Eliot's religious conversion, success, and growing fame. In 
Men Without Art Lewis criticized Eliot's theory of impersonality. His polemical books ended with The 
Demon of Progress in the Arts, which attacked abstract art and its prominent defense by Herbert Read 
along with Kenneth Clark and Fry who supported him. À counterattack by Read was answered by Eliot. 


Eliot remained sympathetic to Lewis and continued to value his genius. Two portraits of Eliotby Lewis 
exist, ES at Harvard. R.E.W. 


Frederic Manning 


86-1902. Haq, Kaiser. The Poetry of Frederic Manning, JCL, 20, 1, 1985, 1-16. Manning's poetry is 
now almost totally ignored because it ''has been lumped wholly with those superannuated by 
modernism.'' Pound's dismissal of Manning's work was unwarranted, for a rereading of Manning’s 
poetic oeuvre reveals an ongoing experimentation that developed into a modern poetic mode and idiom. 

C WM. 


Kingsley Martin 


86-1903. Johnson, Paul (a), and Christopher Hitchens (b). Orwell vs. Martin, NSt, Dec. 5, 1980, 16. 
(a) Martin as reviewer and critic was not unfair to Orwell in the 1930's. Martin wanted to balance the 
view of the Republican side in the Spanish Civil War in making a decision as editor for New Statesman 
by not accepting Orwell’s anti-Communist pieces. (b) Bernard Crick’s book, George Orwell: A Life 
(Secker, 1980), makes the sequence of events plain about Martin’s refusal of an Orwell review of a 
book. Martin refused reviews contradicting those of his Spanish correspondents. Evidence indicates 
Orwell's dislike of Martin. R.E.W. 


Iris Murdoch 


86-1904. Cohan, Steven. From Subtext to Dream Text: The Brutal Egoism of Iris Murdoch’s Male 
Narrators, W&L, 2, 1982, 222-42, Murdoch’s consistent use of male first-person narrators permits her 
to set forth ironically a critical vision of men that exposes their destructive egoism masquerading as 
love. In her earlier first-person novels, especially A Severed Head, this vision is obscured because 
female characters can be seen only through the fantasies of the male narrator. In The Sea, the Sea, 
however, Murdoch has broken through to a dense and innovative narrative pattern that focuses and 
integrates her satiric criticism. C.G.W. 


86-1905. Dutruch, Suzanne. THE UNICORN: Art et artifice, EA, 36, 1,'1983, 57-66. The image of 
the unicorn as susceptible to capture only by a virgin appeared first in The Flight from the Enchanter 
(1955) and finally in The Time of the Angels (1966). In The Unicom (1963), Hannah is the captive 
unicorn, and Marion the virgin, but in an inversion of the myth typical of the novel, Marion sets out to 
liberate Hannah, and in doing so, brings about Hannah’s destruction. All the characters find it difficult 
to distinguish between dream and reality, and indeed could even be the exploded aspects of a single - 
personality. Throughout, Murdoch seems to want to make us aware of ‘the artificiality of the very 
concept of a ''story"'. (In French) D.M.J. 
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86-1906. Lloyd, Genevieve. Iris Murdoch on the Ethical Significance of Truth, DÉI, 6, 1&2, 1982, 
62-75. Murdoch sees the moral hero as the fusion of a conception of the inner self shadowed forth in 
public, observable behavior and the Kantian good will. Stressing the moral importance of perception, 
Murdoch sees great art as pointing to a goodness transcending self-distortions. Lacking a Cartesian 
framework, however, the truth of art cannot be articulated by a correspondence theory of reality. In The 
Sacred and Profane Love Machine, the characters fail to grasp moral truth since even external 
judgement provides no definitive assessment. Good art is a form of selfless perception recognizing 
other centers of consciousness and apprehending morally others’ ways of perceiving. R.E.W. 


George Orwell 


86-1907. Pepin, Ronal E. Nineteen Eighty-Two, AN&Q, 22, 7-8, 1984, 110-11. Confusion of the time 
element in Orwell's 1984, as part of the artistic invention, obscures the fact that in the Ms Orwell had 
considered both 1980 and 1982 for his fictive time. A.LD. 


86-1908. Woodcock, George. George Orwell: The Man Who Invented 1984, Quest, 12, 8, 1983, 
24-37. By means of fiction, Orwell intended to warn of the evils of Communism and any other type of 
totalitarianism, as well as the loss of personal freedoms brought on by advances in technology. P.M. 


See also 86-1903. 
Wilfred Owen 


86-1909. Butler, Thorpe. Wilfred Owen: World War and Family Romance, HSL, 15, 2, 1973, 63-74. 
Counterposing 19th-century Romantic thought and his own war experience, Owen allowed each to 
illuminate and judge the other. Analogous to personal family conflicts, World War I demonstrated 
themes from his own life: isolation, insecurity, and frustration. Homoeroticism, misogyny, and 
representation of the war as generational conflict become a primary source of his poetry's power and 
depth. L.D.G. 


Mervyn Peake 


86-1910. Speth, Lee. A Connecticut Yankee in Gormenghast, Mythl, 6, 2, 1979, 46-7. The poem in 
Titus Groan beginning ''Linger now with me’’ may be a parody of verse in Mabel Ingalls Wescott's Let 
Me Linger and Other Poems (Boston, 1937). Both poets echo Tennyson's Locksley Hall. C.A.H. 


Barbara Pym 


86-1911. Graham, Robert J. Cumbered with Much Serving: Barbara Pym’s ''Excellent Women", 
Mosaic, 27, 2, 1984, 141-60. Although the phrase does not appear until her second book by that title, 
Pym's ‘‘excellent women!" clearly sow more than they reap and help others with many personal and 
domestic talents, but as observers incidental to love and marriage. Pym examines love, marriage and 
singleness in these women in each of her 10 novels. Changing cultural attitudes toward singleness 
influenced the reception of Pym’s novels as the 16-year hiatus between her first five and last five novels 
indicates. CZ. 


Dorothy Richardson 


86-1912. Fromm, Gloria G. What Are Men to Dorothy Richardson?, W&L, 2, 1982, 168-88. Critics 
and readers have sometimes accused Richardson of narrowness in her treatment of men because they 
have failed fully to appreciate the narrative complexity of her serial-novel Pilgrimage, thus confusing 
Richardson's attitudes with those of the novel's heroine. In fact, in Pilgrimage Richardson has created a 
number of characters, both male and female, who brilliantly serve her narrative-philosophical purposes 
while retaining their integrity and complexity as characters. C.G.W. 
Dorothy L. Sayers 
86-1913. Hannay, Margaret P. Head Versus Heart in Dorothy L. Sayer's GAUDY NIGHT, Mythl, 6, 
3, 1979, 33-7. Sayers combines the detective and traditional novel genres by embodying the serious 
theme — intellectual integrity — in the mystery itself. The Oxford setting enables presentation of an 
array of female characters who represent various ways of handling the conflict of dedications — truth or 
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a job vs. private loyalties. But the eventual marriage of Harriet Vane and Peter Wimsey is a bold, and 
successful, experiment in giving both bead and heart their due. C.A.H. 


Paul Scott 


86-1914. Viswanatham, K. Paul Scott: THE RAJ QUARTET, Triveni, 54, 2, 1985, 69-75. The 

accomplishment of Scott’s Raj Quartet (1966-1975) lies in its range of characters, and in how it evokes 

the final days in British India. Scott's ''cross reference’’ narrative, in portraying events from different 

perspectives, is largely responsible for the Quartet's richness. D.W.A. 
John Silkin 


86-1915. Underhill, Hugh. Kinds of Seriousness in Poems by Ben Jonson and Jon Silkin, Ariel, 10, 4, 
1979, 57-67. Silkin eschews Jonsonian penchant for wit, lyric grace, facility of educated speech and a 
public attitude, and seeks to present raw experience as an end in itself. Yet Silkin's Death of a Son 
insists upon a predetermined response from its readers. Jonson's On My First Sonne, despite its 
classical sense of decorum, a formal structure, and its framework of stoical, consolatory literature, is a 
better poem as it successfully enacts an intensely felt experience. G.R.T. 


Edith Sitwell 


86-1916. Jones, Richard. The Art of Being A Sitwell, VOR, 56, 3, 1980, 470-85. John Pearson's book 
on the Sitwells makes them into a case history of prolonged tantrums for semi-literate readers. Edith 
and her brothers rebelled against their parents' social assurance with a studied bohemianism. To 
Post-World War I London, they brought wit, elegance, baroque cosmopolitanism, style, modernity, 
and a hatred for the common man and popular taste. At Renishaw during World War II, Edith's 
religious feeling deepened to produce her greatest poetry, and Osbert's biography was created. In later 
life, their public relations success made Edith into a pseudo-Sitwell making indiscriminate commentary. 
Osbert and Edith were rather different: he elegaic about lost privileges, she consolatory to a generation 


hoping to transcend its time. Her later poems turned insights into self-parodies. R.E.W. 
Osbert Sitwell 
Sec 86-1916. 
Sacheverell Sitwell 


86-1917. Abraham, Mildred K. Sacheverell Sitwell and his Artists, ABC, 3 (n.s.), 1, 1982, 23-31. All 
the Sitwells, Edith, Osbert, and Sacheverell, have been published in attractively designed and 
illustrated books, but the third Sitwell's works exceed those of the others physically in imagination and 
beauty. Sacheverell worked with a series of artists to whom he gave advice and suggestions so tbat the 
designs for his works exhibit the finest of wholesome collaborations. A ID. 


Lytton Strachey 


86-1918. Halperin, John. Eminent Victorians and History, VQR, 56, 3, 1980, 433-54. Strachey got 
little right in Eminent Victorians because like other members of Bloomsbury he was uninterested in the 
facts of history. He selected facts in order to force the reader to conclusions he had reached before 
presenting them. Eminent Victorians is an attack on Victorianism. Therefore, Manning becomes a 
fanatic with a rigid code of behavior, Nightingale a symbol of Victorian matriarchy, and Thomas 
Amold, despite his changing the face of education, is too morally earnest and serious. Strachey is 
incisive, however, on General Gordon, whose fanaticism matched that of Gladstone, who sent him to 
Africa to vindicate his own religious views. R.E.W. 


86-1919. Redford, Bruce B. The Shaping of the Biographer: Lytton Strachey’s WARREN HASTINGS, 
CHEYT SING AND THE BEGUMS OF OUDE, PULC, 43, 1, 1981/82, 38-52. A Strachey ms, 
unpublished, at Princeton, Warren Hastings, etc., shows us the writer as a novice biographer. He 
submitted this ms as a dissertation; he failed. The major defect is that it often seems a pastiche of 
extensive quotations. Strachey often tried revisions; just as often he set it aside for other works he was in 
the process of writing. While the work is not a mature one, it shows us the early beginnings of a 
biographer. A.I.D. 
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Edward Thomas 

86-1920. Longley, Edna. Wasting Nothing, NSt, Jan. 23, 1981, 20-1. A delayed recognition of 
Thomas's central position in the ‘‘middle ground” of 20th-century poetry has come, as with Andrew 
Morton's The Poetry of Edward Thomas (Routledge, 1981). He wrote 142 poems from December, 

1914, to the Battle of Arras. His traditionalism became relevant with later poets like Larkin and 
Hughes.' The purity of his poetry represents the quintessence of his prose works, and in his own 
réviewing he led the forum for new poetry, advancing the appreciation of Yeats, de la Mare, Davies, 
Lawrence, Pound, and Frost. He absorbed Frost's major'lesson of ‘‘fidelity to the postures . . . [of] 
voice . ... in the most expressive, intimate speech.’’ World War I triggered Thomas’s accumulated 
sense of England, expressed in a local, inward consciousness. R.E.W. 


J.R.R. Tolkien 


86-1921. Christopher, Joe R. An Inklings Bibliography (9), Mythl, 6, 2, 1979, 40-6. [Detailed 
accounts of two anthologies on J.R.R. Tolkien, one of them concentrating on his invented languages; 
shorter notices of 14 other items, mostly on Tolkien and/or C.S. Lewis.] C.A.H. 


| . 86-1922. Goselin, Peter Damien. Two Faces of Eve: Galadriel and Shelob as Anima Figures, Mythl, 6, 


3, 1979, 3-4, 28. Tolkien's elf-queen and spider figures illustrate ‘‘the two poles of the female 
principle" in the Jungian system: beauty, wisdom, and GE in the anima vs. ugliness and 
self-centered malevolence in the shadow figure. C.A.H. 


86-1923. Pace, David Paul. The Influence of Vergil’s AENEID on THE LORD OF THE RINGS, 
Mythl, 6, 2, 1979, 37-8. Of ancient epic poets, Virgil furnishes the most parallels to Tolkien's work. 
For example, Aragorn, who returns from exile to assume a throne, is like Aeneas in several specific 
ways. C.A.H. 


i 


86-1924. Rateliff, John R. SHE and Tolkien, Mythl, 8, 2, 1981, 6-8. H. Rider Haggard’s She series 
(1887-1923) influenced Tolkien's Middle-earth works in several details, especially in the character of 
Galadriel, EES the fate of the Numenoreans, and the love stories of 
Melian and Luthien. .C.A.H. 


86-1925. St. Clair, Gloriana. THE LORD OF THE RINGS as Saga, Mythl, 6, 2, 1979, 11-16. 
Tolkien’s story does not belong to any of the genres to which it is often assigned. Its style, ending, 
setting in time, and length disqualify it as fairy story. Nor is it strictly epic, romance, or novel, though 
having some characteristics in common with each. Saga is the:genre it fits most closely, in thematic 
emphasis, attitude toward history, and affinity to Northern culture. C.A.H. 


86-1926. Zimmerman, Manfred. On the Rendering of Tolkien ’s Alliterative Verse of THE HOMECOMING 
OF BEORHTNOTH in Ballantine’s TOLKIEN READER, Mythl, 8, 2, 1981, 21. In the 1966 
Ballantine edition ‘‘unfamiliarity with the principles of alliterative verse’’ has produced some ‘‘garbled’’ 
versions that are textually inaccurate. C.A.H. 
See also 86-1867. 
i Charles Tomlinson 

86-1927. Brown, Merle. Intuition and Perception in the Poetry of Charles Tomlinson, JAAC, 37, 3, 
1979, 277-93. Tomlinson's Under the Moon's Reign depends on a conflict between the poetry of 
perception and the poetry of intuition. Perceptual poetry implies a framework within which questions 
and primary convictions are settled. Intuitive poetry is all questions. For Tomlinson, as for many 
Englishmen, the conflict between the types of poetry can be expressed as the necessity for asserting the 
separateness, the otherness, of the world, and the virtual impossibility of doing so. K.D.H. 


86-1928. Kloss, Robert J. Evelyn Waugh: His Ordeal, AI, 42, 1, 1985, 99-110. The Ordeal of Gilbert 
Pinford (1957) is the most autobiographical of Waugh's novels. It grew from a psychotic breakdown of 
the author's in 1954. Troubled with insomnia for 30 years, Waugh took pheno-barbitone. Combined 
with alcohol, this induces: paranoid symptoms: hearing voices, suspecting conspiracies. When his 


H 
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mn changed his EE the EE stopped. Waugh fictionalized them later in this book. 
ae RR. 


| : H.G. Wells 
See 86-1857, 1865. o4. | 
T.H. White 


86-1929, Nelson, Marie. Bird Language in TH! White’s THE SWORD IN THE STONE, Mythl, 8, 2, 
1981, 35-7. In the speech of his animals, especially of birds, White demonstrates several aspects of his 
linguistic expertise. He satirizes theorizing about language origins. He systematically employs distinctions 
of register, dialects such as Cockney, Old English and Norse poetic devices, and echoes of poets such 
as Dunbar, Shakespeare, and Hopkins. , C.A-H. 


Charles Williams 


86-1930.. Howard, Thomas. Granting Charles Williams His Doneé, Mythl, 8, 2, 1981, 13-14. As a 
writer ‘‘interested,’’ as Auden observed, ‘‘in'states of being," Williams is not in the main tradition of 
the English novel form. He is, instead, a practitioner of the moral Geh in that framework therefore his 
achievement in fiction should be evaluated. ` C.A.H. 


86-1931. Lee, George. And the Darkness Grasped It Not: The Struggle of Good and Evil in Charles 
Williams, Mythl, 6, 1, 1979, 18-20. Williams's novels are ''excursions into myth’’ which depict good 
and evil in orthodox Christian terms. Evil is a perversion, negative in nature. Evil characters are 
self-obsessed and, unless rescued by grace, eventually self-annihilating. Good characters are marked 
by vitality, humor, and the grace of self-denial: C.A.H. 


86-1932. Patterson, Nancy-Lou. The Jewels of Messias: Images of Judaism and Antisemitism in the 
Novels of Charles Williams, Mythl, 6, 2, 1979, 27-31. Influenced by medieval Jewish mysticism and 
magic via its distortions in the Order of the Golden Dawn, Williams referred to Jews in all but one of his 
novels. Generally his references are respectful, despite stereotyping. An unfortunate exception is the 
assumption in All Hallows' Eve that Antichrist must be Jewish. C.A.H. 


! 

Virginia Woolf ; 

86-1933..Caughie, PamelaL. Sir Thomas Browne and ORLANDO, VWM, 25, 1985, 4. In Orlando, ` 
Woolf ‘‘recaptures’’ Browne's ''attitude, themes, and style.” Borrowings include thoughts on sleep 


and death, history and identity, the EEN of E existence, and the ‘‘desirable effects of 
obscurity. e "D.H.C. 


86-1934. Netboy, Anthony. Virginia Woolf’s American Publisher. VWM, 25, 1985, 4-5. Harcourt, 

Brace originally published nearly all of Woolf’s works. Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich still retains the 

EE Virginia and Leonard and owes part of its success to them and their friends. 
D.H.C. 


86-1935. Parkes, Graham. Imagining Reality in TO THE LIGHTHOUSE, P&L, 6, 1&2, 1982, 33-44. 

Recent treatment of philosophical ideas in Woolf’s work is unclear about their significance in 
demonstrating influences, and the sources themselves are poorly chosen. Her interest lay in metaphysical 
problems ignored by the logical positivists, such as non-differentiation of subject and object in 
participation. Participation necessitates dying to individualism but forces acknowledgement of the 
mortal self as with Mrs. Ramsay. Two significant features of the narration are the narrator's lack of 
omniscience and a perspective merging with that of the characters who are a function of nerrational 
perspectives and the impressions of other characters themselves informed by i images transcending the 
personal. The attempt to articulate Woolf’s philosophy should look to existentialism and phenomenology 
or the depth psychologies of Freud and Jung. R.E.W. 


86-1936. Rosenbaum, S.P. Railing Against Realism: Philosophy and TO THE LIGHTHOUSE, P&L, 
7, 1, 1983, 89-94. (Rebuttal of Graham Parkes's ‘Imagining Reality in To.the Lighthouse,” P&L, 
6:1&2, 1982, 33-44 [A.E.S. item no. 86-1935]). Woolf was influenced directly by Plato and indirectly 
through Plotinus and G.E. Moore. Continuing evidence indicates her deep respect for Moore. One 
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must recognize the limitations of both Mrs. Ramsay’s momentary miracles of illumination and Mr. 
Ramsay’s commonsense conception of reality. The notion that early 20th-century English philosophy 
was exclusively logical positivist is wrong. It had contact with continental idealist thought. R.E.W. 


86-1937. Stewart, Jack F. Cubist Elements in BETWEEN THE ACTS, Mosaic, 28, 2, 1985, 65-89. 
Although the Cubist model was accessible to Woolf through her contacts with painters and critics, no 
evidence that she consciously adopted Cubist style in Between the Acts exists. However, an appreciation 
of the novel’s form involves recognition of Cubist elements within as perception is analytically reduced 
to its simplest elements and recombined to form new wholes. In order to characterize her ironic 
perceptions of reality, Woolf utilizes Cubism and challenges readers to penetrate the scattered surface 


to make a pattern of the disparity. C.Z. 
Sec also 86-1877. 

Twentieth Century British Fiction 
See 86-1857. 


Twentieth Century British General 


86-1938. Page, Bruce. On the Conservativism of Debating Societies, NSt, April 2, 1982, 16-17. As 
Peter Widdowson's Re-Reading English (Methuen, 1982) suggests, British public life echoes with 
false contests. The success of English is a capacity for absorbing new meanings even when the form is 
deficient. Britain is richer than any other society in institutions of debate which manufacture confusion. 
Two kinds of English exist: demotic and technical language vs. classic vernacular. Debate has turned 
politics into a swollen cloud of argument, and, being couched in the classical vernacular and lacking a 
dialectical process, it is a camouflage for stasis. R.E.W. 


86-1939. Whitehouse, J.C. Catholic Writing: Some Basic Notions, some Criticisms, and a Tentative 
Reply, MLR, 73, 2, 1978, 241-9. Modern Catholic writers have been concerned with a way of looking 
at the world rather than with pressing points of doctrine. They are, in fact, a paradigm of modern art as 
an achievement of religious sensibility. This view contradicts the criticism of Martin Green and John 


Weightman. LER. 
UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Black Studies 


86-1940. Bass, George Houston. Theatre and the Afro-American Rite of Being, BALF, 17, 2, 1983, 
60-4. Rites and Reason, the research theatre and performing arts component of the Afro-American 
Studies Program at Brown University, is committed to a careful inquiry into the complex realities of the 
Afro-American experience. S.K.A. 


86-1941. Hairston, Andrea. If You Just Change the Key, It’s Still the Same Old Song, BALF, 17, 1, 
1983, 36-7. Black artists are not often systematically encouraged or critically supported in working for 
‘the transformation of human experience. Rather, they are pressured to work for the maintenance of the 
existing fundamental structures and frequently praised for redoing what has already been done. S.K.A. 


86-1942. King, Woodie, Jr. The Politics of Black Arts, BALF, 17, 1, 1983, 30. The best thing for the 
stability of the arts is a partnership with business, individuals, and government. Black arts are void of 
all the three. S.K.A. 


Indians 


86-1943. Jahner, Elaine. Cognitive Style in Oral Literature, Lang&S, 16, 1, 1983, 32-51. By 
concentrating on the basic features of the world view of a particular people like the Native American 
Indian, a critic of oral literature can begin to specify the cognitive domain that shapes the connotative 
significance of key stylistic elements in narrative texts and performance. S.K.A. 
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UNITED STATES IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Drama 


86-1944. Hatch, James V. Sittin’ at the Banquet, Talkin’ with Ourselves, BALF, 16, 4, 1982, 168-9. 
American theatre history will not be accurate or complete without black theatre history. S.K.A. 


See also 86-2224. 
Fiction 


86-1945. Machor, James L. Pastoralism and the American Urban Ideal: Hawthorne, Whitman, and the 
Literary Pattern, AL, 54, 3, 1982, 329-53. Whitman and Hawthorne were among the earliest writers to 
use the internalized and the ironic forms of urban.pastoralism. Hawthorne tested the urban-pastoral 
ideal against the ‘‘pulse of reality’’ while Whitman placed it in the ‘‘organic city of imagination.’’ The 
ironic form dominated by the end of the 19th century. Modem American literature denies urban 
pastoralism any value. D.H.C. 


Subjects - Racism 


86-1946. Heller, Steve. Racist Ephemera: The Melting Pot Reconsidered, ABC, 3 (n.s.), 1, 1982, 
14-21. In the period from about 1870 to 1920, when floods of immigrants were inundating the U.S. and 
the slaves had been newly freed, the country was hard-pressed to maintain its principles of freedom and 
justice for all. The iconography of this period, as manifested in popular art, shows the conventions of 
racial and ethnic stereotyping. Admittedly much of this bias was inherited from Europe, but it was 
perpetuated on this continent and only now is being removed from the visual scene. A.LD. 


UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Charles Brockden Brown 


86-1947. Levine, Robert S. Arthur Mervyn’s Revolutions, SAmF, 12, 2, 1984, 145-60. Arthur 
Mervyn’s world is post-Revolutionary and unstable. A series of events — unforeseen, disorienting, 
and never-ending —- undermine authority and individual control as Arthur rebels against family and 
rural life. E.E.W. 


Benjamin Franklin 


86-1948. Pitcher, E.W. On the Franklin Anecdote of a Horse Served Oysters, AN&Q, 23, 7-8, 1985, 
107. The oyster anecdote may indeed be attributed as a Franklin original but, at this time, analogues 
earlier than 1760 have not been located. A.ID. 


Charles Thomson 


86-1949. Burt, Nathaniel. An Exile at Princeton: The Letters of Charles Thomson, 1783, PULC, 45, 1, 
1983/84, 2-27. In 1783, when the Congress, sole governing body of the United States at that time, met 
at Princeton, the signed peace treaty with Britain had not yet been received. Amidst bickering, this 
Congress signed a treaty with Sweden and established a territorial system for lands ceded by Virginia. 
Charles Thomson (1729-1824), Secretary of Congress, wrote, while at Princeton, 33 letters to his wife 
in Philadelphia; these letters are now held by Princeton Library. [Excerpts from a selection of these 
letters appended. } A.I.D. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
Emily Dickinson 


86-1950. Dalke, Anne French. ''Devil's Wine:'’ A Re-examination of Emily Dickinson's #214, 
AN&Q, 23, 5-6, 1985, 78-80. An essay of Emerson's may have provided some ideas for Dickinson's 
poem, but then she appears to be in opposition rather than agreement with Emerson. While both authors 
agree in enjoying nature almost as a religious experience, Dickinson's enjoyment is realistically 
earth-bound. AD. 
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86-1951. Dandurand, Karen. Another Dickinson Poem Published, AL, 54,3, 1982, 434-7. Dickinson’s 
poem beginning ‘‘Nobody knows this little rose"' was published ünder the title To Mrs. ——— , with a 
Rose in the Springfield Daily Republican (Aug. 2, 1858). Variations from the two handwritten copies 
"reflect editorial changes.’ Mary Haven, who received a rose from Dickinson, may have submitted 
the poem. Ifso, Samuel Bowles, Ge SEH editor, e it without prompting from Dickinson 
or her family. D.H.C. 


86-1952. Griffin, Gerald R. Emily Dickinson and the Two St Thomases, AN&Q, 22, 7-8, 1984, 

109-10. Reference to Thomas in the poet’s letters does not, as recently offered, refer to St. Thomas 
Aquinas, but to the Biblical doubting Thomas. Such a reference clarifies meanings in poems 555 and 
861. A.LD. 


86-1953. Petry, Alice Hall. The Ophidian Image in Holmes and Dickinson, AL, 54, 4, 1982, 598-601. 
Holmes’s Elsie Venner may be the source of the encounter with the snake in Dickinson’s In Winter In 
My Room. The works share similar diction and motifs. Dickinson may have derived the string-bound 
worms from Holmes’s The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table. D.H.C. 


See also 86-1682. 


Frederick Douglass 


86-1954. Andrews, William L. Frederick Douglass, Preacher, AL, 54, 4, 1982, 592-7. In a letter 
(1894) to James W. Hood, Douglass reminisces about his connection with the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church and the value of his early ministerial work. [The letter is printed.] D.H.C. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


86-1955. Gougeon, Len. Emerson and Abolition: The Silent Years, 1837-1844, AL, 54, 4, 1982, 
560-75. From 1837 to 1844, Emerson, who believed in individual rather than organized reform, 
remained largely silent on the issue of slavery. His first public address (1837) on the subject was more 
concerned with the principles of free speech, specifically the repression of abolition oratory. This 
Unitarianism, Transcendentalism, and resultant congeniality with the views of William Ellery Channing 
reinforced his aversion to public controversy. His experience with such controversy over the Divinity 
School Address, the involvement of friends and family with the movement, his experiments with the 
Dial, the impending annexation of Texas, and the easing of his "reservations about the equality of the 
Negro'' encouraged his involvement and his anti-slavery speech in 1844. D.H.C. 


86-1956. Palmer, Beverly Wilson. The American Identity and Europe: Views of Emerson and Sumner, 
HarvLB, 30, 1, 1982, 74-86. Emerson, relying on ‘‘self’’, saw Europe as a threat to his identity on his 
first trip, and was little impressed. Charles Sumner on his first trip was an enthusiast. Both later 
retreated somewhat from the extremes seen in early journals and letters. B.Y.F. 


86-1957. Simmons, Nancy Craig. The ''Autobiographical Sketch’’ of James Elliot Cabot, HarvLB, 
30, 2, 1982, 117-52. [Prints a ‘‘Sketch’’ by Emerson’s biographer (1821-1903), with introduction.) 
B.Y.F. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


86-1958. Davis, Sarah I. Another View of Hester and the Antinomians, SAmF, 12, 2, 1984, 189-98. 
Hawthorne's biographical sketch of Anne Hutchinson contains the germ of The Scarlet Letter, and 
Anne is the prototype of Hester and later feminist reformers. The Antinomian episode gave Hawthorne 
images, characters, and motives enabling him to study guilt and atonement. E.E.W. 


86-1959. Fay, Stephanie. Lights from Dark Corners: Works of Art in THE PROPHETIC PICTURES 
and THE ARTIST OF THE BEAUTIFUL, SAmF, 13, 1, 1985, 15-29. In the two tales, Hawthorne 
portrays the inadequacy of tbe artist and the adequacy of the work of art. Although skeptical about 
artists, he endorses their works. E.E.W. 


86-1960. Grayson, Robert C. The New England Sources of MY KINSMAN, MAJOR MOLINEUX, 
AL, 54, 4, 1982, 545-59. Hawthorne used material from Dr. Caleb H. Snow's History of Boston and 
other New England sources ''to create an authentic background” in My Kinsman, Major Molincux. 
His borrowings include date and place (1730, Boston), historical details (e.g., dress, curfews, ferry 
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rates), allusions to historic sites (e.g., Dock Square, Old State House), the name Molineux, the story of 
Peter Faneuil and the democratic theme of self-determination. D.H.C. 


86-1961. Hunt, Lester H. THE SCARLET LETTER: Hawthorne's Theory of Moral Sentiments, P&L, 
8, 1, 1984, 75-88. Hollingworth is like Adam Smith's '*man of system” whose overidealized plan of 
government mutilates the natural order of society: For Smith, sympathy is (1) natural, (2) a source of 
fellow-feeling, (3) universal, (4) a source of approval and disapproval through others’ consciousness of 
us, (5) a source of objectivity of our ‘evaluations, and (6) a source of moral rules. Hawthorne accepts 
1-3, a weakened form of 4, and definitely not 6. Chillingworth violates the sanctity of a human heart. 
The morality of Puritan Utopia ruptures relations of sympathy. Hester is not reformed by ostracism, and 
Dimmesdale is debilitated by moral trammels which prevent entering his own mind clearly. The novel 
discredits the theory of the impartial spectator uniting sympathy and morality. . R.E.W. 


86-1962. Idol, John L., Jr. Clifford Pyncheon's Soap Bubbles, AN&Q, 23, 3-4, 1984, 39-41. The 
author gained his symbol for artistic indulgence from a History of Art and he uses these soap bubbles in 
a scene intended to contrast the artistic with the materialistic and its adherents. A.I.D. 


86-1963. Sears, John F. Hawthome's THE AMBITIOUS GUEST and the Significance of the Willey 
Disaster, AL, 54, 3, 1982, 354-67. Hawthorne based The Ambitious Guest on the Willey Disaster (the 
kiling of the family of Samuel Willey, Jr. in an avalanche, 1826), a story well-known to his 
contemporary readers through news, legends, and sermons about Providential interpretation. The . 
disaster satisfied public interest in ‘‘storied landscape," catastrophes and ruins (like those of the Old 
World), and Home as the oasis of Christian values! Hawthorne introduced the visitor as counterpoint to 
the modesty of Home. The warmth of the family circle saves the guest from isolation as writing saved 
Hawthorne. The family achieves in death the immortality desired by the guest and the anonymous - 
author. D.H.C. 


86-1964. Stineback, David. Gender, Hawthorne and Literary Criticism, Mosaic, 28, 2, 1985, 91-100. 
Hawthorne's fictional women raise questions about the interpretation of gender in both literature and 
literary criticism. Gender often escapes consideration because critics focus exclusively upon the work, 
emphasizing structures of metaphorical coherence rather than the surrounding contradictions and 
tensions. Keen awareness of historical and biographical issues reveals perceptions of gender and also 


promotes a deeper appreciation of Hawthorne's Hester Prynne. CZ. 
See also 86-1945. | 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
See 86-1953. 
Herman Melville 


86-1965. Cromphout, Gustaff Van. Melville as Novelist: The German Example, SAmF, 13, 1, 1985, 
' 31-44. In the eight years from 1849 to 1857, Melville produced a body of unique experimental works 
that have defied classification as to genre. But the aspects that appear eccentric and confusing in them 
when judged by standards of traditional fiction are precisely those aspects that make him a great 
Romantic novelist when seen in the light of German novelistic theory and the German Romantic novel. 

E.E.W. 


86-1966. Kelly, Wyn. Melville's Cain, AL, 55, 1, 1983, 24-40. Melville’s ''Cain figures” AR 
man’s inhumanity and threaten the ideals of brotherhood and social harmony. They derive from the 
“envious, passionate, sinful’’ Cain of the Augustinian tradition (e.g., Jackson, Redburn; Claggard, 
Billy Budd) and the ‘heroic, intellectual, and criminal’’.Cain of the Romantic tradition of Byron and 
Salomon Gessner (e.g., Hardy, Omoo; Pierre, Timoleon). D.H.C. 


86-1967. Seelye, John. Oceans of Emotion: The Narcissus Syndrome, VOR, 58, 2, 1982, 189-207. 
The literary image of the oceans reflects man’s condition. Verne’s Nemo and Melville’s Ahab go back 
to Byron in expressing the angst of wandering. Cooper’s muscular, ascetic Christianity displays a 
natural aristocracy in the sailors making up his sea-going elite. Melville, while imitating Richard H. 

Dana’s actual satlors going before the mast, creates heroes like those of Cooper. He actually gives us 


P 
r 
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few glances at the sea, and even when it is important and dreadful, it becomes a cerebral arena. Ahab as 
a Gothic Prometheus creates bis whale almost incidentally. Verne’s 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea is 
indebted to Melville as is Poe’s escape from the Maelstrom. Recently, Cousteau has picked up the 
Byronic eroticism. R.E.W. 


86-1968. Updike, John. Reflections (Herman Melville), NY, May 10, 1982, 120-47. Far from 
withdrawing from life because Moby Dick was not as well received as Typee, Melville continued to 
write novels, poetry and short stories. He travelled to the Holy Land in search of new material but seems 
to have used up his best ideas in the early novels. P.M. 


See also 86-1509. 
Edgar Allan Poe 


86-1969. Pollin, Burton R. Traces in ANNABEL LEE of Allan Cunningham’s Poem, AN&Q, 22 
9-10, 1984, 133-5. Poe’s poem owes much to the anonymously published Lily of Nithdale, written by 
Cunningham. Since the ballad was very popular, it is unlikely that Poe could have avoided knowing the 
work. A.I.D. 


86-1970. Schenkel, Elmar. Disease and Vision: Perspectives on Poe's THE SPHINX, SAmF, 13, 1, 
1985, 97-102. Poe's juxtaposition of disease and deceptive vision in The Sphinx may have been the 
result not only of his hypochondria but also of his having contracted cholera. The story shows too his 
compulsion to give scientific rather than metaphysical explanations for deception and horror. E. E. W. 


86-1971. Woodall, Guy R. Another Source for the ‘‘misty mid-region of weir”, AN&Q, 23, 1-2, 
1984, 8-10. Ulalume may contain borrowings from Hogg's A Tale of the Martyrs and John Weir, a 
Bailad (1829), which Poe likely read. A.LD. 


J.N. Reynolds 


86-1972. Woodbridge, Richard G., III. J.N. Reynolds, Father of American Exploration, PULC, 45, 2, 
1983/84, 107-21. Reynolds, writer, lawyer, politician, banker, financier, reformer and champion of 
workingmen is represented by 79 letters in the Princeton Library. Poe, who knew of Reynolds, wrote of 
the activities of the man and was influenced by his explorations; and Reynolds’ Mocha Dick or the 
White Whale of the Pacific was published 12 years before Moby Dick. The letters reveal the man at one 
brief period in his life. [Selections from the letters incorporated in the article.] A ID 


Henry David Thoreau 


86-1973. Fleck, Richard F. The Evil of Nature or the Nature of Evil in Thoreau’s MAINE WOODS, 
AN&Q, 23, 5-6, 1985, 77-8. The destruction of nature is what Thoreau emphasizes. He considers such 
treatment of nature by man as evil; nature in itself is not evil. A.LD. 


86-1974. Harding, Walter. Walden’s Man of Science, VQR, 57, 1, 1981, 44-61. Thoreau thought 
himself too transcendental for membership in the Association for the Advancement of Science, but he 
set forth scientific details in his Journal (1851), and the continuing journals show more and more details 
of scientific taxonomy. Ludlow Griscom’s Birds of Concord and Richard J. Eaton’s Flora of Concord 
from Thoreau’s Time to the Present Day were possible because of Thoreau’s observations, which 
included discoveries of new species. His treatise on The Succession of Forest Trees (1860) is still a 
standard work on the subject. He discovered tree ring growth and dating of timber. He anticipated 
limnology in noting the thermal stratification of water and its effects in Walden Pond. R.E.W. 


Walt Whitman 


86-1975. Krishnamoorthy, Aithal S. The Origin of Whitman's OUT OF THE CRADLE ENDLESSLY 
ROCKING, AN&Q, 23, 7-8, 1985, 109-11. Attempts to parallel the poem with actual experience have 
not yielded fact; the poem may only be based on an Indian fable paralleled with a Whitman personal 
experience. A.L.D. 


86-1976. Layman, Lewis M. Echoes of Walt Whitman's ''Bare-Bosom'd night” in Vincent van 
Gogh’s STARRY NIGHT, AN&Q, 22, 7-8, 1984, 105-9. Van Gogh was evidently influenced by lines 
433-7 of Song of Myself when executing his painting. In Whitman’s poem, sexual identities are so 
intermixed as to appear androgynous but filled with vital energy. One of van Gogh’s letters appears to 


prove dependence, so that the painting is almost a visual companion piece to the poem. A.ID. 
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86-1977. Shulman, Robert. SONG OF MYSELF: Whitman ’s Individualism and Market Society 
America, LIHum, 8, 2, 1982, 18-25. Erotic energies charge Whitman’s poem with an individualistic 
impulse, countering the restrictions and dualisms of the prevailing American ethos. Its expansive and 
cumulatively deepening form engages the reader in fulfillment of a vision of a reciprocal flow of world 
and self. Whitman encourages readers to partake of a new religion in which anarchic individualism 
springs from divine sexualized energy, eliminating the restraints of American possessive individualism. 
L.C.H. 
See also 86-1945. 
Nathaniel Parker Willis 


86-1978. Scheuele, William H Nathaniel Parker Willis and Lady Blessington: an Unpublished Letter 
and Poem, AN&Q, 22, 7-8, 1984, 103-5. Willis, though once considered a major, is now judged a 
minor writer, better known for his journalistic efforts. Willis was introduced, via a letter, to Lady 
Blessington, British novelist and literary hostess to whom he wrote a letter of apology and a poem, both 
previously unpublished. A.ID. 


UNITED STATES VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Kate Chopin 


86-1979, White, Robert. Inner and Outer Space in THE AWAKENING, Mosaic, 27, 1, 1984, 97-109. 
Structurally, The Awakening builds upon imagery similar to Eric Ericson’s distinction between a male 
“outer space’’ and a female ‘‘inner space’’. Edna attempts to escape from her *'true place in the home’ 
or inner space when she resolves never to belong to anyone but herself. As an act either of triumph or of 
weakness, Edna’s swim at the end shows promise in the outward direction that it takes. CZ. 


Joel Chandler Harris 


86-1980. Bickley, R. Bruce, Jr. Joel Chandler Harris's ‘‘boogerman’”’ Frightens Mrs. Grundy, ELN, 
23, 1, 1985, 61-3. The English edition of The Bishop and the Boogerman titled Harris's book The 
Bishop and the Bogie-Man, but after a note kept the American running title. P.K. 


William Dean Howells 


86-1981. Merrill, Ginette de B. [Parts I & II], and George Arms [Part II]. Howells at Belmont: The 
Case of the ''Wicked Interviewer", HarvLB, 30, 2, 1982, 153-78. The mischievous piece [here 
printed in Part I with two letters, ed. by G. d B.M.] was written by George Parsons Lathrop as 
demonstrated [in Part H by G. d B.M. and G.A.] by self-plagiarism five years later. The ''interview'' 
revealed relations between Howells (as author of Venetian Life) and James T. Fields (as rejecting 
editor) that both wished suppressed. B.Y.F. 


Alice James 


86-1982. Lee, Hermione. Brought Up To Be Lonely, NSt, April 10, 1981, 22-3. The loneliness of 
Alice and Henry James and the consolation of Alice given to Henry come forth in Jean Strouse's Alice 
James: A Biography (Cape, 1981) and The Death and Letters of Alice James, ed. Ruth Yeazell 
(California, 1981). Both of them and William James mastered a painful existence through determined, 
intelligent consciousness. Their father's campaign for extraordinary children produced self-doubt and 
fear. Alice had the sense of being bottled up. Her success came from within by coming to terms with 
life. Henry and Alice, as is evident from her letters and his [Letters 1883-1895, vol. III, ed. Leon Edel 
(MacMillan, 1982)], saw English society as decadent while judging with the firmness of who they 
themselves were. R.E.W. 


Henry James 


86-1983. Holly, Carol. Henry James's Autobiographical Fragment: ‘‘The Turning Point of My Life”, 
HarvLB, 31, 1, 1983, 40-51. James dictated three TS pages of an autobiographical fragment in 1910 
before falling sick and abandoning the project. What is left integrates the prefaces and published 
autobiographies. James "me" twice; in law school, on realizing his vocation, and in his present 
retrospection, on realizing his realization. [Prints text in full]. B.Y.F. 
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86-1984. Martin, Robert K. THE BOSTONIANS: James ne View of Social Reform, Mosaic, 
28, 1, 1985, 107-13. Calling The Bostonians a ''social novel” has prevented thoughtful reading and 
contributed to its neglect. Through consideration in the context of James’ s other work, The Bostonians 
shows that social reform is dangerous because it entails the total reform of the individual, which 
violates selfhood. James advocates abandoning utopia and seeking the self. C.Z. 


86-1985. Martin, W.R., and Warren U. Ober. Henry James and Bloodgood, AN&Q, 23, 1-2, 1984, 
14-15. Though James was not impressed with the United States in his 1904-5 visit) he enjoyed 
especially Baltimore and tbe Johns Hopkins Medical School and hospital. Likely he also enjoyed the 
company of one guide especially, Dr. Joseph V D who lent one name to James’ $ character. 

A LD. 


See also 86-1857, 1982. 
` Sarah Orne Jewett 


86-1986. Smith, Gayle L. The Language of Transcendence in Sarah Orne Jewett's A WHITE HERON, 
CLQ, 19, 1, 1983, 37-44. Jewett’s connection of man and nature is forged in her language. A 
transcendental vision of reality is important to theme in A White Heron and is presented through ties 
made between plant, animal, and human life, past and present, and different types of people. Her fusing 
of these elements indicates her belief in a transcendental vision and explains what otherwise might be 
considered flaws, such as mixed narrative perspectives, and tenses. L.M.S. 


Sydney H. Morse 


86-1987. Rule, Henry B. Sydney H. Morse and THE RADICAL, LJHum, 8, 2, 1982, 8-17. Founding 
editor of a post Civil War periodical which revived the transcendentalist themes of Emerson’ $ The Dial, 
Morse retained his optimistic faith in spiritual and political freedom despite the-onset of America's 
Gilded Age. His editorials supported radical reconstruction policies and the liberal reforms advocated 
by the Free Religious Association. Forced into penury by the demise of The Radical, Morse continued 
his living as sculptor and prolific writer, voicing without bitterness his unwavering conviction of the 
divinity of human nature. [A lengthy list of 19th century writers is included in the articlé.] L.C.H. 
Elizabeth Stoddard 


86-1988. Zagarell, Sandra A. The Repossession of a Heritage: Elizabeth Stoddard’s THE MORGESONS, 
SAmF, 13, 1, 1985, 45-56. Challenging women's disinheritance and exclusion from the male world, 
Stoddard (1823-1902) takes as the subject for her first novel, The Morgesons, the conflict between 
female ambition and the conventions that circumscribe it. In her blend of Bildungsroman with women's 
fiction and female gothic, she shows that gender, family structure, and the economic system have 
damaged men as well as women. l Y E.E.W. 


Mark Twain 


86-1989. Asselineau, Roger. A Transcendentalist Poet Named Huck Finn, SAmF, 13, 2, 1985, 
217-26. Huck, the incorrigible idealist, responds to nature with tbe eye of a landscape painter and the 
excitement of a Romantic poet to make Twain's otherwise humorous narrative highly poetic in its lyric 
interludes. E.E.W. 


86-1990. Bell, Millicent. Hackleberry Finn: Journey Without End, VQR, 58, 2, 1982, 253-67. The 
novel may not betray itself in its conclusion. The novel is'not social realism. Twain was divided 
between acceptance and rejection of American culture. Huck dies to conventional ethics yet his instinct 
does not supply a new social personality. Huck wants the conformity of Tom Sawyer. The raft is a 
temporary ideal state but one leading to an annihilation since it is separate from communal living. From 
the journey a self is fabricated just as the storytelling creates a self. R.E.W. 


86-1991. Branch, Edgar M. A New Clemens Footprint: Soleather Steps Forward, AL, 54, 4, 1982, 
497-510. Soleather Cultivates His Taste for Music, a humorous sketch in the form of a letter to Mr. 
John Baker, Missouri, from Soleather and published in the New Orleans Crescent, July 21, 1859, may 
be assigned to Twain. Thé sketch contains verifiable details of his life and exhibits style and diction 
typical of The Jumping Frog, Washoe — "Information Wanted," and the Snodgrass letters of 
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1856-57. The sketch is a "'rehearsal’’ for A Touching Story of George Washington's Boyhood 
(Californian, Oct. 29, 1864) and may have been intended as the first of a series, but received little 
response. [The sketch i is included. } D.H.C. 


86-1992, Budd, Louis J. Hiding Out in Public: Mark Twain as a Speaker, SAmF, 13, 2, 1985, 129-41. 
A popular lecturer whose most salable subject was himself, Mark Twain charmed audiences with his 
democratic manner and irreverent humor, but the effort cost him heavily in his lifelong effort to bring 
together the gentleman Clemens and the humorist Twain in the same autobiography. His 200 speeches 
deserve further analysis to reveal his techniques for interaction with audiences and to understand his 
hyperactive conscience and sense of failed honesty. E.E.W. 


86-1993. Carter, Everett. The Modernist Ordeal of Huckleberry Finn, SAmF, 13, 2, 1985, 169-83. 
Despite modern critics who would show Twain as an ironic and bitter misanthrope, Huckleberry Finn is 


D D a D 


belief in the natural goodness of man. E.E.W. 


86-1994. Gribben, Alan. Those Other Thematic Patterns in Mark Twain's Writing, SAmF, 13, 2, 
1985, 185-200. Although overshadowed by Twain's lively humor, obsessive themes recur in his works 
to reveal his fascination with the painfal, ghastly, and grotesque. His morbidity shows itself in 
pervasive images of discomfort and anxiety that fall generally into three classifications: the eternal 
solitude, the waiting grave, and the transcendental deliverance. E.E.W. 


86-1995. Emerson, Everett. The Strange Disappearance of Mark Twain, SAmF, 13, 2, 1985, 143-55. 

Clemens' profitable career as writer and lecturer rested on the literary personality he had created in 
Twain. But after the disastrous Whittier Birthday speech in 1877, Twain as narrator disappeared from 
his writing and was replaced by others, notably Huck Finn, who was even better. E.E.W. 


86-1996. Harris, Susan K. Mark Twain's Bad Women, SAmF, 13, 2, 1985, 157-68. Twain's Roxy and 
Laura became bad women because they refused to comply with the 19th century's demand for female 
passivity. Both were eventually defeated by society. Their ambitious aggressiveness classified them as 
tricksters and rogues, not heroines. They differed from Twain’s sainted Joan of Arc, however, only in 
motivation as to whether their defiance of society was for personal advantage or for the greater good of 
others. E.E.W. 


86-1997. Hearn, Michael Patrick. Mark Twain, E. W. Kemble, and HUCKLEBERRY FINN, ABC, 
(n.s.) 2, 6, 1981, 14-19. Twain's books succeeded through subscription selling. Finn, enriched with _ 
drawings by Kemble, not only caused some controversy among artist, author and publisher but 
increased Kemble's reputation. A.LD. 


86-1998. Krauth, Leland. Mark Twain: A Man for All Regions, SAmF, 13, 2, 1985, 239-46. Each 
region of the United States — Eastern, Western, Northem, Southern, and Midwestern — has a 
legitimate claim to Twain, a testimonial to his multiplicity as man and artist. He found the common , 
ground for the nation in his laughter and in the all-American myth of the self-made man. E.E.W. 


86-1999. Krauth, Leland. Mark Twain: The Victorian of Southwestern Humor, AL, 54, 3, 1982, 
368-84. Twain’s propriety (his Victorianism) led him to transform elements of Southwestern humor in 
Hockleberry Finn. He preserved the monetary, sensational, and theatrical impulses of the camp 
meeting, but rejected the sexual; refused to let his characters fully debase themselves; ignored (or 
skimmed over) conventional Southwestern topics involving masculine activities; and elevated the 
common by altering the structural division of gentleman/narrator and vulgarian and changing language 
from ‘‘dialect’’ to ‘“‘vernacular.’’ Huck exhibits the characteristics of the 18th-century Man of Feeling, 
but rejects the concept of deriving pleasure from painful benevolent emotions. D.H.C. 


86-2000. Monteiro, George. Narrative Laws and Narrative Lies in ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN, SAmF, 13, 2, 1985, 227-37. Huck plays out a ritual of exaggeration, boasting, and downright 
falsehood that shows the fictional interplay of lying as play, and playing as lie. E.E.W. 


86-2001. Poole, Stan. In Scarch of the Missing Link: Mark Twain and Darwinism, SAmF, 13, 2, 1985, 
201-15. Twain moved steadily closer to evolutionary determinism but never sacrificed humanitarian 
and ethical concerns or his belief that men are responsible for their behavior. Men’s moral failure, 
however, and their exploitation of their own and other species not for survival but for personal gain, 
make mankind the worst of the predatory animal chain. |. ELELW. 
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86-2002. Scharnhorst, Gary. A Stray Apprenticeship Piece by Samuel Clemens, AN&Q, 22, 9-10, 
1984, 135-7. An early work, The Swiss Girl’s Home, appeared in the Portland Transcript, May 24, 
1854. It exhibits Twain’s early amateur status as a poet. A.ID. 


86-2003. Wetzel, Betty. Huckleberry Finn in Montana, MontanaM, 74, 1985, 33-35. A search for the 
inspiration of Huckleberry Finn, said by Mark Twain to have settled in Montana, has not turned up any 
solid evidence. P.M. 


Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900, U.S. Drama 
See 86-1854. ) 


UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
James Agee 


86-2004. Shloss, Carol. The Privilege of Perception, VQR, 56, 4, 1980, 596-611. Agee saw 
investigative photography as immoral for prying into damaged lives. He attacked Margaret Bourke- 
White's You Have Seen Their Faces for its evident love of formal composition and abstraction from 
human misery. Agee thought Bourke-White morally ignorant. Both Bourke-White and Erskine 
Caldwell, who wrote the text, assumed that citizens would be moved, but for Agee, the pictures 
represented a strategy of social control representing the poor as repugnant and alien. His own text in 
Now Praise Famous Men was insulting and hostile to avoid anyone's using it for their own convenience. 
Walker Evans responded to his mentor Alfred Stieglitz as one creating photographs at a privileged 
remove from ordinary life. He tried to create revealing national images without photographic manipulation. 

R.E.W. 


Lisa Alther 


86-2005. Braendlin, Bonnie Hoover. New Directions in the Contemporary Bildungsroman: Lisa 
Alther's KINFLICKS, W&L, 1, 1980, 160-71. Alther's Kinflicks represents the contemporary female 
bildungsroman because it offers divorce from nature, followed by existentialism as the modern 
woman's route in seeking a new life. Comic irony and pathos encourage readers to study this secular 
quest. Attempts to escape societal restrictions prove successful, although they result in a confusing, 
directionless existence. Kinflicks' sophisticated, direct treatment of the bildungsroman allows the 
reader to consider all aspects of such an existence, particularly its essential conflict between outer 
reality and inner ideality that results from characters' ability to choose. J.E.M. 


Maya Angelou 
86-2006. Neubauer, Carol E. Displacement and Autobiographical Style in Maya Angelou's THE 


HEART OF A WOMAN, BALF, 17, 3, 1983, 123-9. The complex nature of her relationship with her 
son is at the heart of this most recent of Angelou's autobiographical volumes. S.K.A. 


John Ashberry 


86-2007. Williams, Hugo. A Stuffed Crocodile, NSt, April 2, 1982, 19. Shadow Train (Carcanet, 
1980) displays a miniature talent capering for critics and reflective of the 1950's intellectual chaos. 
Ashberry's poetry is abstract in being drawn from itself; everything and nothing is true. The real 
creative work is done by critics. He has purged himself of hippiness and humor. His is not the music of 
thought. He relies on clever tactics of verse and a cauliflower ear for English. R.E.W. 


James Baldwin 


86-2008. Cederstrom, Lorelei. Love, Race and Sex in the Novels of James Baldwin, Mosaic, 27, 2, 
1984, 175-88. Although receiving little recognition for his efforts, Baldwin has been concerned with 
the difficulties of finding communion in love or satisfaction in sex throughout his career. His views are 
not limited to promoting a homosexual minority. By struggling through the racial and sexual barriers of 
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a male power structure to examine the sexual roles forced upon blacks and whites alike, Baldwin shows 
us a glimpse of an alternative. : CZ. 


Amiri Baraka 


86-2009. Ceynowa, Andrzej. The Dramatic Structure of DUTCHMAN, BALF, 17, 1, 1983, 15-18. 
Dutchman is a play about honesty toward oneself and the wages of betraying one's people in the hour of 
confrontation with a suppressive, alien power. Amiri Baraka has integrated various structurally 
important elements and themes into a coberent whole. S.K.A. 


86-2010. Freydberg, Elizabeth Hadley. The Concealed Dependence Upon White Cuture in Baraka's 
1969 Aesthetic, BALF, 17, 1, 1983, 27-9. Although the more lasting and successful of the plays did not 
at all conform to the letter of Baraka's aesthetic revolutionary nationalism, ironically they captured its 
spirit completely, far better than the plays which conformed. S.K.A. 


Saul Bellow 


86-2011. Pifer, Ellen. ''Two Different Speeches”: Mystery and Knowledge in MR. SAMMLER'S 
PLANET, Mosaic, 28, 2, 1985, 17-32. Probably the most private of Bellow's protagonists, Mr. 
Sammler speaks largely to himself in a continuous dialectic between ''two different speeches’’, one 
intuitive, the other analytical. According to Bellow, this divided consciousness characterizes modern 
intellectual man. Since the conditions of mortal existence demand more from an individual than 
analytical solutions, man must reconcile his intuitive nature by acknowledging the source of the 
mystery in human life in order to retrieve some of the ancient knowledge of which he has dispossessed 
himself. C.Z. 


86-2012. Venkatramaiah, S. Saul Bellow and His Novels, Triveni, 51, 4, 1983, 65-70. Bellow’s 
novels assert that dignity, not success, makes life worthwhile. The Dangling Man (1944) dwells on the 
frustration of fitting in, and The Adventures of Augie March (1953) satirizes the corruption and 
hypocrisy of American social classes. Seize the Day (1956) portrays the human attempt to discover the 
meaning and pattern of human fantasies, while Herzog (1964) strips bare the decadence of modern 
American society. D.W.A. 


See also 86-2132. 


John Berryman 


86-2013. Lucas, John. High and Dry, NSt, Oct. 1, 1982, 23. (rev.-art.: John Haffenden, The Life of 
John Berryman, Routledge, 1982; and Eileen Simpson, Poets in Their Youth, Faber, 1982). Berryman 
was an imaginary presence to himself, fearing he had betrayed his father and being depersonalized by 
his mother. He was everyone's idea of a Bohemian genius. Berryman is the wounds which he 
celebrates. Indeed, the poems coming after Mistress Bradstreet are spun out of his own entrails. The 
Dream Songs and other volumes are like a fish gasping for air. He became obsessed with his own 
poetry. R.E.W. 


Richard P. Blackmur 


86-2014. Fraser, Russell. R. P. Blackmur: America's Best Critic, VOR, 57, 4, 1981, 569-93. An alien 
presence in academia, Blackmur found Princeton destructive. Becoming ultramontanist in his exile, he 
made his meticulous critica! style a vatic utterance. Insecure yet aristocratic, Blackmur had a concrete 
sense of words, a solidity of subject matter, and exactness of thought. His temperament as a critic led 
him toward creative meditation akin to poetry as in his best work, Language as Gesture (1952). 
Increasingly he became an academic man, ideated, authoritarian, and polymathic, but found his 
triumph at Princeton dust and ashes. His suffering led to new strength even as his final rejection was 
sure, and it accounts for the provisional approaches of his criticism. R.E:W. 


Louise Bogan 


86-2015. Moore, Patrick. Symbol, Mask, and Meter in the Poetry of Louise Bogan, W&L, 1, 1980, 
67-80. Symbols, masks, and forms in Bogan's poetry obscure her painful understanding of her position 
in society as a woman. Social, thematic, and stylistic restrictions spawned symbols which allow 
multiple meanings, masks which shadow her real identity and hostility toward men, and free verse 
which suggests a desire for unity among humans, mind, and nature in an analytic world. J.E.M. 
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Erskine Caldwell 
See 86-2004, 2024. 
i J. Rufus Caleb 


86-2016. Baker, Houston A., Jr..A Yea and an Announcement: Notice of a New Black Playwright and 
His Work, BALF, 18, 3, 1984, 113-16. Caleb's Benny's Place (1981) and City Lights (1983) show that 
he is astutely aware of where his younger generation is headed. S.K.A. 


Willa Cather - 


86-2017. Rosowski, Susan J. Prototypes for Willa Cather's FLAVIA AND HER ARTISTS: The 
Canfield Connection, AN&Q, 23, 9-10, 1985, 143-5. Cather's story seems to make use of members of 
the Canfield family as models for her characters. Since she holds them up to ridicule, the story may 
have helped spur the break between Dorothy Canfield and Cather. The rift was finally closed and the 
two of them carried on a friendship until death. A.I.D. 


86-2018. Schwind, Jean. Latour's Schismatic Church: The Radical Meaning in the Pictorial Methods 
of DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP, SAmF, 13, 1, 1985, 71-88. Cather's experiments in 
literary pictorialism culminate in her novel Death Comes for the Archbishop, serialized in 1927. In it 
she links narrative and visual art as she imitates paintings in prose to tell the story of the pontiff Latour. 
[The painting's are reproduced. ] . E.E.W. 


See also 86-2045. 
| Raymond Chandler 


86-2019. Crombie, Winifred. Raymond Chandler: Burlesque, Parody, Paradox, Lang&S, 16, 2, 1983, 
151-68. Chandler not only burlesques the whole detective fiction genre and its themes, but also 
parodies his own writing, exaggerating and distorting those very features that seem to be most 
Characteristic of his own prose. Co-occurrence and interaction of textual semantic relations are 
especially interesting in places where burlesque or parody is particularly in evidence. S.K.A. 


John Cheever 


. 86-2020. Collins, Robert G. Beyond Argument: Post-Marital Man in Cheever's Later Fiction, Mosaic, 
— 27, 2; 1984, 261-79. Cheever's last novels, Falconer and Oh What a Paradise It Seems, demonstrate a 
post-marital world with a new sexual definition beyond the traditional mondgamous relationship. The 
ingredients for a mutual agony and a paradox that a woman represents too much to a man appear to exist 
in the permanency of marriage. Cheevers' post-marital man's homosexual encounters are liberating 
because they are non-possessive. Cz. 


86-2021. Collins, R.G. Fugitive Time: Dissolving Experience in the Later Fiction of Cheever, SAmF, 
12, 2, 1984, 175-88. In Cheever's fiction, past time is actual, but present time is not. His manipulation 
of time introduces a mythic element, complemented by the ambiguous nature of experience, the 
shadowy characters other than the protagonist, and the confusion of understanding in personal 
. relationships. E.E.W. 


Marc Connelly 


86-2022. Nouryeh, Andrea J. When the Lord Was a Black Man: A Fresh Look at the Life of Richard 
Berry Harrison, BALF, 16, 4, 1982, 142-6. Harrison, the star of Marc Connelly’s The Green Pastures, 
was a man filled with reverence for life, his people, and his God. S.K.A. 


Makolm Cowley 


86-2023. Aldridge, John W. Malcolm Cowley at Eighty, MOR, 18, 3, 1979, 481-90. And I Worked at 
the Writer’s Trade (Viking Pr., 1978) and A Second Flowering (Viking Pr., 1973) take their place with 
Exile's Return (Norton, 1934) as a remarkable record of the 1920’s, its literature, writers, and attendant 
events, as chronicled by a dedicated and perceptive observer. (Illus.) J.R.K. 
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Harry Crews 

86-2024. Seelye, John. Georgia Boys: The Redclay Satyrs of Erskine Caldwell and Harry Crews, 
VOR, 56, 4, 1980, 612-26. An intimate connection exists between California and the South exemplified 
in the Hollywoodization of the South in Harry Crews' novels. He uses supercharged sex and violence as 
does Caldwell in his country folk. Crews's Car surrealizes the automobile, which is associated in 
Southern writing with secularization, perverse religiosity, disintegration of the family, and death. If 
Faulkner and Caldwell from the middle-class write condescendingly of poor whites, Crews comes from 
them, outraged and emphatic about ugliness, as in The Gospel Singer. A Feast of Snakes puts its 
characters deeper into Caldwell country, a synthesis in this case of a satanic California apocalypse with 
regional alienation and exile. O' Connor shares with Crews the sense of pagan religiosity and éthical 
bondedness which derive from the West. R;E.W. 


e e cummíngs 


86-2025, Friedman, Norman. Knowing and Remembering Cummings, HarvLB, 29, 2, 1981, 117-34. 


[Informal memoir of the scholar's relation with the poet, 1947-62.] B.Y.F. 


86-2026. Gee, James Paul. Anyone's Any: A View of Language and Poetry Through an Analysis of 
ANYONE LIVED IN A PRETTY HOW TOWN, Lang&S, 16, 2, 1983, 123-37. e e cummings' 
anyone lived in a pretty how town says at many levels that things need not be what they seem to be. 
What the townspeople take to be negative can be seen as positive; what children view as barren and 
lifeless is part of fruition and life, continuous with it, and leading to spring, promise and birth. S.K.A. 


Guy Davenport 


86-2027. Cohen, Paul. Art in the Soviet Union: Davenport's Visual Critique in TATLIN!, Mosaic, 28, 
1, 1985, 65-78. After the Revolution, Soviet leadership shifted its support from experimental to 
conventional realistic artists. The stabilizing and immortalizing power. of the traditional portrait was 
rediscovered and systematically rehabilitated. In Tatlin!, Davenport can use the story's portraits, both 
graphic and verbal, to symbolize Tatlin’s plight as an experimental artist, obviating the need for éruder 
and less effective exposition. ‚cz. 


86-2028. Davenport, Guy. Ernst Mach's Max Ernst, NLH, 9, 1, 1977, 137-51. [Davenport explains 
the materials which were shaped into fictions in Tatlin!. He used real objects, as Max Errist's 
surrealistic paintings did, but located them in unexpected or strange places. For example, Kafka and the 
Brods attend an exhibit of archaic flying machines in the company of Wittgenstein, Neil Armstrong 
steps onto the dust of the moon, the caves of Lascaux are discovered in 1909, a prancing tarpan from 
one of its paintings becomes the first sentence of **Robot.'' The stories are collages or ‘‘assemblages”’ 
of historical objects. These follow Ernst Mach's idea that science is the psychological history of 
scientists, which liberated Einstein and Joyce.] R. R. 


E.L. Doctorow 


86-2029. King, Richard H. Two Lights That Failed, VOR, 57, 2, 1981, 341-57. (rev.-art.: E.L. 
Doctorow, Loon Lake, Random House, 1981; and Walker Percy, The Second Coming, Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux, 1981). Doctorow’s imagination is visual, Percy’s attentive to speech and intellect. 
Doctorow's version of the family romance turns into a quest for status, power, and class. The story of 
his banal hero is a lesser achievement than The Book of Daniel. Percy’s strength lies in the philosophical- 
religious dimension of life as he translates the existential problems of the middle-class into compelling 
fiction. The Second Coming is Faulkner’s The Bear retold in terms of its traumatic event. With a 


marvelous ear for language and eye for social nuance and detail, Percy has difficulty in extricating - 


characters from situations. REW. 
John Dos Passos | | 


86-2030. Arrington, Phillip. The Sense of an Ending in MANHATTAN TRANSFER, AL, 54, 3, 
1982, 438-43. Although Dos Passos uses types, themes, and figures from the Old Testament visions of 
the End, Manhattan Transfer expresses a continuous history of beginnings and endings, not total 
despair. Fire engines replace Jehovah’s flames. The Apocalypse is the destruction of individuals. 
Agrarian America has lost to urbanization. The values that create America destroy ber. D:H.C. 
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86-2031. Poore, Dudley. On the Plain in Spain, VQR, 58, 1, 1982, 120-31. The Spanish sojourn of 
John Dos Passos occurred from fall 1919 to spring.1920 after his discharge from the American Army. ` 
His travels in the Madrid-La Mancha area, to which he was introduced by the young Spanish 
intellectual José Giner y Pantoja, at first created a sense of xenophobia since Spain was still rather 
isolated frorn Europe, but in visiting artistic masterpieces, Dos Passos found that a closer knowledge of 
the people created a more welcoming atmosphere. A visitto the writer Antonio Macbado de Assis was a 
moving climax to his stay. R.E.W. 


Theodore Dreiser D 


86-2032. Spangler, George M. The Distribution of Philosophic Commentary in the Pennsylvania 
Edition of SISTER CARRIE, AN&Q, 22, 9-10, 1984, 139. The Pennsylvania edition contains 41 such 
passages, whereas the number has been edited down to 26 in the standard text. The placement of these 
passages in the two editions shows that the Pennsylvania edition seems more rhythmically consistent, 
because in the later edition the excisions are far more numerous in some sections of the novel than they 
are in others. A.LD. 


Ralph Ellison 


86-2033. Winther, Per. Imagery of Imprisonment in Ralph Ellison's INVISIBLE MAN, BALF, 17, 3, 
1983, 115-19. Crucial events in the protaganist' career are set off against a background of chain and 
cage images which reinforce the notion that the invisible man’s story is one of interminable imprisonment. 

SEA. 


ei 


bs / Frederick Exley 


86-2034. Exley, Frederick. The Laureate of Alexandria Bay, Esquire, 105, 3, 1986, 214-18. [A 
reminiscence about life in the Thousand Islands, whose inhabitants believe that Exley will complete the 
trilogy begun some twenty years ago. He is working on it.] J.S.P. 


Wiliam Faulkner 
86-2035. Braswell, Mary Flowers. ‘“Pardners Alte": William Faulkner's Use of THE PARDONER’S 


TALE, ELN, 23, 1, 1985, 66-70. ‘‘Lizards in Jamshyd’s Courtyard” includes three adventurers, their 
mysterious, non-greedy old guide, and a framing villain. P.K. 


86-2036. Cohen, Philip. Faulkner's Player and his Pawns: the Source of a Metaphor, AN&Q, 23, 1-2, 
1984, 16-19. In Flags in the Dust, the early form of Sartoris, the author uses a chess metaphor. Since 
another earlier work, Mayday, is influenced by Cabell's Jurgen, so also is Flags. Comparisons of 
Faulkner’s two works with Cabell’s exhibits the author’s prowing artistic maturity. A.1.D. 


86-2037. Feldstein, Richard. Faulkner’s THE SOUND AND THE FURY: The Incest Theme, Al, 42, 
1, 1985, 85-98. Faulkner rejected the traditional plot in which characters were the author’s pawns and 
allowed them to be advocates of their own viewpoints. The incest motif becomes an ordering principle. 
Benjy’s attack on the Burgess girl is motivated by his confusing her with Caddy coming home from 
school. Quentin’s incest fantasy is mental but devastating enough to compel his suicide. These 
responses are completed by Jason’s material and Shegog’s spiritual manifestations of illicit desires. 
Faulkner’s mode of presentation enabled him to show fictional personae assuming responsibility for 
previously unrepresentable wishes. R.R. 


? 


86-2038. Schmidtberger, Loren. Names in ABSALOM, ABSALOM!, AL, 55, 1, 1983, 83-8. The 
“naming motif," introduced early in the first chapter of Absalom, Absalom! and formed by a 
""Chorus'' of Compsons' conjectures, reveals Sutpen’s tragic flaw; his "omission of names’’ denies 
history and family. D.H.C. 


86-2039. Selzer, John L. ''Go Down, Moses'' and GO DOWN, MOSES, SAmF, 13, 1, 1985, 89-96. 
Readers of the short story judge protagonist Stevens favorably, but seen in the light of the six stories that 
preceded it in Go Down, Moses he does not come off so well. E.E.W. 
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86-2040. Toolan, Michael. The Functioning of Progressive Verbal Forms in the Narrative of GO 
DOWN, MOSES, Lang&S, 16, 2, 1983, 211-30. The progressive verb forms in Go Down, Moses are 
expressive of the viewpoint of a character with whom the narrator is aligned. They do not express any 
‘‘neutral’’ facts about a situation, but reflect the character's (and narrator's) intense involvement and 
subjective perspective of the situation. S.K.A. 


Herman Fetzer 


86-2041. Phillipson, John S. Herman Fetzer, an Ohio Falstaff, OQ, 28, 4, 1985, 134-40. Archives of 
the University of Akron, housing the Fetzer Papers, reveal that this newspaperman wrote entertaining 
fiction and poetry under the pseudonym of Jake Falstaff until his death in 1936 at the age of 35. He 
commanded more than a local fame, continued after his death by publication of a book of poetry, The 
Bulls of Spring (commended by Carl Sandburg), three short novels about life on an Ohio farm 
assembled from newspaper columns, and, in 1969, a final anthology of poetry and prose compiled by 
his wife. J;S.P. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


86-2042. Fetterley, Judith. Who Killed Dick Diver? The Sexual Politics of TENDER IS THE NIGHT, 
Mosaic, 27, 1, 1984, 111-28. The increasing feminization of American culture killed Dick Diver in 
Tender is the Night. Fitzgerald inverted traditional sexual politics and considered the plight of men 
defined by women. By encouraging readers to sympathize with Dick Diver, Fitzgerald actually 
promoted the institutionalized sexism that the novel overtly denied. The author drew much of the novel 
from his struggle for survival against Zelda, which, as a sane, male, wage-earning writer, he won.C.Z. 


86-2043. Gervais, Ronald J. Fitzgerald’s ‘*Boats against the Current’’ and Bergson's Doctrine of the 
Vital Impetus, AN&Q, 22, 9-10, 1984, 140-1. Not only does the current and water theme appear in the 
final lines of Gatsby, it is pervasive in the novel. In a letter Fitzgerald wrote that he had been reading 
Bergson, among others. Likely the novel shows a debt to Bergson's philosophy. A.I.D. 


86-2044. Parr, Susan Resneck. Individual Responsibility in GATSBY, VOR, 57, 4, 1981, 662-80. In 
The Great Gatsby, Nick Carraway expects male integrity even when Gatsby and Tom conceal the truth. 
Daisy’s final detachment has to overcome no resentment in Nick. Aware of the myth surrounding 
Gatsby and Daisy, Nick, sexually biased, creates another myth. He assumes that he and Gatsby have 
moral freedom but Daisy not. She sees herself as a dependent playing the role of the fool. Gatsby sees 
no growth in her, and Nick overlooks her choices including her role in Myrtle’s death. Nick is unaware 
of contradictions in his own narrative, asserting that Gatsby is a product of a cultural dream yet saying 
also that he is purposeful. Nick wants control over the world but is immature in holding to false myths. 

R.E.W. 


86-2045. Quirk, Tom. Fitzgerald and Cather: THE GREAT GATSBY, AL, 54, 4, 1982, 576-91. 
Fitzgerald respected Cather's work and recognized the influence of A Lost Lady on The Great Gatsby, 
especially in a parallel paragraph. He failed to recognize the larger influences of Alexander’s Bridge 
and Paul’s Case (also thematically similar to Fitzgerald’s Absolution, originally intended as a prologue 
to Gatsby). Unlike Cather, who cultivated artistic detachment, Fitzgerald achieved imaginative 
coherence in Gatsby through his emotional involvement with his material. D.H.C. 


Nick Aaron Ford 
86-2046. O'Daniel, Therman B. In Memoriam: Nick Aaron Ford (1904-1982), BALF, 17, 3, 1983, 
99. The late Nick Aaron Ford was a man of many talents — a gifted teacher, a fine scholar, and a 
perceptive literary critic. S.K.A. 
Robert Frost 
86-2047. Hart, Thomas Elwood. Frost's THE ROAD NOT TAKEN: Text-Structure and Poetic 
Theory, Lang&S, 17, 1, 1984, 3-43. The text of The Road Not Taken shows considerable evidence that 
Frost deliberately worked out patterns of association which, by exploiting etymological implications, 
interrelate various levels of textual structure: the literal meaning, the metaphors, the irony, the 
parodistic component, the stanzaic form, and even intricacies of sound-play. S.K.A. 


See also 86-1830. 
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Charlie Fuller 


86-2048. Baraka, Amiri. The Descent of Charlie Fuller into Pulitzerland and the Need for African- 
American Institutions, BALF, 17, 2, 1983, 51-4. In Fuller's Zooman and the Sign one hears the voice 
of the most reactionary sector of the black middle class. The creation of independent black institutions ` 
is the only thing that can save black artists from making the descent into Pulitzerland in the sense that 
what the Pulitzer people are rewarding is a world outlook that serves their own or is identical with it. 
S.K.A. 


William Gaddis : 


86-2049. Moore, Steven. Additional Sources for William Gaddis's THE RECOGNITIONS, AN&Q, 
22, 7-8, 1984, 111-15. New sources can now be added to those given in the 1982 Nebraska Press 
"annotated edition: Saltus's The Anatomy of Negation, The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, Butler's 
The Way of All Flesh and Ortega's The Revolt of the Masses. A ID. 


‘ Ernest J. Gaines 


w 


86-2050. Roberts, John W. Individual and the Community i in Two Short Stories by Ernest J. Gaines, 
BALF, 18, 3; 1984, 110-13. The interaction between the community and the individual, along with its 
role in the shaping of human personality, is a primary concern of Ernest J. Gaines in much of his fiction: 
A Long Day in November and The Sky is Gray are examples. S.K.A. 


Jack Geider 


86-2051. Dubbe, P.D. SQUARE IN THE EYE — Jack Gelder, Triveni, 51, 1, 1982, 29-35. Square in 
the Eye (1966) is a ''funny and sad’’ commentary on marital disintegration, which reflects the general 
erosion of traditional values in society. Flashbacks and Flashforwards underline the incoherence of 
20th-century life, while the novel’s brutal language shocks the audience out of its complacent 


acceptance of permissiveness and impersonality. . D.W.A. 
' Paul Green 

See 86-2112. 

Hazel Hall 


86-2052. Andrews, Marcia S. ‘‘When Silence Has Its Way With You'': Hazel Hall (1886-1924), 
W&L, 1, 1980, 87-107. Hall's first volume of poetry, Curtains, reveals experimentation with form, 
compassion for the human condition without sentimentality, a personal participation with the reader, an 
affinity with nature despite her invalidism, the symbolic meaning and beauty in the commonplace 
(needlework). Her second volume of poetry, Walkers, is perhaps excessively autobiographical and 
includes repetitious themes and rhymes. Her final volume, Cry of Time, contains her best poetry, 
focusses on the inevitability of death yet values endurance and faith in life, and shows an identification 
with and De for women and their problems. J.E.M. 


Helene Hanff 


86-2053. 84 CHARING CROSS ROAD to be a Brodway Play, ABC, 3, n.s., 6, 1982, 12-13. Frank 
Doel, London bookstore manager, carried on a long correspondence with Helene Hanff, writer. When 
Doel died, Hanff decided to publish their correspondence, which, adapted for the stage by James 
Roose-Evans, opened in London, in 1981, for an extended run. Previous adaptations had been mounted 
without Hanff's consent. The London play is to appear on Broadway. | A.ID, 


Lorraine Hansberry 


86-2054. Wilkerson, Margaret B. The Sighted Eyes and Feeling Heart of Lorraine pde BALF, 
17, 1, 1983, 8-13. Behind the vibrant theatre of the 1960s and 1970s stand the pioneering figures and 
themes crafted by Hansberry, who forced the American stage to a new level of excellence and human 
relevance. In play after play, she sensed the mood of her times and anticipated the future. S.K.A. 
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Ernest Hemingway 


86-2055. Brenner, Gerry. Are We Going to Hemingway's FEAST?, AL, 54, 4, 1982, 528-44. 
Examination of the drafts, revisions, fragments; and notes of A Moveable Feast (Items 121-189, John 
F. Kennedy Library) shows Mary Hemingway finished the book by collating (and sometimes creating) 
. the *'Preface,’' altering the order of the chapters (changing Hemingway's emphasis), making judicious 
and protective cuts, deleting.the ending of ‘‘Chapter Sixteen," and ''salvaging some excellent 
‘writing. ”’ ; D.H.C. 


86-2056. Doyle, N. Ann, and Neal B. Houston. Letters to Adriana Ivancich, HemR, 5, 1, 1985, 14-29. 
Examination of letters (dated April 2, 1950-Sept. 21, 1955) from Hemingway to Ivancich reveals his 
affection for her and his respect for her poetry and illustrations, especially her cover designs for Across 
the River and Into the Trees and The Old Man and the Sea. The letters deal with love, loneliness, 
. scandal, death, taxes, accidents, pain, illness, and despair. He often mentions their White Tower 
Corporation, a fictitious corporation representing their mutual respect and joint creative efforts. 
[Reprint from The Library Chronicle of the University of Texas at Austin, n.s. 30, 1985.] D.H.C. 


86-2057. Eby, Cecil D. The Soul in Ernest Hemingway, SAmF, 12, 2, 1984, 223-6. Two of the rare 
instances in which Hemingway used tlie word soul are in his short story Now I Lay Me and his novel A 
Farewell to Arms. Both instances stem from his being wounded by an explosion in his dugout in World 
War I. E.E.W. 


86-2058. Johnston, Kenneth J. The Songs in Hemingway's THE SNOWS.:., AN&Q, 23, 3-4, 1984, 

46-9. Two songs are parts of Cole Porter lyrics and a Mother Goose rhyme, set to music. These works 

weave à pattern of allusions which intensify themes of lost love, sexual affairs, and declining talent. 
A: D. 


86-2059. Kerner, David. The Manuscripts Establishing Hemingway's Anti-Metronomic Dialogue, 
AL, 54, 3, 1982, 385-96. Examination of anti-metronomic passages of the same pattern as those in A 
Clean, Well-Lighted Piace in the mss of To Have and Have Not, Homage to Switzerland, The 
Three- -Day Blow, and The Sun Also Rises establishes Hemingway's intention for the anti-metronomic 
passages (addressed by Warren Bennett and others) of A Clean, Well-Lighted Place to stand. D.H.C. 


86-2060. Miller, Linda Patterson. Gerald Murphy and Ernest Hemingway, Part I, SAmF, 12, 2, 1984, 
129-44, Although Hemingway was indebted to his friends the Murphys for financial assistance and 
physical and psychological support, he came in retrospect to blame them for his broken marriage. He 
later wrote a thinly disguised indictment of Gerald in A Moveable Feast (1964). E.E.W. 


86-2061. Miller, Linda Patterson. Gerald Murphy and Ernest Hemingway: Part II, SAmF, 13, 1, 1985, 
1-13. After divorcing his first wife and blaming Murphy for the broken marriage, Hemingway 
remarried, but the friendship of the two men slowly disintegrated, not in an open quarrel but in "ran 
open inattention.’ Hemingway’s sensitivity and insecurity led him to lash out almost forty years later 
in his thinly veiled and bitter characterization of Murphy in A Moveable Feast (1964). E.E.W.. 


86-2062. Monteiro, George. Hemingway’s Colonel, HemR, 5, 1, 1985, 40-5. In Across the River and 
Into the Trees, Colonel Cantwell’s appreciation of Renata and her portrait and his choice of the living 
Renata is an enrichment of Pater's aesthetic approach in the ‘“Conclusion’’ to the first edition of The 
Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry. Cantwell is both a *'receiver of intense impressions'' and a 
"*would-be creator’’ of intense experiences. This aestheticism, which permeates the book, is especially 
evident in his receptivity to shapes, smells, and colors during his visit to the market. D.H.C. 


86-2063. Odsley, Bernard. EL PUEBLO ESPANOL: ‘‘The Capital of the World’, SAmF, 13, 1, 
1985, 103-10. Hemingway’s neglected short story compresses the material of an ordinary novel into a 
dozen pages of print to give a brilliant picture of Spanish society on the eve of the Civil War. It shows 
too the interaction between movies and print-fiction, and deserves analysis of theme, technique, and 
social commentary. : E.E. Wi 


86-2064. Reynolds, Michael S. Putting On the Riff, HemR, 5, 1, 1985, 30-1. Jake's reference to 
Rivera and the Riff during the Burguete breakfast in The Sun Also Rises is an example of Hemingway's 
humor: His acquaintance with Colonel Charles Sweeney increased Hemingway’s interest in the Riffian 
war. [Sections of Riff Aviators Reply to Critics (Paris Tribune, Nov. 29, 1925) are included.] D.H.C. 
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86-2065. Steinke, James. Hemingway’s IN ANOTHER COUNTRY and NOW I LAY ME, Henk, 5, 
1, 1985, 32-9. Examination of subjects, events, characters, and moment-by-moment effects shows In 
Another Country is not closely linked to Now I Lay Me, one of the "Nick Adams Stories."' Nick suffers 
from different wounds and is more experienced than the unnamed soldier. He is closer to his 
experiences and tells his own story; but the older self of the narrator of In Another Country tells (and, 
unlike the younger self, understands) the major’s story. |. D.H.C. 


86-2066. Thornberry, Robert S. Hemingway’s CE SOIR Interview (1937) and the Battle of Teruel, 
HemR, 5, 1, 1985, 2-8. In a previously unrecorded interview by Charles Reber for the French 
Communist daily Ce Soir(Dec. 30, 1937), Hemingway discusses the battle at Teruel, Spain, and shares 
the general optimism prevailing in the Republican sector. [A well-footnoted, English translation of the 
interview is included. ] D.H.C. 


86-2067. Tintner, Adeline R. The Significance of D’Annuzio in ACROSS THE RIVER AND INTO 
THE TREES, HemR, 5, 1, 1985, 9-13. Although Gabriele D’Annunzio’s The Flame of Life and 
Hemingway’s Across the River and Into the Trees are novels of ''life and death in Venice,” significant 
similarities exist between the Hemingway work and Nottumo, the only work by D’ Annunzio praised by 
Cantwell. D’Annunzio’s daughter (his amanuensis) is the source of the name Renata, and both 
Hemingway-Cantwell and D’Annunzio are men ‘‘of action and of art.’’ Facts (e.g., emeralds, the 
wounded hand) from Notturno serve as props for the Hemingway novel. The spare language used by 
D'Annunzio during his illness is similar to Hemingway's compressed language. D.H.C. 


Zora Neale Hurston 


86-2068. Kubitschek, Missy Dehn. ''Tuh De Horizon and Back'': The Female Quest in THEIR EYES 
WERE WATCHING GOD, BALF, 17, 3, 1983, 109-15. Their Eyes provides an emblem of Hurston’s 
withdrawal from political concerns in favor of personal relationships. S.K.A. 


Jack Kerouac 


86-2069. Shulman, Jeff. A Juvenalian Source in Kerouac’s THE DHARMA BUMS, AN&Q, 23, 
9-10, 1985, 146. One name, ‘‘Cacoethes,’’ in the Bums owes its meaning and presence to Juvenal, 
Satire 7. Since the name is applied to Rexroth, the use may reflect animosity between the two authors. 

A.I.D. 


Norman Mailer 
See 86-2132. 
Clarence Major 


86-2070. Bradfield, Larry D. Beyond Mimetic Exhaustion: THE REFLEX AND BONE STRUCTURE 
Experiment, BALF, 17, 3, 1983, 120-3. By disrupting the mimetic tradition, Clarence Major discusses 
the inherent dishonesty of illusion. No longer is the determinism of plot in conflict with the freedom of 
characters, because plot is not used to develop story, and because characters are generated, not 
imitated. m S.K.A. 
86-2071. Mathur, S.C. Arthur Miller — A Realist, Triveni, 52, 4, 1984, 38-40. Miller's realism 
derives from his treatment of themes rather than choice of material, and from his experimentation in 
juxtaposing past and present to produce ''immediacy and intimacy.’’ Miller avoids ‘‘poetry’’ and 
"beauty, "' choosing instead powerful language that allows his plays to rise above the ordinary.D.W.A. 


Paul Ehnore More ! 


86-2072. Jamieson, T. John. Paul Elmore More and the Relevance of Life and Letters, UB, 22, 2, 
1982, 27-33. One of the leading humanist critics, More defined the relationship between life and letters 
as a need for literature to make an ethical comment on life. A stong influence on More, Irving Babbitt 
held the philosophy that ‘‘man must limit his material desires and seek the vision of the single, eternal, 
and changeless truth; the contemplative life therefore is not one of intellectual leisure but spiritual 
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labor." Toward the end of More's life, he ‘‘regretted that wisdom had come to him so late'' [and] 
"Sound a religion to be the practical application of philosophy to life.” J.B.B. 


S Frank Norris 


86-2073. Katz, Joseph. Frank Norris on the Battles of El Caney and San Juan Hill, SAmF, 12. 2, 1984, 
217-21. Although.Norris was present at the battle of El Caney in the Spanish American War, he was not 
at San Juan Hill. Nevertheless he reported on both battles in an interview published in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, August 28, 1898. [The text of the interview is reproduced. ] E.E.W. 


Flannery O’Connor 


86-2074. Bamberg, Marie Louise. A Note on the Motif of Midday Crisis in Flannery O'Connor's THE 
- VIOLENT BEAR IT AWAY, AN&Q, 23, 1-2, 1984, 19-21. Noon is used as a time reference for 
physical and spiritual crises. Though the meaning of all the pervasive sun references is very clear, 
added knowledge enriches criticism of the work. A.I.D. 


86-2075. Coulthard, A.R. From Sermon to Parable: Four Conversion Stories by Flannery O'Connor, 
AL, 55, 1,-1983, 55-71. O'Connor recognized the difficulty of ''depicting grace in fiction” and 
allowed her protagonists to live with their conversions in only four stories. Neither A Temple of the 
Holy Ghost nor The Artificial Nigger successfully dramatizes conversion because O’Connor abandons 
her comic vision before the conclusion. The synthesis of her moral and dramatic senses in Revelation 
and Parker's Back, her last stories, demonstrates her growth as a writer. D.H.C. 


86-2076. Martin, W.R. The Apostate in Flannery O'Connor's EVERYTHING THAT RISES... , 
AN&Q, 23, 7-8, 1985, 113-14. The central character of the story may be intentionally an allusion to the 
Roman Emperor, Julian, called the Apostate. Such an identification heightens the irony in tbe story. It 
is useful to note that there are parallels between the two Julians’ treatment of their mothers. A.I.D. 


Eugene O'Neill 


86-2077. Monroe, John G. Charles Gilpin and the Drama League Controversy, BALF, 16, 4, 1982, 
139-41. Gilpin's performance on Broadway in the title role of The Emperor Jones marked the zenith of 
his career. Gilpin performed the role of the emperor roughly 1500 times before his death in 1930. 

S.K.A. 


Walker Percy 
See 86-2029. 


Jayne Anne Phillips 


86-2078. Edelstein, David. The Short Story of Jayne Anne Phillips, Esquire, 104, 6, 1985, 106, 
109-12. Although Phillips's work seems confessional, she says it really isn't. As a child she enjoyed 
telling stories, and in college she read and wrote a lot, wanting a career as a poet; but when the Iowa’ 
Writers’ Workshop offered financial help for a prose writer, she accepted it. Her first success came with 
Black Tickets and word-of-mouth praise by readers and booksellers. Solid and good, she'll be around 
for a long while. J.S.P. 


Sylvia Plath 


86-2079. Coyle, Susan. Images of Madness and Retrieval: An Exploration of Metaphor in THE BELL 
JAR, SAmF, 12, 2, 1984, 161-74. Plath's autobiographical novel is filled with metaphor — of death, 
revolt, dislocation, failure of language, alienation, loss of self, madness, rebirth, and regaining of self 
— as the protagonist Esther moves from a world bad as a nightmare into a bright new life. E.E.W. 


86-2080. Staton, Shirley F. The Great Divide: Gender in Sylvia Plath’s Short Fiction, W&L, 2, 1982, 
206-21. Plath experienced the world as a series of power struggles, and in her short stories she tended to 
locate these antagonistic dualisms in actual male and female figures. Her stories reflect various 
biographical factors that shaped her attitudes toward the conflict of male and female: her relationship 
with her parents, her early acceptance and later rejection of the Romantic Dream, and ber marriage to 
Ted Hughes. C.G.W. 
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l Katherine Anne Porter 


86-2081. Walter, James. Revolution and Time: Laura in FLOWERING JUDAS, Rena, 38, 1, 1985, 
26-38. The progression of Laura's aversion from life's contraries and her consequent loss of the 
capacity for moral initiative is dramatized in the earlier parts of Flowering Judas. Her flight from the 
United States to Mexico, her joining a Marxist revolutionary group, her withdrawal into private 
‚stoicism are stages in her pursuit of a pure timeless realm. She seeks a timeless state because she 
perceives time to be her enemy. Her closure to a creative power in time causes her to miss ‘signals in art 
and nature potentially mediating a timeless verity of love that alone could give a measure of 
contentment to her changing life.” i G.A.C. 


Ezra Pound 


86-2082. Bell, Ian F.A. A Marginality of Context: Dobson's Gautier and Pound's Mauberly, AN&Q, 
22, 9-10, 1984, 141-3. Pound seems to be alluding to Gautier's Ars Victrix as translated by Dobson. 
Mauberly cannot discriminate the impressiveness of Gautier's works in the clearly uneven Dobson 
translation which varies in quality. A.I.D. 


86-2083. Kimpel, Ben D., and T.C. Duncan Eaves. Ezra Pound on Hitler's Economic Policies, AL, 
29.45 1983, 48-54. Pound, influenced by Wyndham Lewis's Hitler, praised Hitler's economic policies 
(e.g., just price, exposure of inflation, control of the market, protection of purchasing power), but 
distrusted his personality. Pound's reading of Secret Conversations, 1941-1944 (Hitler's informal 
conversations) prompted his inclusion of Hitler in The Cantos. D.H.C. 


86-2084. McCormick, John. George Santayana and Ezra Pound, AL, 54, 3, 1982, 413-33. Letters, 
dated 1937 to 1952, between Pound and Santayana (and to Daniel Cory) trace their relationship and 
address such topics as ideograms, philosophy, Judaism, Italian Fascism, and collaboration with T.S. 
Eliot on a book about reforming American.education. Santayana's punctiliousness in answering 


Pound's x may have been mistaken for sympathy for Pound's views, D.H.C. 
Thomas Pynchon 
See 86-2132. 
Ishmael Reed 


86-2085. Fox, Robert Elliot. Blacking the Zero: Toward a Semiotics of Neo-Hoodoo, BALF, 18, 3, 

1984, 95-9. Reed has helped to reappropriate literature to the people by rooting novelistic language in 

popular; speech and culture in a non-banal and non-condescending manner. His Neo-Hoodooism 

employs folk roots: an aesthetic drawn from the public domain, through shaped and instigated by the 

individual artisvhoungan. S.K.A. 
| Mike Resnick 


86-2086. Kiplinger, Christina. AJ the Way, the Hard Way, OQ, 28, 4, 1985, 141-3. Known now for 
his work in science fiction and fantasy, Resnick between 1964 and 1976 published over 200 books 
under pseudonyms, only three of them science fiction. Now financially secure, he has turned to 
Goreng but since 1981 has published 14 science fiction novels, works that he calls ‘‘moral parables."' 
J.S.P. 


George Santayana 
See 86-2084. 
May Sarton 

86-2087. Woodward, Kathleen. May Sarton and Fictions of Old Age, W&L, 1, 1980, 108-27. Sarton's 
works before 1973, such as Kinds of Love and Piant Dreaming Deep, depict a predominantly graceful, 
meditative, romantic aging process. With old age women, too, may finally achieve wholeness and 
wisdom through socially detached creative processes. From 1973 on, Sarton’s views on aging become 
more sophisticated. She acknowledges the oppressiveness of society on the elderty and the mental and 
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physical limitations the aging process imposes, paces on women, in works such as Journal of ` | 


Solitude and As We Are Now. RR LEM. 
Delmore Schwartz 


86-2088. Fraser, Russell. Delmore Schwartz and the Death of the Poet, MOR, 18, 4, 1979, 592-605. 
[Fraser presents a sketch of the poet's life together with some considerations of E language poetry 
and society’s view of its creators in the 20th century.] i N d .R.K. 


Anne Sexton: | 


86-2089. George, Diana Hume. Beyond the Pleasure Principle: Anne Sexton's THE DEATH BABY, 
HSL, 15, 2, 1983, 75-92. Anne Sexton's Death Baby reconciles the contrary theories of death of 
Sigmund Freud and Ernest Becker, presenting poetically the workings ofthe unconscious menta] mind. 
Each poem in this sequence of six provides progressive psychoanalytical insight, defying any separation 
of ''death wish’’ and ‘‘fear.’’ Taking control of each, the poet, Fee: her psychosis, revéals our 
""normal'' neurosis. L.D.G. 


Ntozake Shange 


86-2090. Richards, Sandra L. Conflicting Impulses in the Plays of Ntozake Shange, BALF, 17, 2, 
1983, 73-8. One of the most outstanding features of Shange's dramuturgy is a dialectic between de felt 
constrictions of the social order and the perceived limitlessness of the natural order. S.K.A. 


Tess Slesinger ` ; 


86-2091. Sharistanian, Janet. Tess Slesinger’s Hollywood Sketches, MQR, 18, 3, 1979, 429-38. 
Examination of Slesinger’s incomplete ms reveals the beginnings of a novel about Hollywood as 
experienced and perceived by workers at all levels in the film industry. (Illus.) J.R.K. 


Gertrude Stein ` 


86-2092. Cohen, Milton ‘A. Black :Brutes and Mulatto Saints: The Racial Hierarchy of ‘Stein’ D 
MELANCTHA, BALF, 18, 3, 1984, 119-21. Gertrude Stein's attempt to categorize the blacks in 
Melanctha according to their basic natures is tainted by culfural bias. S.K.A. 


86-2093. Raab, Lawrence. Remarks as Literature: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALICE B. TOKLAS 
by Gertrude Stein, MQR, 17, 4, 1978, 480-93. Stein rendered literary description through the use of 
remarks, a technique that paralleled the Cubist paintings of her contemporaries. J.R.K. 

| John Steinbeck ' 


86-2094. Hughes, Robert S., Jr. Steinbeck Stories at the Houghton Library: A Case for Authenticity of 
Four Unpublished Texts, HarvLB, 30, 1, 1982, 87-95. Imagery, theme, and clearly-attested provenance 
argue that The Days of Long Marsh, East Third Street, The Nail, and EE by 
Steinbeck. B. YF. 


86-2095. Motley, Warren. From Patriarcy to Matriarchy; Ma Joad’s Role in THE GRAPES OF 
WRATH, AL, 54, 3, 1982, 397-412. In The Grapes of Wrath, the Joad family shifts from the 
individualism of a patriarchy to the communal cooperation of a matriarchy. Dispossession and 
migration diminish the meri's work, but leave intact the women's. Ma Joad's belief in communal values 
passes to Rose of Sharon, Tom, and a future generation. The transition dramatizes the theories on 
matriarchal and patriarchal structures presented in anthropologist Robert Briffault'S The Mothers. 
D.H.C. 


Wallace Stevens: 


86-2096. Brogan, Jacqueline Vaught. Wallace Stevens' TWO FIGURES IN DENSE VIOLET LIGHT, 
AN&Q, 23, 3-4, 1984, 49-50. The poem appears with either," Light" or "Night" in its title. The use of 
Night seems closer to the author's intentions, because Ge use supports the imagery of the poem, 
whereas Light undermines it. A ID. 
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86-2097. Kertzer, J.M. The Argument of Wallace Stevens: ''a logic of transforming certitudes”’, 
Mosaic, 28, 1, 1985, 27-43. By examining where Stevens's poetic thought starts or how it arises, how 
he develops intricate and logical strategies, and how he proposes goals that poetry aims at, reaches, or 
fails to reach, Stevens's ‘‘poetry of thought’’ can be seen as poetic argument. His arguments appear 
often circular, ambiguous, or inconclusive because they deliberately contest themselves rather than 
exhibit poor logic. Stevens uses these arguments to observe and illustrate the tendencies of thought to 
diverge in opposing directions in a ''logic of transforming certitudes’’. CL. 


Caroline Gordon Tate 


86-2098. Horsford, Howard C. Letters of Caroline Gordon Tate to Sally Wood Kohn, 1925-37, PULC, 
44, 1, 1982/3, 1-24. The letters of Mrs. Tate, included in the Tate holdings, have been augmented by 
letters of Mrs. Tate to Kohn. Kohn and Tate, both writers, exchanged friendly letters about literature 
and literary personalities, though the content is not self-consciously literary. Hart Crane, for a time, 
occupies Mrs. Tate's thoughts. The letters are filled with personal remarks about practicing writers 
who, from time to time, used the Tate's home as their base of operations. A ID 


Melvin B. Tolson 


86-2099. Hansell, William H. Three Artists in Melvin B. Tolson’s HARLEM GALLERY, BALF, 18, 
3, 1984, 122-7. The three artists portrayed in Harlem Gallery are fundamentally optimistic. Like 
Tolson himself, they create original art forms to explore and portray the black experience in both its 
particular and its universal significance. S.K.A. 


Jean Toomer 


86-2100. Bush, Ann Marie, and Louis D. Mitchell. Jean Toomer: A Cubist Poet, BALF, 17, 3, 1983, 
106-8. By compressing many images into one moment in Nullo and Storm-Ending, Toomer adopts the 
Cubist non-sequential movement in synchronic time. S.K.A. 


86-2101. Rice, Herbert W. Repeat Images in Part One of CANE, BALF, 17, 3, 1983, 100-5. Images of 
songs and chants, fire and smoke, dusk, planting and harvesting of crops and the cane recur in part one 
of Jean Toomer's Cane. ; S.K.A. 


John Updike 


86-2102. Barnes, Jane. John Updike: A Literary Spider, VOR, 57, 1, 1981, 79-98. In Too Far to Go 
and Problems (1979), the narrator faces a conflict of past illusions and present demands as parent- 
husband. Early on, his mother is the muse of transcendence; later, women and art are the mysteries to be 
understood. A mistress repeats the father-mother tension of romantic vs. dutiful expectations. Too Far 
to Go recollects the Maple stories without their stylistic excess. These stories about the narrator 
irradiate finely spun structures. For him, the distractions of talent are uppermost when the moral grasp 
is weakest. The narrator becomes the artist of his private life. In the late story Domestic Life in 
America, the opposites cease to clash as the narrator more nearly knows what he wants in life. R.E.W. 


See also 86-2132. 
Gore Vidal 
86-2103. Montrose, David. Riding His Hobby Horses, NSt, Aug. 20, 1982, 18. In Pink Triangle and 
Yellow Star (1982), Vidal sets forth political and literary crises having their grounding in views of 
right-wing monetarists. He also espouses a conspiracy theory in allying academic Hacks (his term) to 
the Bank (the banking system) as preservers of the status quo. Despite these views, his notable style 
makes him into an astute literary critic and a stimulating political prophet. R.E.W. 
Edith Wharton 


86-2104. Funston, Judith E. XINGU: Edith Wharton's Velvet Gauntlet, SAmF, 12, 2, 1984, 227-34. 
In Xingu, Wharton threw down the gauntlet and repaid Henry James in kind for his criticism of her in 
his sketch The Velvet Glove. E.E.W. 
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86-2105. Gibson, ‘Mary Ellis. Edith Wharton and the Ethnography of Old New York, SAmF, 13, 1, 
1985, 57-69. Wharton's novels The House of Mirth (1905), The Custom of the Country (1913), arid 
The Age of Innocence (1920) reveal her ambivalence toward change and give three detailed treatments 
of New York society. Magic, promiscuity, and disease are social symbols of the way the old cosmos is 
swept away. KS , : EEW. 


86-2106. Michelson, Bruce. Edith Wharton’s House Divided, SAmF, 12, 2, 1984, 199-215. Deeply 
influenced by naturalistic drama, Wharton in her novel The House of Mirth (1933) questioned reality 
and considered the problem of cutting through the pretenses of living to find self. E.E.W. 


86-2107. Smith, Allan Gardner. Edith Wharton and the Ghost Story, W&L, 1, 1980, 149-59. 
Wharton's contributions to the ghost story have gone unnoticed because she is concerned with 
' . suppressed natural horror within women’s minds, frequently of a sexual nature, rather than the 
supernatural horror of apparitions. Haunting the everyday lives of her characters are suppressed, 
socially inappropriate desires or ghosts that project themselves into the external world in disguised 
forms. These projections often produce the conflicts in her ''ghost stories.” J.E.M. 


William Carlos Williams - 


86-2108. Ollier, Jacqueline. La dynamique poétique de [The Poetic Dynamism of] William Carlos 
Williams, EA, 36, 1, 1983, 45-56. Williams’ exceptional personal vitality, expressed through his work 
as a doctor, his numerous love-affairs, and his activities as painter, lecturer and journalist, is 
everywhere apparent in his poetry, both in the choice of vocabulary and in the rhythm. His poems are 
filled with the same energy that impels the natural world by means of its sexual bipolarity. Though 
strongly attracted to Cubism, he saw its vehemence as requiring control. For him, poems were 
machines, made up of words cleaned as if by acid from their everyday grime, and with the most banal 
expressions given new force by the rhythmical structure in which they were placed. (In French) D.M J. 


86-2109, Sibiey, Gay. Documents of Presumption: The Satiric Use of the Ginsberg Letters in William 
Carlos Williams' PATERSON, AL, 55, 1, 1983, 1-23. Williams's inclusion of two letters from Allen 
Ginsberg in Book IV of Paterson is satiric and shows he recognized, and wanted his readers to 
recognize, the presumption of the young poet. Book I prepares for the discord of Book II, which 
introduces the issue of presumption. Paterson is both presumptuous and powerless against presumption. 
Cress’s letters are ‘‘self-damning in their presumption.’’ In Book III, the harangue against libraries is 
Faitoute's; Williams does not condone the new poets’ presumptuous ‘‘dismissal of inherited culture. "7 
The inclusion in Book V of Ginsberg’s poem, similar in style to Williams’s, and letter, different in tone 
and treatment, ‘‘affirms the Pater/Son alliance'' and negates the satire of Book IV. D.H.C. 


86-2110. Stefanelli, Maria Anita. A Stylistic Analysis of Williams's THE DESCENT, Lang&S, 16, 2, 
1983, 187-210. The structural components of The Descent are characterized by a parallelism of the 
oppositional kind, built upon the basic paradigm descent/ascent, which results in a metaphorical 
tension between present and past. S.K.A. 


Edmund Wilson 


86-2111. Lee, Hermione. A Voracious Curiosity, NSt, Jan. 16, 1981, 18-19. The concreteness of 
Wilson’s journals and his noncommittal appetite for details, as with those of a Chinese flophouse, 
appearing in The American Jitters, are notable. He has an ear for talk, and eye for intimate details, and a 
taste for an amatory eating which is related to his gourmandising intellect. His journals reveal a man 
sensually susceptible to the stuff of life and neurotically anxious to control it. For Wilson, the mastery 
of details is a mastery of emotions; he has an extraordinary capacity for meshing the historical, literary, 
political, and personal as in The Thirties. ‚R.E.W. 


Richard Wright | 


86-2112. Brazinsky, Judith Giblin. The Demands of Conscience and the Imperatives of Form: The 
Dramatization of NATIVE SON, BALF, 18, 3, 1984, 106-9. In its greater length and greater range of 
narrative technique, the novel manages to explore the life of Bigger Thomas in all its horrible 
. dimensions without alienating the reader. Paul Green could not bring Wright's Bigger to the stage 

` intact. If Bigger emerges in the play as a simpler and more sympathetic character, it is not ‘because 
i a 
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Green could not, in good conscience, retain Wright’s determinism; it is because, as a playwright, aware 
of the demands of his craft, he could not make Bigger otherwise. S.K.A. 


86-2113, Butler, Robert James. Wright's NATIVE SON and Two Novels by Zola: A Comparative. 
Study, BALF, 18, 3, 1984, 100-5. Zola’s Thérèse Racquin and La Bête Humaine, like Wright's 
Native Son, center on scenes of killing which are used as terrifying epiphanies of the social worlds their 
authors examine. To Wright's and Zola’s powerfully inventive imaginations, modern society had 
become a parody of itself. Instead of protecting life and fostering human value, it had degenerated into 
an environment of fear which blocked man's most deeply creative impulses, thereby bringing on 
terrible acts of self-destruction. S.K.A. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Drama 


86-2114. Bailey, A. Peter. A Look at the Contemporary Black Theatre Movement, BALF, 17, 1, 
1983, 19-21. Not all plays during the period from 1964 through 1970 were limited to yelling at 
"whitey'' or wallowing in despair. Many did provide audiences with penetrating insights into a wide 
variety of black experiences. S.K.A. 


86-2115. Boston, Taquiena, and Vera J. Katz. Witness to a Possibility: The Black Theatre Movement 
in Washington, D.C., 1968-1976, BALF, 17, 1, 1983, 22-6. Washington's strong contribution during 
the period between 1968 and 1976 was engendered by productions which stressed unity, love, 
self-praise, and glorification, passing on historical contributions and inner and collective strength. 


S.K.A. 
86-2116. Ceynowa, Andrzej. Black Theaters and Theater Organizations in America, 1961-1982: A 
Research List, BALF, 17, 2, 1983, 84-93. Lists 600 black theatre organizations. S.K.A. 


86-2117. Clark, VèVè A. Katherine Dunham’s TROPICAL REVUE, BALF, 16, 4, 1982, 147-52. A 
study of Dunham's contributions to American dance theatre provides an illuminating commentary on 
the facts of Dunham's theatre artistry. S.K.A. 


86-2118, Dewberry, Jonathan. The African Grove Theatre and Company, BALF, 16, 4, 1982, 128-31. 
The African Grove Theatre was initially established to entertain, but the Theatre's function evolved to 
include education as well as implicit participation in the black liberation struggle. And before it 
expired, it launched the career of the great Ira Aldridge, and sowed the seeds that would blossom into 
many black theatre companies. S.K.A. 


86-2119. Erickson, Steve. Opening Night in Outer Space, Esquire, 105, 3, 1986, 206-13. The Antenna 
Theater in Sausalito, founded by Chris Hardman, represents a new kind of theater — one that may use 
neither set, costumes, action, dialogue, or plot. Some deny that it is theater at all. Typical of its 
productions are Artery (in seventeen rooms, the audience being the cast), Vacuum (which toured 
Europe), and High School (produced in a school). One theater critic wrote that Hardman had '' jumped 
into the next century.” At least two of his plays won awards on the West Coast, and foundations are 
offering him money. In New York, Artery sold out in advance of production. J.S.P. 


86-2120. Fabre, Geneviéve. The Free Southern Theatre, 1963-1979, BALF, 17, 2, 1983, 55-9. The 
Free Southern Theatre is representative of the kind of theatrical activities that were conducted in the 
1960s and 1970s. Its involvement with the Civil Rights Movement and the historical and geographical 
circumstances turned it into a unique experiment. S.K.A. 


86-2121. Fletcher, Winona L. A Slender Thread of Hope: The Kennedy Center Black Theatre Project, 
BALF, 17, 2, 1983, 65-8. This special project of the Cultural Diversity Committee of the Kennedy 


Center has lifted the spirits of the black theatre artists. | S.K.A. 
86-2122. Hill, Anthony D. Rituals at the New Lafayette Theatre, BALF, 17, 1, 1983, 31-5. Doing 
plays is like doing rituals in the middle of a community of people. S.K.A. 


86-2123. Hill, Errol. S. Morgan Smith: Successor to Ira Aldridge, BALF, 16, 4, 1982, 132-5. Smith 
was a superior performer, a talented and painstaking actor of intelligence, and a careful elocutionist 
whose personal and artistic life was governed by a sure sense of taste and good judgment. S.K.A. 
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86-2124. Norflett, Linda Kerr. Rosetta LeNoire: The Lady and Her Theatre, BALF, 17, 2, 1983, 
69-72. Since the success of Bubbling Brown Sugarin 1975-76, its originator, Rosetta LeNoire, and her 
theatre, Amas Repertory, Inc., have received considerable public recognition and praise. S.K.A. 


86-2125. Pawley, Thomas D. Three Views of the Retuming Black Veteran, BALF, 16, 4, 1982, 
163-7. At a time when the black playwright was not being produced on Broadway, it was left to some 
white playwrights to reject the inherent injustice of the prevailing system and to awaken the conscience 
of America to deal fairly with the returning black veteran. S.K.A. 


86-2126. Perkins, Kathy Anne. Black Backstage Workers, 1900-1969, BALF, 16, 4, 1982, 160-3. 
Black designers, stage-hands, dressers, stage managers, producers, and directors have played a major 
role in tbe development of American Theatre in the 20th century. S.K.A. 


86-2127. Reitz, Rosetta. Hot Snow: Valaida Snow (Queen of the Trumpet Sings and Swings), BALF, 
16, 4, 1982, 158-60. Although Valaida Snow is remembered primarily as a musician and singer, she is 
representative of the many black performers who could play, sing, dance, act, compose, manage, and 
direct, S.K.A. 


86-2128. Robinson, Edward A. The Pekin: The Genesis of American Black Theatre, BALF, 16, 4, 
1982, 136-8. During the first decade of the 20th century, Robert Mott's Pekin Theatre not only 
showcased black theatrical talent, but it also provided Afro-American theater artists with an opportunity 
to master theatre craft and to promote the development of a black theatrical tradition. S.K.A. 


86-2129. Robinson, Vivian. The First Ten Years of AUDELCO, BALF, 17, 2, 1983, 79-81. One of 
the many activities of Audience Development Committee, Inc. is the presentation of annual awards for 
excellence in black theatre. The list of past AUDELCO A ward winners reads like a who's who of black 
theatre. S.K.A. 


86-2130. Vallillo, Stephen M. The Battle of the Black MIKADOS, BALF, 16, 4, 1982, 153-7. The 
Federal Theatre's Swing Mikado and Michael Todd's Hot Mikado both illustrate the interest mainstream 
American audiences of the 1930’s had in black performers. But these shows, produced and directed by 
whites, demonstrated white preconceptions of black performers’ abilities as much as they showcased 
those abilities. S.K.A. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Fiction 


86-2131. Douglass, Wayne J. Tricky Dick: Richard Nixon as a Literary Character, LJHum, 7, 2, 1981, 
15-23. Writers express hostility to Nixon by punishing fictional surrogates in the tradition of primitive 
satire. The allegorical rise and fall of the politician as self-made man exposes failings in American 
ideology. Resurrection of the slain surrogate suggests a mythic dimension to the character waich may 
transcend political satire's short time span. L.C.H. 


86-2132. Held, George. Men on the Moon: American Novelists Explore Lunar Space, MQR, 18, 2, 
1979, 318-42. Norman Mailer's Of a Fire on the Moon (Little, Brown, 1970), Saul Bellow’s Mr. 
Sammler's Planet (Viking Pr., 1970), and John Updike's Rabbit Redux (Knopf, 1971) uphold a 
socially conservative position which seeks to mediate between present and past rather than to address 
the relationship of present and future in the manner of Thomas Pynchon's forward-looking Gravity's 
Rainbow (Viking Pr., 1973). J.R.K. 


86-2133. Wilson, Charles P. American Naturalism and the Problem of Sincerity, AL, 54, 4, 1982, 
511-27. During the Progressive era, Jack London, Frank Norris, David Graham Phillips, Upton 
Sinclair, and other popular naturalists advocated a professional program for literary success involving 
“‘hard work, a synthesis of Romance and Realism, and sincerity'' and strongly resembling the advice of 
contemporary business manuals. The expanding literary marketplace encouraged American naturalism, 
but undermined its crucial tenet: sincerity. Ideas for writing projects began to originate with publishers 
and editors. Authors relied on ''conviction of narrative voice’’; sincerity became a learned attribute. 

: D.H.C. 


See also 86-1506. 
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Twentieth Century U.S. Poetry 


86-2134. Goldstein, Laurence. ‘‘The End of All Exploring"': The Moon Landing and Modern Poetry, 
MQR, 18, 2, 1979, 192-217. The lunar landing failed to elicit praise and commendation in the manner 
of Lindbergh’s flight because of modern poets’ vision that the technology thereby engendered tends to 
run amok while they also question the value of the mission itself. The astronauts, to their credit, may 
however, have refocused man’s attention on the earth and thus reinstilled the theme of homecoming as a 
dominant one in contemporary literature. J.R.K. 


Twentieth Century U.S. General 


86-2135. Mackethan, Lucinda M. I'LL TAKE MY STAND: The Relevance of the Agrarian Vision, 
VOR, 56, 4, 1980, 577-95. The Jeffersonian principle of the moral superiority of farming was involved 
in PH Take My Stand, which came out of Davidson's suggestion for a symposium on ''the self- 


| determinative principle” in Southern tradition and Tate's desire for a larger program to increase public 


perception of the problems of a technological society. The Vanderbilt faculty — Davidsón, Ransom, 
Tate, and Warren — who contributed, wanted to define a stable, harmonious design for human 
existence with regard to terrain, history, and inheritance. Actually, the great Southern writer grew out 
of disharmony. Tate and Warren show an inability to relate past to present and Ransom uses a historical 
image from his own essay to amplify his poetry. Agrarianism turns out to be not heritable. R.E.W. 


! 
| WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA 


Africa General 


86-2136. Attwell, David. The British Legacy in Anglophone African Literary Criticism, EinA, 11, 1, 
1984, 79-106. African criticism of African literature today reveals its British heritage in its provincial 
dependence on authoritarian western standards despite local attempts to define an African aesthetic and 
African literary values. B.E.W. 


86-2137. Haring, Lee. Folklore and the History of Literature, RAL, 16, 3, 1985, 297-318. Paulhan 
(1884-1968) recorded and translated more than 800 traditional Malagasy hainteny, poems of formulaic 
construction based on a dialogic exchange of metaphors. Hainteny have yet to be investigated as oral 
performance in a folklore genre and as a repository of folk history. E.E.W. 

86-2138. Brown, David Maughan. The Noble Savage in Anglo-Saxon Colonial Ideology, 1950-1980: 
‘Masai’ and ‘Bushmen’ in Popular Fiction, EinA, 10, 2, 1983, 55-77. The '' Noble Savage”. concept in 
fiction survived into the third quarter of the 20th century because it embodied the settler's nostalgia for 
the ‘‘good old days'' before African nationalism, it implied that some people remain unspoiled and thus 
offered hope for the future, it exonerated the colonist from the guilt of racism and provided a set of 
values by which he could identify so-called terrorists, and it became the necessary ideological ` 
compensation mechanism when revolution destroyed the state, as in KA s Mau-Mau uprising and 
Zimbabwe’ S war. E.E.W. 


86-2139. Suum Charles Ponnuthurai. Ethnicity and Alienation: the Asian African and His Response 
to Africa, JCL, 20, 1, 1985, 100-10. Man's awareness of his loneliness is intensified when he is 
associated with a community that has a ‘‘negative group identity.'' This is the case of the Asian in 
Africa, whose colonial role as middleman has led to much unwarranted and consciously misplaced 
animosity:today. Thus, Asian African writing reveals the contours of African life. C.W.M. 


86-2140. Schipper, Mineke. Toward a Definition of Realism in tbe African Context, NLH, 16, 3, 
1985, 559-75. Since reality is socially determined, dnd therefore relative, how does a writer succeed in 
conveying it? An ironic signal of such success is the censorship or imprisonment of the author, such as . 
Ngugi wa Thiong'o in Kenya. Many Africans were dissatisfied with European depictions of them. 


t 
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Chinua Achebe was prompted to become an author because of the distorted picture of Nigeria in Joyce 
- Cary's Mister Johnson and the racism of Conrad's essay An Image of Africa. Ngugi wa Thiong’o’s A 
Grain ‘of Wheat (London, 1967) is filled with factual details of the Mau Mau war for independence. 
Sembene Ousmane's God's Bits of Wood uses a multitude of sociolects expressing the complex social, 


ideological positions of his characters to create a new realistic: intertext. . R.R. 
See also 86-1531. 
AUSTRALIA 

- Joseph Furphy 


| 
86-2141. Wieland, James.. Australian EE and the Question of Historical Method: reading 


Lawson and Furphy, JCL, 20, 1, 1985, 17-35, Criticism should be inclusive of both the intrinsic 
(textual) and the extrinsic (historical) approaches. A study of two “‘multiple’’ texts (Joseph Furphy's 
Such is Life and Henry Lawson’s Rats) shows, deconstructively, what various critical interpretations 
have omitted. Reception theory is an important aspect of the historical method, showing that the *‘text’’ ` 
created by interpretation in CERS guided by **voices'' that remain in the ‘‘work’’ from the past. 

. C WM. 


Henry Lawson 


86-2142. Whitlock, Gillian: The Bush, the Barrack-Yard and the Clearing: ‘Colonial ‘Realism’ in the 
Sketches of Susanna Moodie, C.L.R. James and Henry Lawson, JCL, 20; 1, 1985, 36-48. The 
patriation process of World Literature can be analyzed ‘‘via'the development of the short story and 
sketch in the colonial periodical press. " Lawson and Moodie become self-conscious and move from 
the documentary to the colloquial and impressionistic, thus entering their worlds more authentically. 

James's early barrack-yard stories retain the documentary perspective, and therefore remain tied to . 
some conventions that are inappropriate to their setting or lifestyle. Consequently, these early writers 
had. to develop ‘‘the right voice to frame the narrative,” in their search for a national identity and 


self-awareness. C.W.M. 
See also 86-2141. | 
Patrick White 
See 86-2161. i 
Australia Fiction 


86-2143. Muecke, Stephen. Ideology Reiterated: The Uses of Aboriginal Oral Narrative, SoRA, 16, 1, 
1983, 86-101. ‘‘Normal’’ iterability, as opposed to radical iterability, reveals local discursive practices 
controlling production and distribution of Aboriginal oral narratives. If oral narratives are transformed 
from speech to writing and taken out of their original contexts, they can be interpreted as expressions of 
the Aborigines’ struggle to incorporate new social EE into traditional ideological narratives. 
W.S.G. 


Australia General 


86-2144. Breen, Jennifer. Against the Sheep Race, NSt, March 12, 1982, 19-20. Patrick White's A 
Fringe of Leaves (1976) is an allegory of how women might emerge: from Australian stock. The 
masculine principle unleashes the energy of many Australian women’s feminity, as is revealed in Miles 
Franklin’s My Brilliant Career (1901) and My Career Goes Bang (1946). Christina Stead pictures 
liberated females in For Love Alone (1945) and Miss Herbert (1976), British heroines, by contrast, are 
handmaidens to men. Australian women stand against the surge.of the colonial sheep race. R.E.W. 


‚86-2145. Goldie, Terry. The Necessity of Nobility: Indigenous People in Canadian and Australian 
Literature, ICL, 20, 1, 1985, 131-47. The Canadian Indian had a tradition on which a literary 
examination could be based, and so Indians were more easily fitted to the romantic and heroic roles that 
the colonizers provided. Thus, an identification with the Indian became, in part, a means fo rooting 
oneself in a new land. The lack of such tradition for the Australian Aborigine has meant the creation of 
“fantasy tribes and fantasy countries,’” in the colonizers’s depictions of them. C.W.M. 
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86-2146. Tiffin, Chris. Look to the New-Found Dreaming: Identity and Technique in Australian 
Writing, JCL, 20, 1, 1985, 156-70. The policy of integration and the denial of a universal Australian 
identity has led to the politicization of Aboriginal writing, and the associated concern with identity. 
There is a need for Aboriginal writers to communicate to the whites what is lost and ‘‘what might be 
regained'' in their culture; for, the present militancy in Aboriginal writing stresses only existing 
injustice, the continually changing contemporary concerns. C.W.M. 


CANADA 


Margaret Atwood 


86-2147. Davidson, Amold E., and Cathy N. Davidson. The Anatomy of Margaret Atwood’s 
SURFACING, Ariel, 10, 3, 1979, 38-54. Surfacing closely follows Frye’s archetypal mythic pattern 
of romance. The contemporary context of the novel does not subvert the central myth. G.R.T. 


86-2148. Weir, Lorraine. ‘Fauna of Mirrors’: The Poetry of Hébert and Atwood, Ariel, 10, 3, 1979, 
99-113. For Hébert’s woman the dreams of escape from the cycle of childhood, love and passion, and 
domesticity end in the negation of self and identity. For Atwood’s woman, too, existence does not 
ensure identity, yet she has the option of individual will which is denied to Hébert’s woman. G.R.T. 


Cyril Dabydeen 
See 86-2156. 
Robertson Davies 


86-2149. Hoy, Helen. Poetry in the Dunghill: The Romance of the Ordinary in Robertson Davies’ 
Fiction, Ariel, 10, 3, 1979, 69-98. Davies’ novels reveal a dual impulse towards romance and realism. 
Davies scrutinises the world of romance in the light of everyday realities, and exposes the limitations of 
the world of facts and reason ''within the context of a larger spiritual world.”’ G.R.T. 


Syivia Fraser 


86-2150. Irvine, Loma. Politicizing the Private: Sylvia Fraser’s PANDORA, Mosaic, 27, 2, 1984, 
223-33. The story of a young girl's growing up from her birth until age eight, Pandora illustrates a 
politicizing of her private beginnings which keeps women from full participation in adult life. By 
stressing her sexuality and rebellion, the myth of Pandora reflects the patriarchal attitudes characterizing 
women, which Fraser challenges by offering a new Pandora who transcends her environment as a 
symbol of hope. CZ. 


Northrop Frye 


86-2151. Kostelanetz, Richard. The Literature Professors’ Literature Professor, MQR, 17, 4, 1978, 
424-42. [A biographical sketch and edited interview with Northrop Frye accompany an examination of 
Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton Univ. Pr., 1957), the early reception and the status today.] (Illus.) 

J.R.K. 


Mavis Gallant 


86-2152. Knelman, Judith. Mavis Gallant, On Going it Alone, Graduate (Univ. of Toronto), 11, 3, 
1984, 10-12. [Gallant tells about leaving Montreal in 1950 and giving herself two years in Paris to 


become a writer.] P.M. 
Frederick Philip Grove 
86-2153. Thompson, Eric. Grove's Vision of Prairie Man, Ariel, 10, 4, 1979, 16-33. Grove's novels 
project man's fruitless attempt at shaping and controlling his destiny. G.R.T. 
A.M. Klein 


86-2154. Waddington, Miriam. The Function of Folklore in the Poetry of A.M. Klein, Ariel, 10, 3, 
1979, 5-19. Folklore elements in literature point to latent relationships between culture and literature, 
and a particular society and its writers. Klein interprets them and reveals their psychological implications. 
He often departs from their traditional interpretations to convey his own ideas. G.R.T. 
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Malcolm Lowry 


86-2155. Thomas, Mark. Strange Type: The Shoddy Commentary on Malcolm Lowry’s Poetry, 
AN&Q, 23, 5-6, 1985, 84-5. Too many critics slight Lowry’s poetry in citations of the man as artistic 
writer. Even those who do attempt favourable comments are often guilty of sloppy scholarship. We 


should be grateful for their notices, while we also deplore their errors. A.LD. 
Susanna Moodie 
See 86-2142, 
Michael Ondaatje 


86-2156. Mukherjee, Arun P. The Poetry of Michael Ondaatje and Cyril Dabydeen: Two Responses to 
Othemess, JCL, 20, 1, 1985, 49-67. Immigrant writers, because of their otherness (displacement), 
bring a diversity in theme and style to Canadian Literature. However, writers like Cyril Dabydeen, that 
express their otherness openly, experience difficulties in achieving recognition from ''established"' 
publishing houses and critics. A contrast of Dabydeen with Ondaatje shows that the latter poet is 
culturally dominated, that he denies his history, and follows an alien and ineffectual tradition of 
Romantic universalism. Thus, it is the apolitical other that is accepted. C.W.M. 


j Canada Fiction 
86-2157. Carpenter, David. The Literature of Abandonment in Canada, Mosaic, 28, 2, 1985, 111-23. 
“‘Geopiety’’ covers a broad range of emotional bonds between man and the land. Reverence for one's 


first place, be it ever so wild or its people coarse, cuts close to the heart of *'geopiety.’’ Canada, 
characterized by a terminally genteel literature which argues for the abandonment of that place, suffers 


by its authors’ pale affection or downright loathing. CZ. 
Canada General 

See 86-2145. 

GHANA 
Ayi Kwei Armah 


86-2158. Mamadu, Ayo. Reflections in a Pool: Armah’s Art on Artists and the Art, RAL, 16, 4, 1985, 
514-24. Armah sees the arts as a refuge from the squalor of life, and as a place of power for the artist. In 
his fiction, artists are characteristically involved in public roles, are alone, and suffer pain as the price 
for their vision, intense feeling, and articulateness. E.E.W. 


86-2159. Wright, Derek. The Early Writings of Ayi Kwei Armah, RAL, 16, 4, 1985, 487-513. 
Armah’s early short stories and essays foreshadow the themes of his later work: Africa’s oppression and 
continuing dependency under the mystique of Independence; the corruption of the post-Independence 
state; and despair and destruction in place of the expected social, political, and spiritual regeneration of 
the post-colonial world. E.E.W. 


Kofi Awoonor 
86-2160. Haynes, John. Song and Copy: the Relation Between Oral and Printed in Kofi Awoonor’s 
DIRGE, JCL, 20, 1, 1985, 118-29. The transition of oral ‘‘songs’’ into printed poetry (‘‘copy"’) ‘‘adds 
density of meaning and width of implication without ‘altering’ the actual words used.’’ Awoonor’s use 
of the song in his printed Dirge exemplifies this point. C.W.M. 
GUYANA 

Wilson Harris 


86-2161. Robinson, Jeffrey. The Aboriginal Enigma: HEARTOFDARKNESS, VOSS, and PALACE 
OF THE PEACOCK, JCL, 20, 1, 1985, 148-55. ‘‘In the three novels the nature of the alien can only be 
imagined as a projection of the subjective requirements of the author’s culture and time.’’ Thus, the 
authors continue to observe the aboriginals they depict with ambivalence rather than recognition and 
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acceptance. Conrad Et a colonial perspective that becomes the less antagonistic in Harris and 
White’s settler a ; Mo W,M. 


INDIA l 


O.P. Bhatnagar l 


86-2162. Das, Bijay Kumat. The Longer Poems of O.P. Bhatnagar, Triveni, 52, 4, 1984, 52-8. 
Bhatgagar's long poems are far more successful than his short ones in expressing his poetic vision. 
Adam and Eve portrays sexuality as the eternal mystery of human kind, while Scaling Heights focuses 
on loss of faith in God and The God Game suggests the futility of searching for God. Poems such as 
Look Homeward Angel and Beggars can be choosers criticize Indian custom and religion, and focus on 
how the rich and educated exploit the illiterate masses. D.W.A. 


Harindranath Chattopadhyaya 


86-2163. Reddy, K. Venkata. Harindranath Chattopadhyaya: A Mystic Turned Leftist, Triveni, 51, 1, 
1982, 23-7. Praised for his literary versatility, Chattopadhyaya considers the process of poetic creation 
in The Feast of Youth (1918), and directly and sensuously portrays the lover’s moods in Spring’ in 
Winter (1955). His devotional plays, all written in verse, dwell on the lives of significant religious 
personalities, while his social plays reveal a “deep commitment" to equalitarianism. D.W.A. 


G.K. Chettur 


86-2164. Raman, S: The Poetry of G.K. Chettur, Triveni, 51, 1, 1982, 49-55. As exemplified in The 
Shadow of God (1935), G.K. Chettur's singular accomplishment is his mastery of English verse forms, 
especially the sonnet. His nature poetry dwells on nature's solitude and the transcience of earthly 
beauty, while his philosophic poetry aims to comprehend one godhead in the ‘‘countless manifestations 
of human joys and sorrows.” ) D.W.A. 


Manoj Das 


86-2165. Biswal, TE Kumar. The Still Sad Story of Humanity: A Study of Manoj Das’ Short 
Stories, Triveni, 51, 3, 1982, 50-2. Beneath the laughter of Das’ short stories is the realization of 
human loneliness and ambitions. Typical is Sharma and the Wonderful Lamp, which symbolizes in the: 
lamp the crass values of modern commercialism; A Letter fromthe Last: Spring, which juxtaposes 
childhood innocence and adult hypocrisy; and The Kite, which portrays in the kite adult yearning for 
childhood mnocence. i D.W.A. 


Anita Desai 5 i 


86-2166. Ram, Atma. Shiv K. Kir and Ami Dis New Dimension in Indian English Fiction, 

Triveni, 52, 4, 1984, 32-40. Both Kumar’s novel, The Bone's Prayer (1979), and Desai's collection of 
short stories, Games at Twilight and Other Stories (1983), are concerned with defining reality. 
Although The Bone’s Prayer seems a ‘‘conventional love story,” the conduct of Sheila and Carol in 
their relationship with Suresh reveals the cultural incompatability of India and the West. Desai, while 
dwelling on various social evils, is more concerned with the ''inner life” of her characters. D WA. 


- Gauri Deshpande 


86-2167. Sharma, S.D. Gauri Deshpande's Poetry, Triveni, 51, 2, 1982, 50-3. Deshpande’s *'rare 

poetic instinct’ ' is her ability to interpret the “minutiae of our broken . Re 
celebrating man’s ability to persevere in the face of his own ‘ ‘puniness."” A Change of Seasons dwells 
on the human fear of physical weakness and Family Portraits depicts the forbearance required in the 
face of poverty, while Migraine, It Cames Slow, and Two Self Portraits consider the boredom, 
defeatism, and bewilderment pervasive in modern life. D.W.A. 


| Nisstin Ezekiel 
86-2168. Sharma, S.D. Nissim Ezekiel: A Modern Poem of the Have-nots, Triveni, 54, 2, 1985, 63-8. 
Much of Ezekiel’s poetry expresses the cause of the downtrodden. Yashwant Jagtap portrays how 
poverty stands in the way of true love,. Hangover stresses the. inequality of rich and poor in Indian 
society, and For a Friendly Critic indicates how poverty leads to moral degeneration. Advocating the 
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need for material prosperity and a life of religious activism, Ezekiel speaks as a humanitarian wishing to 
transform Indian society. D.W.A, 
Mohandas K. Gandhi 


86-2169. Pachegonkar, Krishna. Gandhi and the Romantics, Triveni, 51, 3, 1982, 20-7. Like 
Rousseau and the Romantics, Gandhi resists the tyranny of the intellect, asserts man’s innate goodness, 
opposes industrialization, and looks for the ‘‘natural man’’ uncorrupted by civilization. While Gandhi 
admits his indebtedness to Rousseau, Shelley, Tolstoy, and Emerson, he never mentions Wordsworth, 
despite their intellectual and spiritual kinship. D.W.A. 


See also 86-2172. 
Ruth Prawer Jhabvala 


86-2170. Jawaid, Kalpana. The East- West Encounter: A Dominant Theme in Ruth Prawer Jhabvala's 
Fiction, Triveni, 50, 4, 1982, 74-6. Having lived inside and outside India, Jhabvala is admirably suited 
to write of the East-West encounter. Her novels reveal how Indians must be sensitive to particularly ` 
Indian ways in the face of increased Westernization, and accept that East and West exist in a state of 
delicate balance. D.W.A. 


Shiv K. Kumar 
See 86-2166. 
Keshav Malik 


86-2171. Raja, R. The Poetry of Keshav Malik, Triveni, 52, 1, 1983, 55-61. Malik's poetry deals with 
human ''self becoming,” as he transmutes the ordinary into the beautiful. It portrays the human 
struggle to find meaning among the enigmas of contemporary society. . D.W.A. 


R.K. Narayan 


86-2172. Agnihotri, H.L. Ghandi and R.K. Narayan, LitE, 3, 3&4, 1982, 52-60. Ghandi's era 
reverberates in two Narayan novels, Waiting for the Mahatma, 1955, and The Vendor of Sweets, 1967. 
Historical events and personages are used to add depth and colour to both. Both offer comical and 
critical depictions of Ghandi and ‘‘Ghandhites’’ (the treatment of the former Agnihotri deems shallow), 
while exploring the degeneration of Ghandian precepts. C.W.M. 


86-2173. Asnani, Shyam M. The Use of Myth in R.K. Narayan's Novels, LitE, 3, 3&4, 1982, 19-31. 
Classical Indian mythology permeates Narayan’s novels. This use of mythology emphasizes Narayan's 
stated belief that, at root, the thoughts of men are universal. Using the old to highlight the new, Narayan 
is seen probing the notions of good and evil. The novels are, in part, an indication of where the solutions 
to our woes may lie. C.W.M. 


86-2174. Bhatnagar, O.P. Love, Non-Violence and Freedom in WAITING FOR THE MAHATMA, 
LitE, 3, 3&4, 1982, 61-9. The existing criticism of Waiting for the Mahatma is deviant, in its placing of 
character over theme. The novel develops Sriram's actions as an exploration of Ghandi's ideas of love, 
non-violence, and freedom. Theme thus subordinates character. C.W.M. 


86-2175. Chellappan, K. The Apocalypse of the Ordinary — The Comic Myths of R.K. Narayan, 
LitB, 3, 3&4, 1982, 32-8. Narayan's works move from the literal to the symbolic; the ordinary is 
viewed experiencing the extraordinary. Consequently, the use of myth, in Narayan's work, refers to the 
classical tales represented as well as to man's consciousness of a higher order. The structura) reduction 
and expansion of images emphasizes these notions. C.W.M. 


86-2176. David, P.C., and S.Z.H. Abidi. Levels of Irony in the Short Stories of R.K. Narayan, LitE, 
3, 3&4, 1982, 39-44. A multi-faceted irony permeates Narayan's short fiction. A review of several 
stories shows the irony to be the work of a detached social reformer. C.W.M. 


86-2177. Jayantha, R.A. THE MAN-EATER OF MALGUDI: Some Aspects of Its Narrative Strategy, 
LitE, 3, 3&4, 1982, 92-101. The contradiction that the protagonist's actions are strange ~~ that is, 
contrary to those of the mythical demons from which he is drawn — can be explained away in terms of 
Narayan's choice of comedy in his depiction of evil. C.W.M. 
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- 86-2178. Jayantha, R.A. Portrayal of Gandhi in WAITING FOR THE MAHATMA, Triveni, 51, 2, 

1982, 56-63. Major problems in R.K. Narayan’s Waiting for the Mahatma (1955) are the bigger than, 
life figure of Gandhi, the need to balance the Gandhi motif with that of Siram and Bharathi, and the 

representation of the political events of Gandhi's time. He solves these problems by. focusing on 

Gandhi's "human qualities, *' allowing Gandhi's image to emerge incidentally, and presenting Gandhi , 
as one who is both father of a nation and the father of an adopted daughter. B D.W.A. 


86-2179. Mathur, O.P. THE GUIDE: A Study in Cultural Ambivalence, LitE, 3, 3&4, 1982, 70-9. 
The Guide presents Narayan's views of Indian culture, and the Western impact upon that culture. The 
westernized protagonist, Raju, is seen imbuing the cultural through his apparent battle with the ` 
community. Narayan therefore produces a dynamic society. — C. W.M. 


86-2180. Naik, M.K. R.K. Narayan and "The Spirit of Place’, LitE, 3, 3&4, 1982, 7-18. Narayan's - 
created world, ‘‘Malgudi,’’ changes through his career. Evidence from several texts shows Malgudi's _ 
physical make-up, at times contradictory, and growth. The traditional middle-class values of Malgudi 

are the unchanging spirit of the place. A brief comparison with Arnold Bennett' s descriptive techniques 
presents Malgudi as a living reality, and thus a viable voice of humanity. C.W.M. 


86-2181. Rao, R. Raj. God-Consciousness in THE GUIDE and SIDDHARTHA, Lit, 3, 3&4, 1 982, 

87-91. A comparison and contrast of Narayan’s The Guide and Hesse’s Siddhartha, demonstrates that 

the novels’ protagonists — and man universally — seek God only after a period of great suffering. 
C.W.M. 


86-2182. Ramamutri, K.S. The Title of R.K. Narayan’s THE ENGLISH TEACHER, LitE, 3, 3&4, , 
1982, 45-51. The full significance of The English Teacher (1945; pub. in the U.S.A. as Graceful to Life 
and Death) is drawn from its title. The protagonist, the plot, EE s early career all have bearing 
upon the suitably ironic title, 001 1 CWM. 
H 
86-2183. Ratman, A.S. THE MAN-EATER OF MALGUDI: An Analysis, Triveni, 51, 4, 1983, 72-5. 
The theme of corruption by outsiders is developed in the character of Vastu, who expresses in his. 
behaviour the Puranic theme of order-disorder-order. That Vastu is killed by a mosquito affirms the : 
Hindu notion the ‘‘Dharma protects those that protect Dharma.” Violent and aggressive, Vastu is the 
opposite of Narataj, who, while self-effacing, is closer to the Hindu ideal of behaviour., D.W.A. 


86-2184. Reddy, K. Venkata. Point of View, Time and Language in R.K. Narayan's THE GUIDE, 
LitE, 3, 3&4, 1982, 80-6. Narayan shows technical aptitude in Indian English writing in The Guide. 
The change in point of view, time, and diction in the novel's two sections emphasizes Narayan’s 
technical ability. ;C.W.M. ! 


India Drama 


86-2185. Bhatta, S. Krishna. Indian English Drama: Why Meagre Achievement?, POM, 9, 2, 1985, 
48-51. There is a lack of significant achievement in Indian drama in English. The lack of a living 
theatre, of development from traditional forms and mythologies, of SES and of an 
appropriate idiom are central to the problem. C.W.M. 


r 


86-2186. Bhatta, S. Krishna. Indo-Anglian Drama: A Critical Study, Triveni, 52, 3, 1983, 67-73. 
Compared to the rich tradition of drama in Indian languages, Indo-Anglian drama is foreign and 
out-of-touch. Jt is characterized by artificial language that inadequately conveys Indian speech and 
thought patterns, eee d eee eee ee ae E 
cultural identity. jj D.W.A. 


86-2187. Hiro, Dilip. My India, NSt, July 23, 1982, 20-1. India generates many books. Modern Indian 
writers, in whom British publishers seem to have limited interest, include Nirad C. Chaudhuri, the 
father of Indian letters; Mulk Raj Anand, whose Untouchables (1935) marks the modern Indian novel; 
Raja Rao Kanthapura, author of Ramay (1938); the well-known R.K. Narayan, whose The Guide 
(1958), his most sophisticated work, shows forth Western journalistic techniques, Salman Rushdie, 
wae The Clear Light of Day (1980) recreates the past through distorted memory; 'Saathi Brata, whose 


Ñ 
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autobiography My God Died Young (1968) supplements hovels such as Confessions of an Indian 
Woman Eater about relations between men and women; and Farrukh Dhondy, whose Come to Mecca 
(1978) sharply observes the life of teenage Indian immigrants in London. l R.E.W. 


l 


' 86-2188. Reddy, K. Venkata. Towards Indian English, Triveni, 52, 2, 1983, 51-4. In using English, 
the Indian writer must convey ‘‘instinctive feeling and belief”’ in an essentially ‘‘intellectual instrument.’’ 
: Mulk Raj Anand uses unconventional diction to render ''proletarian speech,’’ R.K. Narayan employs 
simple English to portray psychologically simple characters, and Bhabani Bhattacharya and Rajo Rao 
distort English grammatical patterns to parallel Indian idiom. .. D.W.A. 


IRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 


86-2189. Avila, Wanda. The Poem Within the Play in Beckett's EMBERS, Lang&S, 17, 3, 1984, 
193-205. The high degree of foregrounding of the language of the Bolton-Holloway narrative, 
especially through its obtrusive regularity, compels the reader to regard the narrative as a poem. 
Through chiming and onomatopoeia, the sounds of this poem work systematically and consistently 
with the syntactic structures, rhythmic patterns, and verbal repetition to fulfill the aesthetic purpose of — 
the play — the communication of despair. S.K.A. 


86-2190. Dobrez, L.A. C. Samuel Beckett and the Impossibility of Lit. Crit., SORA, 16, 1, 1983, 
74-85. Beckett’s Company and Three Dialogues suggest that art is chaos, and that Beckett’s act of 
writing corrodes one’s act of reading, effecting an epistemological collapse. Company is not so much a 
text as an act that resists objectification and affirms the continuum of art and life. A Beckett text, 
therefore, is a Text for Nothing, so that objectification of academic "lit. crit."' becomes impossible. 
W.S.G. 


86-2191. Wright, Iain. ‘‘What matter who's speaking?” , Beckett, the Authocial Subject and Contempdrary 
Critical Theory, SoRA, 16, 1, 1983; 5-30. Poststructuralist criticism proclaims either the end of 
interpretation or ‘‘the death of the author’, both of which may have repressive results by preventing a ` 
plurality of reading possibilities. Much recent British criticism exaggerates the opposition between the 
tyranny of the author and the tyranny of the reader. An examination of Beckett’s trilogy — Malloy, 
‘Malone Dies, The Unnamable — demonstrates that his writing is located between author-tyrannised 
and EE texts, both of which have their ‘‘avatars’’ in his novels. |. W.S.G. 


Seamus Heaney . E 

86-2192. Ger David. The Two Voices of Seamus Heaney’s NORTH, Ariel, 10,.4, 1979, 5-14. The 
two parts of North reveal differences in technique, tone, approach and subject matter, yet Heaney’s 
own attitude to the central issues of the book, and his preoccupation with the question of his identity as a 
poet a strife-torn Ulster, render North a completely unified work. . G.R.T. 


James Joyce 


86-2193. Dasenbrock, Reed Way: OMPHALOS: Untying Joyce's Knots, ELN, 23, 1, 1985, 63-6. 
Omphalosin Ulysses probably indicates '*an 1857 book by Philip SS Grosse’’ asserting simultaneous 
creation of earth, life, and fossils — by a *'Joycean'' God. P.K. 


86-2194. Paulin, Tom. James Joyce 1882-1941, NSt, Feb. 5, 1982, 18-19. Joyce's ambition was to 
- create a full and complete Irish identity. Ulysses is an epic monument to a United Ireland. Though his 
imagination is profoundly Catholic in its symbolism, cadence, and pattern-making, he hated the 
Catholic Church. He drew a parallel between Flaubert’s.sacrifice of his life for art and a revolutionary 
commitment to a cause. The heroic stature of his epic style assures the individual identity of his 
. Dubliners and makes them immortal. His imagination is so complete that history, personal life, art, and 
politics are continually identified. Joyce’s libertarian vision is remarkable for its ruthlessly exact 
intelligence and pure delight in style and surface. R.E.W. 


86-2195. Rea, Joanne E. James Joyce's Bloom: The Mongrel Imagery, AI, 42, 1, 1985, 39-43. Joyce’s 

. Ulysses is filled with images of beaten mongrel curs. Dogs are kicked on pp. 46-7, 295, and 535. The 
maltreated dogs, Tatters and Garryowen, are objects of collective sadism. Bloom is called; 

Mrs. Mervyn Talboys (467). Lu d ea Mrs. i. kan 
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been a “‘pig dog . . . ever since he was pupped!’’ (469). Bloom is further debased in Barney Kiernan's 
pub. In picturing Bloom as an ill-treated mongrel, Joyce is revealing his moral masochism (in Freudian 
terms, the wish to be beaten, the desire for suffering). R.R. 


86-2196. Schock, R.J. Joyce and Newman: ULYSSES, 151, AN&Q, 23, 7-8, 1985, 112-13; Joyce 
admired the prose of Newman. We now can add another Joycean allusion to Newman to the list of those 
previously detected. A.LD. 


William Butler Yeats 


86-2197. Ceci, Louis G. Iconic Features in the Noun Phrases of Yeats’s THE COLD HEAVEN, 
Lang&S, 16, 2, 1983, 138-50. The syntax and features of the noun phrases in Yeats's The Cold Heaven 
are mimetic or iconic. They unite the poem and help give it its underlying force and tension by 
embodying the psychological processes of the persona. S.K.A. 


86-2198. Clausen, Christopher. Did You Once See Willy Plain?, VQR, 58, 2, 1982, 327-32. [In 1969 
Clausen met a member of the Flying Circus of Ulster, an airmen’s group founded by Edward Carson in 
World War 1. The airman, identified only as Lamb, had known Yeats and commented on him.] He 
made a pretense of there being a heroic Ireland. Yeats was personally a striker of poses. R.E.W. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Janet Frame 


86-2199. Stein, Karen F. The Dark Laughter of Janet Frame, PQM, 9, 2, 1985, 41-7. Black humour 
arises in the relationships between ''reality and imagination’ and ''society and the individual’ in the 
works of Janet Frame. Examples of paradox, manipulation of language, and irony reveal Frame's view 
of the absurdity of human nature, and of the unreliability of language. C.W.M. 


NIGERIA 
Chinua Achebe 


86-2200. Glenn, Ian. Heroic Failure in the Novels of Achebe, EinA, 12, 1, 1985, 11-27. Persistent 
ambiguities appear in Achebe's fiction published in the 1950s and 1960s. Anyone judging his treatment 
of tragic or heroic failure must consider six major themes: mode and form of tragedy or failure; the hero 
and the social group; the hero and the gods; the hero as scapegoat or martyr; the clash between 
generations; and literary models in these works. E.E.W. 


Cyprian Ekwensi 


86-2201. de Grandsaigne, J. A Narrative Grammar of Cyprian Ekwensi's Short Stories, RAL, 16, 4, 
1985, 541-55. Ekwensi's narrative style implies that the reader is passive and of limited capability and 
doubtful literacy. To lead the reader by the hand, he uses such narrative techniques as adequation of 
story and text time, homodiegetic analepses, scenic devices, chronological order, stereotyped characters, 
internal focalization, and an extradiegetic narrator without a narratee in the text. E.E.W. 


Ezekiel Mphalele 


86-2202. Hodge, Norman. Dogs, Africans and Liberals: The World of Mphalele's MRS. PLUM, 
EinA, 8, 1, 1981, 33-43. Mphelele’s novella Mrs. Plum is a major contribution to the genre of short 
fiction in world literature. It is also an example of the best writing in Africa. Its basic imagery of the . 
“‘heart'’ is a pervasive and positive representation of African Humanism as the only alternative to 
violence. E.E.W. 


John Munyone 


86-2203. Tioeje, Azubike F. The Optimism of John Munyone’s BRIDGE TO A WEDDING: The 
Anatomy of a Symbol, RAL, 16, 4, 1985, 525-40. Although Munyone stands in the shadow of his 
mentor Achebe, his optimism and near-euphoric social vision are un-Achebean in portraying favorably 
some of the colonial contributions to African progress, as is evident in the symbolism of the novel 
Bridge to a Wedding. E.E.W. 
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Wole Soyinka 


86-2204. Attwell, David. Wole Soyinka's THE INTERPRETERS: Suggestions on Context and 
History, EinA, 8, 1, 1981, 59-71. Patterns in Soyinka’s novel suggest the age-old cycle of degeneration 
to regeneration. It is fundamentally African in the vitality of its expression and ritual. Soyinka 
combines archetypal strength with literary modes to integrate myth and history. E.E.W. 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Harry Bloom 

86-2205. Brown, David Maughan. ‘‘Like a Leaf on the Stream’’: Harry Bloom’s TRANSVAAL 
EPISODE, EinA, 11, 1, 1984, 41-64. Bloom's novel Transvaal Episode (1956), banned until 1982 for 
its attacks on apartheid, is a crisis text born of an ideological conflict between Liberalism and Marxism 
and, as such, is crucial to understanding white liberal fiction of the 1950s. 'The novel is filled with 


contradictions and evades analysis of the socio-economic forces responsible for the cruelty and 
restrictiveness of South African society. E.E.W. 


Herman Charles Bosman 
See 86-2216. 


Roy Campbell 


86-2206. Cronin, Jeremy. Turning Around: Roy Campbell’s ROUNDING THE CAPE, EinA, 11, 1, 
1984, 65-78. Campbell's Rounding the Cape exemplifies the so-called ‘‘poetry of dread’’ within 
contemporary white English-language literature of South Africa. The poem celebrates individual 
revolt, seeks justification in subversion, and finds solution in flight. E.E.W. 


Sir J. Percy Fitzpatrick 


86-2207. Cornwell, Gareth. Fitzpatrick’s THE OUTSPAN: Deconstructing the Fiction of Race, EinA, 
10, 1, 1983, 15-28. In addition to Fitzpatrick’s other works, his volume of short stories strengthens 
one's faith in fiction as a means of learning about how we construct our world, a means intractable in the 
hands of racists and other enemies of humanity. E.E.W. 


Athol Fugard 


86-2208. Gussow, Mel. Profiles (Athol Fugard), NY, Dec. 20, 1982, 47-94. Because he writes his 
plays in English rather than Afrikaans, Fugard has been tolerated by the South African government, 
with only sporadic harrassment. Basing his plays on his experiences and observations in his homeland, 
Fugard feels compelled to tell the truth about apartheid. There are few heroes or villains in his work, 
even though women usually have the positive role. P.M. 


86-2209. Maclennan, Don. Athol Fugard and Don Maclennan: A Conversation, EinA, 9, 2, 1982, 
1-11. [Intérview on Fugard's fiftieth birthday. The two playwrights discuss Fugard's development as a 
dramatist.] : E.E.W. 


86-2210. Munro, Margaret. Some Aspects of Visual Codes in Fugard, EinA, 9, 2, 1982, 13-25. The 
performance of drama is a complex interaction between actors and audience. It depends on visual, 
physical, and verbal codes. Fugard exploits the visual as well as the verbal, and holds the viewers 
through his many-leveled claims on consciousness. E.E.W. 


86-2211. Roberts, Sheila. ‘‘No Lessons Learnt’’: Reading the Texts of Fugard's A LESSON FROM 
ALOES and MASTER HAROLD . . . AND THE BOYS, EinA, 9, 2, 1982, 28-33. Both plays reveal 
characters in peculiar isolation in an empty world. Both explore questions of identities and names. Both 
deal with failed human relationships between blacks and whites who have been friends. The final action 
in Master Harold implies that blacks go on living in spite of the cruelty and stupidity of whites. E.E.W. 


Nadine Gordimer 


86-2212. Driver, Dorothy. The Politicisation of Women, EinA, 10, 2, 1983, 29-54. Gordimer’s fiction 
redefines issues and political roles in her concern with racism, sexism, the position of white women in a 
racist society, and the political consciousness of black women. E.E.W. 
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86-2213. Newman, Judie: Prospero's Complex: Race and Sex in Gordimer’s BURGER 'S DAUGHTER, 

_ ICL, 20, 1, 1985, 81-99. Gordimer's novels are political and persistently deal with racism. Burger's 

' Daughter (1979) is a case in point, where Rose Burger's sexuality permits an exploration of racist 

mentalities, which lead from a centring on the self ‚through a ‘‘psychological displacement” of the self 

onto the other, to a relocation of “‘the individual i in a LINE oum “political perspective”? 
4 C.W. M. 


86-2214. Smyer, Richard I. Risk, Frontier, and Interregnum i in the Fiction of Nadine Gordimer, ICL, 

20, 1, 1985, 68-80. Elements of risk (involving oneself in the process of history), frontier (the zone 
between private and public relationships), and the interregnum (a temporal metaphor that depicts 
“‘disinteprating consciousness” and ''contradictions"" between ‘‘two social orders”) characterize 
Gordimer’s fiction. The interregnum depicts the most serious phase of the white’s life in South Africa 
‘because of its uncertainty and the false escapes of death or an ahistorical life. C.W.M. 


See also 86-2235. 
Bessie Head 


- 86-2215. Wilhelm, Cherry. Bessie Head: The Face of Africa, EinA, 10, 1, 1983, 1-13. Head's novels 
that appeared between 1969 and 1974 share the basic pattern of the quest to find self and home in a land 
of unacceptable political ideologies, oppression, and anger, but move with symbolic and metaphysical 
significance to strike a balance between man and woman, between aloneness and community. She 
proclaims the land and makes an artist's contribution to emergent Africa and man’s wholeness.E.E.W. 


C. Louis Leopoldt 


86-2216. Gray, Sege The Criticism of C. Louis Leopoldt and Herman Charles Bosman, EinA, 7, 1, 
1980, 1-44. Two prolific South-African writers — Leopoldt (1880-1947) and Bosman (1905-1951) — 
contributed significantly, to literary criticism, as is evident in an analysis of three of Leopoldt's critical 
essays from The Westminster Review, and seven of Bosman's from Trek. Both men raised the issue of 
‘the evaluation of literature across languages. Both stood for literature before language. Each showed a 


polylingual heterogeneity recognized today as fundamental to comparative studies. E.E.W. 
Arthur Nortje 
86-2217. Berthoud, Jacques: Poetry and Exile: The Case of Arthur Nortje, EinA, 11, 1, 1984, 1-14. 


“ Nortje’ s poetry of exile raises the question of the use of literature and ledds to the conclusion that poetry 
neither helps nor hinders political actions but complements them. His experience of exile acquires 
meaning because in articulating an individual fragment of his country’s tragedy he has not falsely 
abstracted personal pain from historical predicament. i E.E.W. 
Alan Paton 
86-2218. Morphet, Tony. Alan Paton: The Honour of Meditation, EinA, 10, 2, 1983, 1-10. In 1983, on 
his eightieth birthday, Paton received worldwide acclaim for his literary, political, and humanitarian 
. efforts on behalf of South Africa, and for his full and open encounter with its issues and problems. His 
_ writing reveals: his dedication, mythical dimension, and fears for his country. E.E.W. 


86-2219. Nash, Andrew. The Way to the Beloved Country: History and the Individual in Alan Paton's 
TOWARDS THE MOUNTAIN, EinA, 10, 2, 1983, 11-27. Paton's autobiography Towards the 
Mountain (1981) tells how he became the man who wrote Cry, the Beloved Country (1941) and how 
wiiting the story changed him and his whole life. Intensely responsive to the beauties of nature and of 
words, he feared the effects of ‘‘our white words’’ and SSES world economy on black South 
Africa and its historical future. . E.E.W. 


Olive Schreiner 


86-2220. Biake, Kathleen. Olive Schreiner — A Note on Sexist Language and the Feminist Writer, 
W&L, 1, 1980, 81-6. Schreiner strives to further feminist notions; but dissociation from women, 
objectification of women's physical and mental.existences, and application of distasteful evaluative 
terms such as “‘little’’ to women, characterize Her stylistic approach. This ''exacts the price her sex 
must pay to be loved at the same time that she thematically protests against it.” J.E.M. 
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86-2221. Clayton, Cherry. Olive Schreiner: Life into Fiction, EinA, 12, 1, 1985, 29-39. Extant 
biographies of Schreiner reveal problematic areas in the handling of a colonial woman writer's life and 
in basic biographical methodology: If biography seeks to illuminate the relationship between a ` 


woman's life and her work, then the study of fiction as.a form of autobiography may offer a dynamic 
model. d , E.E.W. 


3 
r Pauline Smith 
86-2222. Coetzee, J.M. Pauline Smith and the Afrikaans Language, EinA, 8, 1, 1981, 25-32. : 
Although Smith had little oral command of Afrikaans, she knew and exploited the range of the |, 


language’s patterns, structures, and socially; characteristic terms. The mode of her work is elegy, its 
tone nostalgic, as she looks back to the rural South Africa of her childhood. 'EEW. 


86-2223. Scheub, Harold. Pauline Smith and the Oral Tradition: The Koenraad Tales, EinA, 8, 1, 
1981, 1-23. Pauline Smith's short stories, particularly Horse Thieves and The Cart, show that her- 
techniques are based on those of oral tradition and trickster narratives in which an artificer brings ` 
fantasy into direct parallelism with reality to dupe a victim. If the fantasy is morally and socially 
acceptable, the artificer becomes the hero, but if it is amoral and selfish the manipulator becomes a 
trickster; in both, however, the narrative method:is the same. E.E.W. 


South Africa Drama 


86-2224. Horn, Andrew. Ideology and the Melodramatic Vision: Popular Theatre in Black South 
Africa and Nineteenth-Century America, EinÁ, 12, 1, 1985, 1-9. An awareness of the growth of 
melodrama in America helps the student of African society and culture to clarify some aspects of. 
contemporary African theatre and to recognize subliminal political proselytizing, for one may observe 
a similar sequence of economic, social, and aesthetic phenomena on both continents. E.E.W.: 


86-2225. Tomaselli, Keyan G. Black South African Theatre: Text and Context, EinA, 8, 1, 1981, 
51-8. The text-to-stage process of conventional drama becomes the inverted stage-to-text process of 
Black South African theatre whose oral tradition, construction, and rendition enable it to escape the 
repressive state machinery, and whose purpose is measured not by its entertainment value but by the 
truth of its exposure of conflicts, contradictions, and inequalities. Performance is creation is criticism. 
E.E.W. | 


t 


South Africa Fiction 


86-2226. Cornwell, Gareth. Evaluating Protest Fiction, EinA, 7, 1, 1980, 51-70. South African protest 
literature, unorthodox in that it aims to arouse the reader to moral indignation and social ection, is 
nevertheless both literary art and political activity. From a broadly humanistic basis, it depends op 
intense realism for effect, and absorbs functions from communicative subcodes such as journalism and 
` pamphleteering, characteristics which threaten to make it a short-lived literature. E.E.W. 


86-2227. Hope, Christopher. The Political Novelist in South Africa, EinA, 12, 1, 1985, 41-6. 
Contradictory tensions characterize political novelists such as Alan Paton, Nadine Gordimer, and John 
Coetzee and produce powerful works against the evil of apartheid. But South African politics are 
changing, and the South African white English political novel must also change or become moribund. 

E.E.W. 


86-2228, Rich, Paul. Liberal Realism in South African Fiction, 1948-1966, EinA, 12, 1, 1985, 47-81. `. 

The period from the appearance of Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country (1948) to Gordimer’s The Late 

Bourgeois World (1966) was a cultural watershed for the liberal South African novel, and parallelled in 

many respects earlier historical developments in the British novelistic tradition. E.E.W. 
South Africa Poetry 


86-2229. Haresnape, Geoffrey. The Creative Artist in Contemporary South Africa, EinA, 8, 1, 1981, 
45-50. It is almost impossible for a South African poet to produce poetry that does not somehow 
comment on apartheid and race consciousness. Some writers explicitly protest the inequalities; others | 
suggest the political and social scene but refuse to be subservient to it and manage somehow to reflect 
not only the immediate environment but the universal experiences of everyday life. E.E.W. | 
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South Africa General 


86-2230. Abrahams, Lionel. THE PURPLE RENOSTER: An Adolescence, EinA, 7, 2, 1980, 32-49. 
The Purple Renoster, a small literary quarterly appearing from 1956 to 1972, coincided with the 
dawning self-recognition of South African literature. It ventured further and published Renoster 
Books. Today, the preponderance of its work still stands as valid literature. E.E.W. 


86-2231. Alexander, Peter F. Campbell, Plomer, Van der Post, and VOORSLAG, EinA, 7, 2, 1980, 
50-9. One of Africa’s earliest bilingual journals, Voorslag, brought together Roy Campbell, William 
Plomer, and Laurens van der Post, three of Africa’s most prominent writers in English whose interest in 
political issues helped to establish the black-white relationship as a central theme in South African 
literature. E.E.W. 


86-2232. Blignaut, Aegidius Jean. THE TOULEIER: The Custody of History, EinA, 7, 2, 1980, 60-6. 
The Touleier, a literary magazine begun in 1931 and named for the barefoot youth who leads a span of 
oxen, survived as did some sister publications for only a few years, bedeviled by censorship and lack of 
funds. It nevertheless played a part in South African literary development. E.E.W. 


86-2233. Cope, Jack. The World of CONTRAST, EinA, 7, 2, 1980, 1-21. Contrast, a literary 
magazine written by writers for writers and devoted to talent and integrity rather than circulation or 
sensation, began in 1959 and remained vital, publishing in a period of 19 years the poems of some 250 
South Africans and the fiction of 88 authors in English and Afrikaans, plus numerous translations from 
many languages. E.E.W. 


86-2234. Cullinan, Patrick. Announcement: THE BLOODY HORSE, EinA, 7, 2, 1980, 86-7. In 1980 
the Baleleur Press, one of four that publish books of South African verse, launched the literary 
magazine The Bloody Horse with the intent of six issues a year. Open to all writers, it accents critical 
writing and reviews as well as polemic and dissent. E.E.W. 


86-2235. Gordimer, Nadine. From Apartheid to Afrocentrism, EinA, 7, 1, 1980, 45-50. South African 
literary consciousness, formed by blacks and whites, stands unique in African literatures. But if there is 
to be a post-apartheid South-African literature, writers black and white must find a consciousness 
beyond division. E.E.W. 


86-2236. Kirkwood, Mike. STAFFRIDER: An Informal Discussion, EinA, 7, 2, 1980, 22-31. 
Staffrider, a literary magazine established in 1978 by Ravan Press and committed to publishing new 
writing, endured censorship and banning to serve not only Johannesburg but a wider general area. It 
made important contributions to South African literature. E.E.W. 


86-2237. Odendaal, Welma. DONGA: One Angry Voice, EinA, 7, 2, 1980, 67-74. The South African 
literary magazine Donga appeared in 1976 but was banned in 1977. Committed to African literature for 
Africans, it had acted as a forum for writers of all cultural groups. Since its death, many little magazines 
have sprung up to carry on its work and spirit. E.E.W. 


86-2238. Sepamla, Sipho. A Note on NEW CLASSIC and S’KETSH’, EinA, 7, 2, 1980, 81-5. The 
literary magazine New Classic, and the black theater magazine S’ketsh’, battled censorship, financial 
problems, and police action to publish the work of young black writers who must forever face the 
language dilemma of South Africa. E.E.W. 


86-2239. Simon, Barney. My Years With CLASSIC: A Note, BinA, 7, 2, 1980, 75-81. The literary ` 
quarterly The Classic had among its contributors and workers some of the young writers who have since 
become the giants of African literature. The Classic has consistently attempted to bring sanity to 
apartheid-oppressed South Africa. E.E.W. 


86-2240. Vaughan, Michael. Ideological Directions in the Study of Southern African Literature, EinA, 
9, 2, 1982, 41-63. [A Report on the Conference on Literature and Society in Southern Africa, York 
University, September 1981: sponsored by the Journal of Southern African Studies and York University. ] 
The reference in literature as a force in social struggle is always to society, the relations of domination 
and subordination characterizing the classes that constitute a society, and the conflict within, on behalf 
of, or against these relations. This thesis underlay the conference. E.E.W. 
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WEST INDIES 
C.L.R. James 
See 86-2142. 


George Lamming 


86-2241. Tiffin, Helen. The Tyranny of History: George Lamming’s NATIVES OF MY PERSON and 
WATER WITH BERRIES, Ariel, 10, 4, 1979, 37-52. Lamming re-examines the phenomena of 
slavery and colonialism in the West Indian past to ''confront and reinterpret’’ the West Indian present. 

G.R.T. 


Shiva Naipaul 
See 86-2242. 
V.S, Naipaul 


86-2242. Maja-Pearce, Adewale. The Naipauls on Africa: An African View, JCL, 20, 1, 1985, 
111-17. The Naipaul brothers are racist towards Africans, lack humanity, and are Euro-centric in their 
values. C.W.M. 


ZIMBABWE 


Doris Lessing 


86-2243. Bertelsen, Eve. Doris Lessing's Rhodesia: History in Fiction, EinA, 11, 1, 1984, 15-40. 
Only when one has grasped a text’s principle of composition can one begin to understand the text's 
relation to reality. Literary form often produces discursive displacement, especially in Lessing’s work 
with its layers of metaphoric meaning and its three basic types of discourse — the historical, the 
bildung, and the myth. Lessing’s fiction does not offer a verifiable record of Rhodesian life, nor does it 
express her personal social or political positions. Instead, it seeks a universal comprebensiveness. 

E.E.W. 
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PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado 
Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The University of Calgary, Alberta. AES 
appears four times a year (the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present approxi- 
mately 750 journals are screened for material dealing with American and English literature, worid 
literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by 
volunteer contributors and field editors. 


Abstract Policy 
AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as 
possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of development, 
and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is covered significantly in 
the article. The abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph 
and should not be considered a substitute for the original. 


References 
Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the tide, the journal or 
mono title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the 
abstracts. 


Indices 

AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. The 
index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of people and 
anonymous works referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories 
are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals 
with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. Articles on anonymous 
works are listed alphabetically under the appropriate genre and/or period heading except for Beowulf 
and the Bible which are sub-categories of their own. The annual index not only cumulates the 
quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted and 
includes some sub-categories. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 

The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 
Canada T2N 1N4 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World Literature 
in English and Related Languages. The following abbreviated list of categories contains sub-categories 
which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in the journal. Regular 
sub-categories used with the other categories are: Authors’ Names, Titles of Anonymous Works, 
Bibliography, Drama, Fantasy, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The category Particularism and 
Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), or 
Southern literature (Regionalism). 
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GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative Literature, 
Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Other Arts, Literature and Science, 
Literature and Society, Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and Resources, 
Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women’s Studies, Writing) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General IIT. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour and Satire, Myth, 

Plot Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of the 
more specific categories. 

** For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the bibliogra- 
phy is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 

Britain II. Bibliography (See General II) 

Britain III. Language (See General IIT) 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modern 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General IT) 

United States II. Language (See General III) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Bighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in 
English or a literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language: General, 
. Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, Malaysia, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West Indies, Zimbabwe. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and also 
includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 


ABSTRACTERS 
The following scholars have prepared abstracts for this issue: 


Alexander, J.H. (J.H.A.) 
Bond, Ronald B. (R.B.B.) 
Bridge, Deborah M. (D.M.B.) 
Campbell, Diane H. (D.H.C.) 
Davies, Phillips G. (P.G.D.) 
Dessner, Lawrence Jay (L.J.D.) 
Fox, Amold B. (A.B.F.) 
Gannon, Barbara C. (B.C.G.) 
Hoffman, Mary T. (M.T.H.) 
Holcomb, Kathleen D. (K.D.H.) 
Horvath, Brooke K. (B.K.H.) 
Jago, David M. (D.M.J.) 
Johnson, Carolyn M. (C.M.J.) 
Keliman, Steven G. (S.G.K.) 
Kennelly, Laura B. (L.B.K.) 
Köster, Patricia (P.K.) 
LeBlanc, Armand John (J.LeB.) 
Magee, William H. (W.H.M.) 
Morse, Lucile M. (L.M.M.) 
Perlberg, Charley W. (C.W.P.) 
Phillipson, John S. (J.S.P.) 
Schissel, Wendy L. (W.L.S.) 
Schroth, Evelyn (E.S.) 
Schwerdt, Lisa M. (L.M.S.) 
Stroud, Theodore A. (T.A.S.) 
Wall, Richard (R.W.) 

Ziomek, Henryk (H.Z.) 


Correction: Frank McCormick's name should have appeared in A.E.S. 28:4. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been prepared 


for this issue: 


American Literature: A Journal of Literary History, Criticism, and 
Bibliography, 55, 2, (1983) 

Annuale Mediaevale, 22 (1982) 

American Transcendental Quarteriy: A Journal of New England Writers, 
49,52 (1981) 

American Poetry, 1,1 (1983) 

The American Scholar, 54,4;55,1 (1985-86) 

Brontë Society Transactions, 18,5 (1985) 

Christianity and Literature, 34,4 (1985) 

Charles Lamb Bulletin, 45,47/48 (1984) 

Colby Library Quarterly, 21,2-4 (1985) : 

Canadian Review of American Studies, 15,1-4 (1984) 

Dickens Quarterly, 2,2-4 (1985) 

Doris Lessing Newsletter, 5,1 (1981) 

Dutch Quarterly Review of Anglo-American Letters, 9,1-4 (1979) 

Etudes Anglaises: Grande-Bretagne, Etats-Unis, 36,2/3 (1983) 

English Language Notes, 23,2 (1985) 

Extrapolation, 26,2 (1985) 

Iowa State Journal of Research, 57,2;58,3;59,3 (1982;1984-85) 

Journal of Caribbean Studies, 4,2/3;5,1/2 (1984-86); also, Conference 
Proceedings, 1985 

Milton Studies, 19 (1984) 

Mark Twain Journal, 22,2 (1984) 

Nineteenth Century Theatre Research, 11,2;12,1&2 (1983-84) 

North Dakota Quarterly, 49,1 (1981) 

Novel: A Forum on Fiction, 18,3;,19,1 (1985) 

O'Casey Annual, 4 (1985) 

Ohioana Quarterly, 29,1 (1986) 

Philosophy and Rhetoric, 12,1-3;13,2-4 (1979-80) 

Pennsylvania English: Essays in Film and Humanities, 11,1;12,1 (1984-85) 
Poetry, 135,4; 136,1,3; 139,4,5; 141,1,5; 142,5; 143,6; 144,5; 145,4; 
146,2,4 (1980;,1982-85) 

Poetry Wales, 21,1,2 (1985) 

Revista Nacional de Cultura, 46,252 (1984) 

Revista de Occidente, 14,33-34,36 (1982;1984) 

South Central Bulletin, 41,4 (1981) 

The Sixteenth Century Journal, 16,2 (1985) 

Scottish Literary Journal: A Review of Studies in Scottish Language and 
Literature, 11,1,2 (1984) 

Scottish Language: An Annual Review, 3 (1984) 

Studies in Romanticism, 23,4;24,1,2 (1984-85) 

Studies in the Novel, 17,2,3 (1985) 

Southem Review, 21,2-4 (1985) 

Stand Magazine, 25,4 (1984) 

Steinbeck Quarterly, 18,3-4 (1985) 

Trivium, 19,20 (1984-85) 

Victorian Poetry, 23,2,3 (1985) 

Victorian Studies: A Journal of the Humanities, Arts and Sciences, 28,3 
(1985) 

Wallace Stevens Journal: A Publication of the Wallace Stevens Society, 
4,1/2;8,1 (1980;1984) d 
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Correction: A.E.S. 29:3 contained abstracts from Volumes 17 and 18 of Mosaic, not 27 and 28 as noted. 


Correction: Abstracts from AL (American Literature) 54:3 were not included in A ES 29:2 as 
printed in the Abbreviations list. 


Correction: The volume number references to IndL in A ES 29:1 should be to 27:6 not 104:6. 
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GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Literature and Soclety 


86-2244. Wexler, Joyce. Modernist Writers and Publishers, SNovel, 17, 3, 1985, 286-95. Modernists' 
relationships with their public have been problematical. Their dilemma was caused by contradictions 
between the Romantics’ demand for art to be the expression of an inner vision and the Victorian 
belief that fiction achieves moral seriousness; thus they were ''torn between their commitment to 
aesthetic integrity and the validation popularity could bestow.” Their inability to reconcile these 
demands led to their blaming publishers for their lack of success in reaching an audience. L.M.S. 


Prosody 


86-2245. Balakier, James J. A Study in Poetic Pauseology, PEng, 12, 1, 1985, 35-40. Panse, ‘‘the 
patterning of silence,” is as essential a part of the art of poetry as rhythm, rhyme, and diction, and is 
used with the expressive values of language to create meaning. Its role is heightened by such poetic 
devices as direct references, allusions, dramatic ellipsis, expressive cadences, curtailed line-endings, 
attenuated or packed lines, and graphic silences. E.S. 


Psychology 


86-2246. Turk, Edward Baron. Comedy and Psychoanalysis: The Verbal Component, P&R, 12, 2, 
1979, 95-113. Freud’s writings underscore the usefulness of psychoanalytic theory for understanding 
comedy. His theories grant a privileged status to creativity, which mediates between consciousness 
and unconsciousness in the spaces of art. His study on jokes, Der Witz, has been interpreted by 
Mauron, Frye, Mehlman, and Todorov. We can locate the effect of comedy in its therapeutic 
discharge, through language, of energies built up in the processes of inhibition which produce 
maturation. K.D.H. 


Rhetoric 
86-2247. Blythin, Evan. ‘‘Arguers as Lovers”: A Critical Perspective, P&R, 12, 3, 1979, 176-86. 
Wayne Brokeriede's 1972 article ‘‘Arguers as Lovers’’ (P&R, 5:1, pp. 1-11) suggested that 
"'argumentative rape, seduction and love could be determined by examining the attitudes, intents and 
consequences of arguers.’’ The suggestion can be made a useful critical model if some ambiguities 
can be terminated and some uncertainties eliminated. K.D.H. 


86-2248. Brutian, G.A., and Thomas A. Wilson, translator. On Philosophical Argumentation, P&R, 
12, 2, 1979, 77-90. The observations of H.W. Johnstone concerning the radical ambiguity of 
philosophical statements removed from all argumentative contexts must be modified. Philosophical 
argumentation can take place within the context of a given system, but it can also extend systems or 
take place between systems. Further analysis of the problems of argumentation is necessary. K.D.H. 


86-2249. Fisher, Walter R. Rationality and the Logic of Good Reasons, P&R, 13, 2, 1980, 121-30. 
Being rational involves using rhetoric competently. Being reasonable involves an attitude of toler- 
ance toward those who use reasons as well as using reasons oneself. Reasonableness is an aspect of 
rationality. Using good reasons leads to rationality in the behavior of individuals and groups. K.D.H. : 


86-2250. Johnstone, Henry W., Jr. Reply to Professor Brutian, P&R, 12, 2, 1979, 91-4. Professor 
G.A. Brutian's criticism of some of Johnstone’s earlier positions is appropriate, but not always 
accurate. Brutian's demand that philosophy should bring about social reform is also appropriate; 
Johnstone meets this by inviting participation in dialogue rather than stating the facts. Brutian's list of 
questions and necessary investigations concerning philosophical argument is quite important [see 
A.E.S., 29:4, item 86-2248]. K.D.H. 
86-2251. Pire, Frangois. Rhetoric and Rhetorics, P&R, 13, 3, 1980, 147-59. English and American 
theorists of rhetoric confine themselves to theories of metapbor. French rhetoricians, in particular 
those connected with the Rhétorique générale, are concerned with tropes, a category which in- 
cludes metaphor. This shift opens dimensions of metalogic. K.D.H. 
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86-2252. Sacksteder, William. Analogy: Justification for Logic, P&R, 12, 1, 1979, 21-40. It is not 
the case that logic justifies arguments, even arguments by analogy. Rather, analogy provides justifica- 
tion for any logic or for any logical argument. No argument from analogy, it is true, is formally valid. 
But logic uses analogy to gather rules from cases and to present the argument wherein rule and 
instance are conciliated. If we move beyond superficial uses of analogy to structural analogy, then it 
is demonstrable that analogy justifies logic, which is the structure according to which arguments are 
transformed and arranged. Moreover, arguments succeed or fail according to their plausibility; such 
considerations as artistry, coherence, utility — considerations of analogy — apply. K.D.H. 


86-2253. Walton, Douglas A. Why is the Ad Populum a Fallacy?, P&R, 13, 4, 1980, 264-78. Ad 
populum is a fallacy not merely because it is an emotional distraction but because it can be demon- 
strated as an unacceptable rule of inference in doxalic logic. Moreover, it is not an argument but an 
avoidance of argument. Its parts fail to relate. Its emotional appeal is the source of its danger, not the 
cause of its fallaciousness. K.D.H. 


86-2254, Wilcox, James R., and Henry L. Ewbank. Analogy for Rhetors, P&R, 12, 1, 1979, 1-20. 
The weakness of analogy as a form of argument is a commonplace. But analogy derivatives include 
simile, metaphor, model (whether physical, semantic, formal, theoretical, conceptual, or interpretive), 
analogue, archetype, world hypothesis, and metaphysical theory. What analogue does is to generate 
relationships which can take a thinker from more known to less known, from organizing to predicting. 
Language develops through analogies. Indeed the very process of discovery depends upon analogy, 
scientific as well as rhetorical discovery. K.D.H. 


86-2255. Yoos, George E. A Revision of the Concept of Ethical Appeal, P&R, 12, 1, 1979, 41-58. 
The distinction between ethos and ethical appeal is commonly blurred. Consequently, important 
differences between moral, immoral, and non-moral appeals have been ignored. Ethos is a morally 
neutral concept deriving from Aristotle’s advice to the rhetor to make the audience perceive him as 
trustworthy, or from Cicero's or Quintilian's advice to the rhetor to be a good person. Ethical appeals 
are qualities of speech acts that guarantee integrity in the relationship between speaker and audience: 
the speaker seeks mutual agreement, recognizes mutual autonomy, recognizes equality, recognizes 
that the ends of the audience have value for him. Both ethos and ethics should be considerations of 
rhetoric. K.D.H. 


Theory of Criticism 


86-2256. Probert, Kenneth. Old-Fashioned Literary Criticism, CRAS, 15, 1, 1984, 93-8. (rev.-art.) 
Four recent critical works, although interesting, fail to provide adequate evidence of how literature is 
affected by and responds to social change. They range from analyzing the significance of urban 
images and the tension between Ethos (the sum of individual character’s ethical choices) and Pathos 
(the sum of individual character's longings) to heroic quests for self-knowledge in Mailer's works. 
Each work reviewed unwittingly suggests that different critical languages are needed to examine 
classical and contemporary literature. C.M J. 


Translation 


86-2257. Heller, Erich. Notes on Language and Its Deconstruction, On Translating and Stephen 
Mitchell's Translation of Rilke, Poetry, 145, 4, 1985, 229-44. (rev.-art.: Stephen Mitchell, trans. 
and ed. The Selected Poetry of Rainer Maria Rilke. New York: Random, 1984.) Despite the ‘‘absurd 
deconstructionist contention that there is no certainty about right and wrong in ‘interpretation’’’ (and 
its ‘‘fatal overemphasis . . . on the meaning of words rather than sentences"), and despite the 
particular resistance of poetry to translation, translation as an accomplished fact and the fact that 
some translations are ‘‘unambiguously in error’’ suggest that texts do mean and that certain 
‘‘interpretations’’ (here, the translator's) can be judged right or wrong. Despite such inherent prob- 
lems and room for error, Mitchell succeeds more often than be fails, particularly in his translations of 
the Duino Elegies. B.K.H. 
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GENERAL III. LANGUAGE 
Linguistics 
See 86-2627. | 
GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Fiction 


86-2258. Bialostosky, Don H. Booth's Rhetoric, Bakhtin's Dialogics and the Future of Novel 
Criticism, Novel, 18, 3, 1985, 209-16. There is greater difference between Bakhtin and Booth than 
Booth acknowledges. Bakhtin's dialogical view of fiction challenges Booth's rhetoric of fiction on 
the question of the author's role, his chosen task, and his choice of technique. Where Booth makes 
the author's consciousness central, Bakhtin gives that place to the hero's discourse. This replaces 
unity of meaning with ambivalence, and the author aims at provoking responsiveness. A.B.F. 


86-2259. Craig, Randall. Plato’s SYMPOSIUM and the Tragicomic Novel, SNovel, 17, 2, 1985, 
158-73. Plato's dialogue is pertinent to the concept of modern tragicomic fiction. Comparison of the 
two demonstrates similarities in both theme and structure. L.M.S. 


86-2260. Duyfhuizen, Bernard. Mimesis, Authority, and Belief in Narrative Poetics, Novel, 18, 3, 
1985, 217-22. Jakobson's concept of ''contact'' should be thought of as a process, not a thing, and 
may be better expressed as transmission. It never suggests a final meaning for a text, though real 
readers will select those reading experiences which contribute to meaning. A poetics of fiction must 
allow for the fact that our reading is altered with each reading experience. A.B.F. 


86-2261. Spilka, Mark. ''Stili Towards a Poetics of Fiction?" No — And Then Again Yes, Novel, 
18, 3, 1985, 202-9. Post-structuralist critics deny the possibility or desirability of evolving a poetics 
of the novel, with its concern with aesthetic judgments. But they may have to accept the notion of 
aesthetic and moral value in the novel just as more traditional critics will have to learn to use such 
tools as descriptive systems and cultural codes. A.B.F. 
Poetry 

86-2262. Breslin, Paul. Waking Up over the AENEID, Poetry, 143, 6, 1984, 347-60. Modern war 
poetry from Wilfred Owen to Michael Casey reveals attitudes toward history, war, the death of 
individuals, and the language and genre appropriate to war poetry indicative of a ‘‘pervasive cultural 
fragmentation and . . . relativism” separating us from the Aeneid and its subject matter: empire 
building through warfare in which individuals live and die by meaning-conferring actions. Virgil, 
despite his ‘‘dark counter-voice,’’ reveals what we have lost: a sense of the individual in relation to 
his culture, of history as more than illusion, of the past’s survival in the present (with an attendant 
concern for posterity), of ''poetry as enclosed within a human endeavor larger than itself . . . ."' 

: B.K.H. 


86-2263. Hall, Donald. Poets Aloud, Poetry, 139, 5, 1982, 297-305. Increasingly, poetry is being 
listened to as much as read. American poets appear to best advantage when recorded during live 
platform performance; English poets, because of greater radio experience, reveal a superiority as 
studio performers — for studio technique and platform technique differ significantly. Both perform- 
ing situations have their advantages (the studio's intimacy versus the taped public reading's community, 
for instance), though platform performance carries greater dangers to self and work (surrender to 
"celebrity culture,” for example). The growing body of recorded poetry provides ample opportunity 
to bear poetry aloud. [Hall concludes with a descriptive catalog of work available on record and 
cassette.] B.K.H. 


86-2264. McClatchy, J.D. Setting the Hard Tasks, Poetry, 141, 1, 1982, 39-48. Reviewing 20th- 
centry poetry, one may believe its experimentation with subject and method unprecedented and 
exhaustive, may find Modemism a ''series of convulsive leaps ahead.’’ Yet reflection reveals 
poetry's limited resources, suggests that poetry cannot change radically and that poets at their best 
remain close to their art’s roots and traditions. Unfortunately, many poets today forget these facts. 
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Consequently standards of excellence have fallen, literalism and faddish mediocrity triumphing as 

voice flattened and technique slackened. Worse, the "band tasks’' have been too often ignored: 
writing poetry of ''empowering strangeness” that creates rather than simply meets expectations, that 
matters and enspirits by ‘‘add[ing] meaning to the world'' that ‘helps us . . . live our lives." B.K.H. 


86-2265. Tate, Allen, and Stanley Kunitz. Communication and Communion: A Dialogue, with an 
Introduction by Henri Cole, SoR, 21, 2, 1985, 404-14. [In a program organized in 1966 by The 
Academy of American Poets and the New York City Board of Education to improve the teaching of 
poetry in high schools, Tate and Kunitz discussed modern poetry and lyrics by Wordsworth and 
Housman.] ` L.J.D. 


86-2266. Turner, Frederick, and Emst Pöppel. The Neural Lyre: Poetic Meter, the Brain, and Time, 
Poetry, 142, 5, 1983, 277-307. New scientific information and paradigms (on human cortical 
information-processing, on the mind’s hierarchical understanding of time and its relation to hearing) 
combine with poets’ subjective reports on meter’s "effects and powers'’ and the recognition of 
metered poetry as ‘‘a cultural universal'' to suggest that meter acts on the mind as do other consciousness- 
altering techniques. Metered poetry's three-second line, corresponding to ''the three-second cycle of 
the auditory . . . present,"' brings into play both brain hemispheres and enhances the brain's integrative 
powers, thus '*promot(ing] physiological and social harmony.'' This neural basis of meter’s uses and 
powers yields sound reasons for rejecting modernist poetics. It supports poetry's relation to political- 
economic structures, and metered poetry’s importance in a liberal education. B.K.H. 


BRITAIN 
BRITAIN IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
| Plot Patterns 


86-2267. Berg, Temma F. From Pamela to Jane Gray; or, How Not to Become the Heroine of Your 
Own Text, SNovel, 17, 2, 1985, 115-37. We can learn how to allow books to reshape us by seeing 
how fictional women readers have done so. Samuel Richardson’s Pamela shows how one can 
selectively remember what is read and turn it to good effect. Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre demon- 
strates the increasing powers of Jane as a reader while Margaret Drabble’s The Waterfall allows us to 
see how one can “‘rewrite” earlier novels. l L.M.S. 


BRITAIN V. MEDIAEVAL 


a. Old English 
Beowulf 


86-2268. Tripp, Raymond P., Jr. Lifting the Curse an BEOWULF, ELN, 23, 2, 1985, 1-8. With 
Klaeber’s punctuation, the curse on the treasure implicates God. Instead, reparagraph and retranslate 
bonne in 3051a ''then and there": the Geats curse the treasure after it kills Beowulf, their 
protector. P.K. 


Old English Poetry 


"86.2269. Locherbie-Cameron, Margaret. Two Battles of Maldon, Trivium, 19, 1984, 55-9. An 
examination of the various accounts of the battle suggests that the conflict in 991 may have become 
confused with accounts of an earlier battle in the same place, for which the 991 battle may have been 
a retaliation for an earlier defeat. P.G.D. 


b. Middle English 
Geoffrey Chaucer 


86-2270. Jones, Alex A. MS Harley 7334 and the Construction of the CANTERBURY TALES, 
ELN, 23, 2, 1985, 9-15. Although including two spurious tales, and rearranging two others, MS 
Harley 7334 closely follows Chaucer's original plan, in which, with 34 lines to a page and 8 leaves to 
a quire, the arrangement of quires was an arrangement of Fibonacci numbers, working from the 
centre. (Includes tables.) P.K. 
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86-2271. Van Boheemen, Christel. Chaucer's KNIGHT'S TALE and the Structure of Myth, DQR, 
9, 3, 1979, 176-90. How to justify Arcite’s death is of great importance in resolving the problem of 
morality in Knight’s Tale. The narrative construct unfolds to reveal Palamon and Arcite as pawns 
within the mythic design. Theseus has shown divine-like qualities and achieved the balance of order 
between rationality and zeal. He causes the knights to cease their private fight for a, ritualistic 
tournament battle. Their passion for Emelye is unruly and the death of Arcite tragically irrational. 
Emelye, like Theseus, is representative of the immutability of order. Mediation is shown of mutabil- 
ity and immutability on a realistic level by means of decomposition. Chaucer, guided by his religion, 


created an analogy to the Christian measure of mediation between God and man. M.T.H. 
Blind Hary 
86-2272. Walsh, Elizabeth, RSCJ. Hary's Wallace: The Evolution of a Hero, ScLJ, 11, 1, 1984, 


5-19. Selecting from his sources and modifying them, Hary emphasises Wallace's dedication to his 
unique divinely-appointed mission, his humanity and humility, and his epic role as exemplary martyr 
for freedom. J.H.A. 


Sir Thomas Malory 


86-2273. Holichek, Lindsay E. Malory's Gwenevere: After Long Silence, AM, 22, 1982, 112-26. 

Critical studies of Malory have ignored Gwenevere’s significance in Le Morte D'Arthur. Considering 
her as a character whose function goes beyond that of queen, mistress, and wife, ''she does confirm 
and uphold the same values and standards as the Round Table Knights.’’ A close examination of 
Gwenevere's words and behaviour, in addition to the ''paralle] vocabulary’ describing knightly 
conduct used by Arthur, the narrator, Lancelot, the other knights, and Gwenevere herself, reveals 
that she consistently upholds what is most important in Malory: ''the maintenance of norms of 
knightly behaviour. ” D.M.B. 


Mediaeval General 
Prose 


86-2274. Wood, Juliette. Maelgwn Gwynedd: A Forgotten Welsh Hero, Trivium, 19, 1984, 103-17. 
| Next to the much more famous Arthur, Maelgwn Gwynedd is the most written about early Welsh 
ruler, Ruling in North Wales in the sixth century, HORS eee Nennius, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and in several lives of the saints. POD. 


BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE . 
George Chapman 
86-2275. Preussner, Arnold W. Chapman's Anti-Festive Comedy: Generic Subversion and Classical 
Allusion in THE WIDOW'S TEARS, ISIR, 59, 3, 1985, 263-72. Most critics regard this play as a 
dark and ''mirthless'" comedy. Chapman deliberately subverts conventional comic norms in his 
ironic. employment of classical allusions. The main plot is stridently anti-festive and leads to a 
startling but appropriate non-reconciliation between Cynthia and Lysander. Even Tharsalio's farcical 
^ wooing of Eudora undercuts his comic legitimacy through his repugnant egotism and his cynical 
methods. The odd sequential structure further distorts conventional practice as does the ironic and 
parodic employment of allusions to Greek myths and tales. P.G.D. 
Thomas Dekker 
86-2276. Hattaway, Michael. Women and Witchcraft; The Case of THE WITCH OF EDMONTON, 
Trivium, 20, 1985, 50-68. The important issues that this play raises include the nature of the 
collaboration between Dekker, Rowley and Ford, its relationship with other witchcraft literature, and 
the connection between woman’s inferior position and the charge of witchcraft. Jonson’s Masque of 
Queens is an interesting contrast. Unlike some tragedies, order is not restored at the end of The 
Witch. P.G.D. 


Nathan Field 
See 86-2282. 
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John Ford 


86-2277. Dubinski, Ellen Ryan. The Chronicling of Majesty in PERKIN WARBECK, ISJR, 59, 3, 
1985, 233-40. Ford’s play is most concerned not with political machination and questions of rightful 
succession but with a consideration of alternate types of majesty. His focus on greatness of character 
is reflected on one level in his language, particularly in his repeated use of the word chronicle for a 
drama about a low-born usurper. Audience sympathy for both Henry VII and Warbeck leads to a 
perception that legal kingship is not necessarily opposed to the kingship that Warbeck seeks. Henry is 
a competent and admirable leader, but Warbeck is the king of passion and imagination. P.G.D. 


Scc also 86-2276. 
Ben Jonson 


86-2278. Draudt, Manfred. Fairgrounds and Halls of Mirrors: Arthur Schnitzler's ZUM GROSSEN 
WURSTEL and Ben Jonson's BARTHOLOMEW FAIR, Trivium, 20, 1985, 9-32. Although there is 
no evidence of direct influence, the dramas are very similar. They differ in length, but they both 
satirize contemporary society by means of similar characters, the use of a play within a play with 
puppets, and the supposed participation of the audience. Actor and spectator, the world of the play 
and the real world, are consistently confused in each. P.G.D. 


86-2279. Dunlap, Rhodes. Honest Ben and Royal James; The Poetics of Patronage, ISJR, 57, 2, 
1982, 143-51. In contrast to sycophantic writers in search of patrons, Jonson refused to flatter and 
liked best to be thought honest. But evidence indicates that his long-continued favor with King James 
rested on a broad sympathy of taste and convictions between the two men rather than on any habit of 
deference by poet to king. Jonson assumed a relationship which would bring honor to both: the patron 
must be worthy of praise, and the poet must value and appropriately celebrate that worth. — P.G.D. 


86-2280. Utterback, Raymond V. Oratory and Political Action in Jonson's CATILINE HIS 
CONSPIRACY, ISJR, 57, 2, 1982, 193-203. The orations in the play reveal the conflict between 
overt statements and concealed motives as Catiline and Cicero contend for the destruction or preserva- 
tion of Roman society. Catiline cannot sustain his respectable image when Cicero's more capable 
speech goads him into physical assault. The conflict is reduplicated in the addresses by Caesar and 
Cato about the punishment due to Catiline's confederates. Rome is in a desperate condition and 
escapes destruction not because of its worth, but through the dedication and the skill of Catiline's 
opponents. P.G.D. 


- Sir David Lyndsay 


86-2281. Reid, David. Rule and Misrule in Lyndsay’s THRIE ESTAITIS and Pitcaime’s ASSEMBLY, 
ScLJ, 11, 2, 1984, 5-24. Both plays advocate curbing ecclesiastical power with an earthly monarch 
playing a key role, though Pitcairne lacks Lindsay’s concept of the dependence of earthly upon 
supernatural kingship. Lindsay develops a moral scheme of correlating true and false versions, 
whereas Pitcairne simply criticises manners (especially transcendental cant and Scots), his standard 


being the moderate, honest, English-speaking gentleman. J.H.A. 
Christopher Marlowe 
See 86-2303. 
Philip Massinger 


86-2282. Clements, William M., and Frances M. Melpezzi. Rationalization of Folklore in THE 
FATAL DOWRY, SCH, 41, 4, 1981, 97-8. The folklore theme, ‘“The Grateful Dead,” which has 
six basic features, has been present in drama since the late 1500s. George Peele’s Old Wives’ Tale 
contains all six themes. Massinger and Field’s The Fatal Dowry contains only three of the themes: the 
interment of the corpse, the problem of interment for the philanthropist, and the reward for the 
philanthropist. The other motifs have been submerged to make way for an emphasis on legal 
processes. The authors did so to meet the needs of their audience. When Nicholas Rowe reworked the 
play nearly a hundred years later he only referred to the burial of the corpse and the reward, thus 
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addressing his play The Fair Penitent to a more intellectual audience, one far removed from folklore. 
L.M.M. 


Thomas Middleton 


86-2283. Burke, Harry R. The Kaleidoscopic Vision: Multiple Perspectives in Middleton's A CHASTE 
MAID IN CHEAPSIDE, ISIR, 57, 2, 1982, 123-9. Middleton develops multiple perspectives. These 
include challenges to the audience’s expectations (Touchwood Senior), moral commentary by im- 
moral characters (Allwit), and sophistic or relative attitudes toward morality (adultery). By revealing 
new and often contradictory sides of a character or theme, Middleton expands our understanding of 
them, stimulates the spirit of inquiry, and challenges us not to assume that we have all the answers. 

P.G.D. 


86-2284. Mulholland, Paul. THE TWO GATES OF SALVATION: Typology, and Thomas Middleton's 
Bibles, ELN, 23, 2, 1985, 27-36. In the 1609 typology, although occasionally citing the Bishops’ 
Bible, Middleton regularly takes text and glosses from the Geneva Bible and Tomson’s (revised 
Geneva) New Testament, revealing a Calvinist bias explicit only in later works. P.K. 


John Milton 


86-2285. Campbell, Gordon. Imitation in EPITAPHTUM DAMONIS, MiltonS, 19, 1984, 165-77. 
The title of Milton’s Latin elegy links it both with the Greek funeral orations and with the Theocritean 
tradition. Like some of Virgil’s borrowings, Milton’s enrich the context by requiring readers to 
reconcile disparate tones and show him progressing toward later feats of ''creative imitation.” 

TAS 


86-2286. Collins, Christopher. Milton’s Early Cosmos and the Fall of Mulciber, MiltonS, 19, 1984, 
37-52. Milton's early poems focused on ascent as they implied a durational division of the cosmos, 
with little concern for the descent into hell. Drawing on concepts of musical harmony, he postulates 
three upper cosmic realms, then found in the fall of Mulciber (apparently viewed as symbolic of the 
female force), a fascinating spur to imagining the nature of the realms below. TAS 


86-2287. Corns, Thomas N. Ideology in the POEMATA (1645), MiltonS, 19, 1984, 195-203. 
Among the poems Milton published in 1645 are a number which preserve his earlier religious views 
and erotic concems quite at odds with his controversial prose works just being published. Since his 
primary goals were to establish his image as a man of letters and to illustrate his growing poetic 
genius, the inconsistency was ignored. TAS 


86-2288. Demaray, John G. Gunpowder and the Problem of Theatrical Heroic Form: IN QUINTUM 
NOVEMBRIS, MiltonS, 19, 1984, 3-19. After writing a series of epigrams about the Guy Fawkes’ 
plot, the youthful Milton followed up with In Quintam Novembris, its episodes strongly contrasted 
but weakly concluded, employing many of the epic conventions he perfected in P.L. In the process he 
drew heavily on the iconography best reflected in the masques by Jonson and other Jacobean 
dramatists. TAS. 


86-2289. Freeman, James A. Milton’s Roman Connection: Giovanni Salzilli, MiltonS, 19, 1984, 
87-104. Despite Milton’s negative reaction to Rome and the Papacy, he found the many Italian 
discussion groups called academies exciting and hoped they would spread to England (in purified 
form, of course). His brief tribute to Salzilli displays concerns typical of Milton as he reacts to those 
of a talented member of the academies. T.A.S. 


86-2290. Kennedy, William J. The Audiences of AD PATREM, MiltonS, 19, 1984, 73-86. In 
diverse ways the poem to Milton’s father, Ad Patrem, attests to their mutual understanding and 
admiration. It defends Milton’s intention of becoming a poet and illustrates his potential, despite the 
weaknesses of his juvenile poems. The humorous use of the Phaeton myth brings them together in 
their contempt for seekers of wealth. TAS 


86-2291. Knedlik, Janet Leslie. High Pastoral Art in EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS, MiltonS, 19, 1984, 
149-63. Unlike Milton’s audacious use of Christian elements as foils to pagan ones in Lycidas, 
Epitaphium Damonis is a ‘‘profoundly Virgilian elegy’’ to his best friend, Diodati. This Latin 
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pastoral avoids questions about divine justice, choosing rather to expand on grief and its conse- 
quences for human aspirations and climaxing in a vision consistent with Christian values. T.A.S. 


86-2292. Labriola, Albert C. Portraits of an Artist: Milton's Changing Self-Image, MiltonS, 19, 
1984, 179-94. In his elegy for Diodati, Milton presages his progress toward the stature of a Renaissance 
Virgil, though his letters to continental correspondents soon explain why the Arthuriad project was 
dropped. Even during the interregnum and his services for the Cromwellian regime, he continued to 
envisage his epic potential and to store up elements for its actualization. TAS 


86-2293. Low, Anthony. ELEGIA SEPTIMA: The Poet and the Poem, MiltonS, 19, 1984, 21-35. 
Just as in earlier centuries, biographical considerations still distract critics from a proper literary 
analysis of Elegy VII, in which young Milton effectively ''overturns the conventions of the love 
elegiac.” The result is reminiscent of Troilus's first encounter (as Chaucer described it) with Criseyde. 

TAS 


86-2294. Low, Anthony. MANSUS: In Its Context, MiltonS, 19,:1984, 105-26. In response to a 
distich by the elderly Manso (the patran of Tasso) the young Milton wrote a complimentary poem of 
equal ambiguity, and in the complex medley of allusions drew heavily on Virgil, Ovid, and Pindar. 
The religious gulf is bridged but not concealed in the poem as Milton obliquely acknowledges the 
image of Manso as the spiritual father he needed. TAS. 


86-2295. McColley, Diane Kelsey. Tongues of Men and Angels: AD LEONORAM ROMAE 
: CANTENTEM, MiltonS, 19, 1984, 127-48. The least regarded of the Latin epigrams Milton wrote 
to a Neapolitan singer identifies and seeks to integrate sets of opposites. Here as elsewhere he 
distinguishes the voices of God, of angels and of men, hinting in a most complex fashion at the forces 
available to save man from tbe Fall. T.A.S. 


86-2296. Priest, Dale G. Toward a Poetry of Accommodation: The Invocation to Book IH of 
PARADISE LOST, SCB, 41, 4, 1981, 112-14. Harry Berger's idea that Milton attempts to be 
God-like in the first six books of Paradise Lost does not suit a close reading of Book III. Milton really 
presents himself as an explicator of the divine. He is a creator of verse, albeit a blind creator, who is 
cut off from society by his blindness. Yet it is this blindness which allows the poet to "see ` the 
things God needs to tell mankind about Himself and His relationship to mankind. L.M.M. 


86-2297. Revard, Stella P. AD JOANNEM ROUSIUM: Elegiac Wit and Pindaric Mode, MiltonS, 
19, 1984, 205-26. In the form of a Pindaric ode imitating the subject matter and phrasing of various 
Roman poets, Milton addresses the librarian at Oxford in mock seriousness about the librarians' 
losing one of his books. But the tone is gradually elevated to protest the failure of society to recognize 
the sacredness of the true poet and the value of his poetry. T.A.S. 


86-2298. Sessions, William A. Milton's NATURAM, MiltonS, 19, 1984, 53-72. In this short Latin 
poem, the student Milton illustrates his grasp of rhetorical form, with the motif of man's invincible 
ignorance, to which he often returns in his later works. After a reprehensio on the absurdities of 
supposing that Nature will grow old, the confirmatio supports the title (trans., That Nature is Not . 
Subject to Old Age); nevertheless Milton ends with the reasons why Nature must die ‘‘in order to be 
transformed.” T.A.S. 


86-2299. Wilding, Michael. Milton’s A MASQUE PRESENTED AT LUDLOW CASTLE, 1634: 
Theatre and Politics on the Border, Trivium, 20, 1985, 147-79. Although not able to make direct 
comment on the Council in the Marches in his play lest he be prosecuted, Milton did make many 
allusions to the council, as an examination of the historical background of the council makes clear. 
These include the summer military muster, pagan dances and other festivals, witches, drinking, and 
adultery. As in Spenser’s The Faerie Queene, it is hard to tell the false from the true in the masque. 

P.G.D. 


Laurence Nowell 


86-2300. Berkhout, Carl T. The Pedigree of Laurence Nowell the Antiquary, ELN, 23, 2, 1985, 
. 15-26. Laurence Nowell the Antiquary, long identified as the Dean of Lichfield, was really a first 
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cousin; further relatives and some (incomplete) life details appear from legal records. P.K. 
George Peele 
See 86-2282. 
Wiliam Rowley 
See 86-2276. 
William Shakespeare 


86-2301. Bond, Ronald B. ‘‘Dark Deeds Darkly Answered’: Thomas Becon’s Homily Against 
Whoredom and Adultery, Its Contexts, and Its Affiliations with Three Shakespearean Plays, SCJ, 16, 
2, 1985, 191-205. The controversial contexts surrounding Thomas Becon’s Homily Against Whore- 
dom and Adultery, one of the official Tudor homilies, reveal confusion and ambivalence concerning 
the fit punishment for sexual sins. The severe penalties recommended by the homily contrast with the 
leniency urged by those who held that the New Law had superseded the Old practised by the church 
courts. The treatment of sexual transgression in Shakespeare’s Measure, Othello and Lear is similarly 
ambivalent. R.B.B. 


86-2302. Bradshaw, Graham. Leavis, OTHELLO, and Self-Knowledge, DOR, 9, 3, 1979, 218-31. 
Othello has found the object of his life and is no longer a pilgrim. Desdemona is still a girl who must 
develop into a woman and acquire an understanding of ber father’s grief at the violence within ber 
nature when she fails to see the disparities in her impetuous choice. Othello sees himself as much 
tried like Job but his self-centeredness may be a brutish egotism that makes his complaints paranoic. 
“The play is centered on the contrast between Othello’s idealistic poetry and Iago’s reductive 
prose.” When Othello loses the values he had he enters ‘‘Iago’s nihilistic prose world.” Leavis 
diagnosed Othello as a case. M.T.H. 


86-2303. Brown, William J. HENRY V and TAMBURLAINE: The Structural and Thematic Relationship, 
ISJR, 57, 2, 1982, 113-22. Marlowe exalts the aspiring mind of his hero in a tripartite structure that 
emphasizes three dramatic contexts: Machiavellian political science, providential retribution, and 
chivalric romance. Shakespeare adopts the same structure with significant modifications. While the 
main plot moves upward, and in the same three contexts, the comic underplot moves downward in 
burlesque. The first drama is iconoclastic and romantic, the second is conventional and moral and 
explores the relationship between concepts of providence and responsibility for public and private 
actions. P.G.D. 


86-2304. Caldwell, Ellen M. Animating Word and Spectacle in the Masque Scenes of THE WINTER ’S 
TALE, ISJR, 58, 3, 1984, 281-8. Shakespeare dramatizes the debate between Inigo Jones and Jonson 
by shifting the play’s structure between verbal and visual, or what Jonson calls the soul and body of 
the masque. In Act V. scene iii, however, he brings body and soul together, as the masque itself 
becomes a meditation, using sensory images which work upon the memory and understanding to 
assure Leontes of Hermione’s innocence. By showing this joyful insight through the same fallible 
senses which have so often misled characters in the play, Shakespeare redeems the artistic powers of 
the imagination. P.G.D. 


86-2305. Cheatham, George. Imagination, Madness, and Magic: THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
As Romantic Comedy, ISIR, 59, 3, 1985, 221-32. Although generaliy considered an atypical 
Shakespearean comedy, Shrew in many ways resembles a later romantic comedy, Dream. Both use 
the central metaphor of theatrical role-playing and the subordinate metaphors of madness and magic 
to explore the idea of transformation through love. Kate’s change and Petruchio’s madness suggest 
the inexplicable, magical quality of love. Katherina yields wondrously to the harmonious joy of the 
marriage bed. P.G.D. 


86-2306. Collins, David G. Beyond Reason in A MIDSUMMERS NIGHT’S DREAM: Stratford, 
1981, ISIR, 57, 2, 1982, 131-42. Few serious students would argue that the play does not have 
substantial intellectual content. But there remains considerable disagreement about what the content 
is. Some view the play as a validation of the Christian humanist tradition wherein reason and order 
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triumph over passion and disorder. But much recent criticism has focused upon Hippolyta’s assertion 
that in madness there is ‘‘something of a great constancy.'’ Bottom shows us that is is possible to 
apprehend what we cannot comprehend. Recent productions of the play demonstrate convincingly 
that such a reading works on the stage. P.G.D. 


86-2307. Dromey, Mary Jane Scholtes. When CORIOLANUS Reformed the Republic, ISIR, 58, 3, 
1984, 357-363. The Comédie-Frangaise staging of the play in Paris in 1933 sparked an intense 
uproar. Studying the theater annals, the translator’s notes, the French version itself, the newspaper 
reviews, photographs of the production, and copies of the set designs shows how the production was 
mounted and just how directly Shakespeare's work may be held accountable for the ‘ruckus’ caused 
by Shakespearean theater vividly commenting on a very modern set of social circumstances. P.G.D. 


86-2308. Fienberg, Nona. Marina in PERICLES: Exchange Values and the ART OF MORAL 
DISCOURSE, ISJR, 57, 2, 1982, 153-61. Bacon's distinction between ''theological and philosophi- 
cal truth’’ and the ‘‘truth of civil business’’ provides an analogy to Shakespeare's vision in Pericles. 
Act Four and Marina’s role in it serve to contrast the two economies, one which values women as a 
commodity to exploit, and one which values their wholeness and integrity. In the brothel, her moral 
discourse dramatizes the medicinal value of truth, and she frees herself and others from subjection to 
a corrupt, market economy and allows the play to celebrate action carried out in a spirit of charity. 

P.G.D. 


86-2309. Foakes, R.A. Textual Revision and the Fool in KING LEAR, Trivium, 20, 1985, 33-47. 
The depiction of the Fool differs considerably in the Folio and the Quarto versions. This leads to 
questions conceming Shakespeare's revision of the play, its most authentic text, and its interpretation 
on the stage. One depiction suggests a ‘‘clown,’’ the other a cool and rational commentator on the 
action of the play. On the whole, the Quarto version appears to be the more artistic. P.G.D. 


86-2310. Hirvela, David P. Structural Unity in KING JOHN: A Stage History Perspective, ISJR, 58, 
3, 1984, 289-98. Critics have attacked the unity of this play, but an investigation of its production 
history clarifies its structure. King John's personal and political machinations may unite the episodes, 
and the theme of *'commodity'' as a guide for living may give the dramatic action its unity. Jahn, 
following the episodic structure of the Henry VI trilogy, allows the central character or a particular 
theme to serve as a central focus. | P.G.D. 


86-2311. Hunt, Maurice. The Three Seasons of Mankind: Age, Nature, and Art in THE WINTER’S 
TALE, ISIR, 58, 3, 1984, 299-309. In this play, pastoral nature emphasizes the symbolic importance 
of Leontes' and Polixenes' advanced age. In the pastoral scene, Shakespeare establishes an unconven- 
tional three-fold scheme of mankind’s ages upon the progress of the seasons. Because critics have not 
calculated the age factor, they have only partly described the significance of Perdita’s gifts of flowers 
to her guests. But when the men’s late age is placed within a natural context, one can appreciate how 
art tends to mend nature. POD 


86-2312. Ide, Richard S. Shakespeare and the Pirates, ISJR, 58, 3, 1984, 311-18. The attack by 
pirates was a conventional device in Greek and Elizabethan prose romances used to introduce peril 
into their melodramatic plots. Shakespeare, however, associates the terrifying pirate with happy turns 
of plot, and makes him an unwitting instrument of good. Thus he transforms the conventional attack 
into a version of the deus ex machina, and the pirate into a symbol of providential intervention. 
Pericles, Hamlet, Measure, Twel. N., and W. T. confirm this view. P.G.D. 


86-2313. Linfield, Nicholas. You and Thou in Shakespeare: OTHELLO as an Example, ISJR, 57, 2, 
1982, 163-78. An examination of all second-person pronouns in the play shows that Shakespeare's 
usage of you and thou is rich in meaningful differentiations and casts additional light on character 
relationships. Of special interest are the Iago/Roderigo relationship, Othello's change of mind toward 
Cassio, Desdemona's scenes with Cassio, Othello's fluctuations toward his wife (and her manner of 
addressing him), and the altered attitudes in Act V, scene ii. P.G.D. 


86-2314. McGuire, Philip C. Silence and Genre: The Example of MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 
ISIR, 59, 3, 1985, 241-51. The drama ends in ways typical of comedy — with deaths avoided and 
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marriages performed, proposed or imminent. The ending, however, also imposes non-comic silences 
on six characters. The Duke spares four men sentenced to death, but none voices any enthusiasm for 
— the life he has been given, Angelo and Mariana exchange no words, and Isabella says nothing when 
the Duke proposes marriage. Thus the marriages are not based upon the usual reciprocal love. The 
plot is comic, but the final silences undercut its generic identity. . P.G.D. 


86-2315. Nardo, Anna K. ‘‘Here’s to thy health’: The Pearl in Hamlet’s Wine, ELN, 23, 2, 1985, 
36-42. Dissolved pearl, regarded as alleviating melancholy and heart troubles, appears yet another 
well-meant ‘‘cure’’ for Hamlet, as poison really attempts to ‘‘cure’’ Claudius, and effectively cures 
Denmark. P.K. 


86-2316. Palmer, Daryl W. Entertainment, Hospitality, and Family in THE WINTER'S TALE, 
ISJR, 59, 3, 1985, 253-61. In Jacobean England, human interaction was vitally theatrical and 
fundamentally performed. A rhetoric of entertainment and hospitality, emerging out of the period's 
plays, banquets, masques, and spectacles, determined the shape of social institutions. This play can 
be seen as Shakespeare’s mature attempt to re-present the Jacobean family’s struggle to define itself 
through this rhetoric. | P:G.D. 


86-2317. Ross, Daniel W. ‘‘What a Number of Men Eats Timon’’: Consumption in TIMON OF 
ATHENS, ISIR, 59, 3, 1985, 273-84. Images of various forms of consumption — gastronomic, 
sexual and commercial — pervade this drama and account for much of its bitterness. An illness 
consumes society itself, and greed leads men to choose sensual, temporary gratification at the cost of 
values such as friendship, justice, and balance. Timon feeds on the flattery of the Athenian lords until 
he learns that friendship lasts only as long as his wealth. Then the bitter Timon diagnoses the 
consumptive ways of society, a society that only consumes and thus destroys itself. P.G.D. 


86-2318. Schultz, Stephen C. A Director Prepares: Staging a Few Lines af MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 
ISIR, 59, 3, 1985, 285-93. Suggestions for effective staging are implicit in the text of the play’s Act 
IV, iv-vi and the start of Act V, i. Shakespeare controlled variation of tempo, heightened interest by 
foreshadowing, suggested stage movement which has interpretive significance, and focused audience 
attention where he wanted it. These suggestions emphasize allowing the actor to demonstrate clearly 
Angelo's oscillation between moral sensibility and fear for reputation. His repentance does not seem, 
as some have suggested, too sudden for credibility if the scenes are properly directed. P.G.D. 


86-2319. Somerset, J.A.B. Incongruity and Folly: Shakespeare's Jacobean Fools, Trivium, 20, 
1985, 129-46. Shakespeare's fools show an interesting development. In the comedies there are 
Jaques and Touchstone, the satirist and the ironist. Feste is more vindictive. In the tragedies Thersites 
disturbs readers nearly as much as Lear's fool does. The former is scatological, the second is ''wise"' 
despite the topsy turvy world he inhabits. P.G.D. 


86-2320. Stanton, Kay. The Disguises of Shakespeare's AS YOU LIKE IT, ISJR, 59, 3, 1985, 
295-305. Disguised identity is examined most thoroughly through Rosalind's disguise as Ganymede, 
but a context for it is given through the disguises of several other characters, including the tyrants: 
Duke Frederick and Oliver, Orlando's various disguises illustrate his developments in self-realized 
identity, but Rosalind's leads to an intricate layering of aspects of her personality. She becomes an 
artist by recreating herself; and her last creation, the masque of Hymen, portrays the relationship 
between nature and art. The epilogue reveals further subtleties of disguise. P.G.D. 


86-2321. Stroud, T.A. Shake-speare, Fal-staff, and Hot-spur, ISIR, 58, 3, 1984, 329-34. The 
evidence that Shakespeare chose the name Falstaff and set him dialectically against a character named 
Hotspur because the names evoke phallic images complementing each other and Shakespeare's own 
name is purely inferential, but the bawdy word play in his and other contemporary writers gives 
credence to the idea. In the centuries preceding Shakespeare, English writers, even Chaucer, avoided 
allusion to the penis, but Elizabethans indulged in such bawdiness. P.G.D. 


86-2322. Taft, Edmund M., IV. The Crown Scene in HENRY IV, Part 2, ISIR, 59, 3, 1985, 307-17. 
Recent critical responses to this scene have been well off the mark. The center of interest lies in 
political history. In a fallen world, the truth of history is often buried and facts can mislead us. In the 
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private world, emotional authenticity can override political necessity and the heart may speak freely, 
lending a kind of emotional truth to what is said. Thus the scene shows that neither Hal nor Henry is 
an usurper, and we are prepared for the Rejection Scene, during which the truth of the heart is 
squarely on the side of Sir John. P.D.G. 


: 86-2323. Thomas, John A. Freedom: Variations on a Major Theme in THE TEMPEST, ISIR, 57, 2, 
1982, 179-86. Prospero needs and is seeking fulfillment and release from constraints to self-realization 
in whatever form these may take. The same is true of the other characters, although what they need 
differs. Nevertheless, all their desires center in the concept of freedom. P.G.D. 


86-2324. Thomas, Paul R. Jago's Motivated Malignity, ISJR, 58, 3, 1984, 335-44. Iago's motives 
have given rise to a great deal of critical speculation. Since Coleridge described Iago's first soliloquy 
as revealing ‘‘motiveless malignity’’, a series of critics has alternately set aside his motives or 
concentrated on those that he discusses in the play. Beyond the view of Iago as Machiavel or Vice 
emerging from the morality plays lies the Renaissance theory of the necessary relationship between 
the reason, the will, and the passions. The fallen Iago's world view, brought about by the subservi- 
ence of his reason to his will, motivates him to be cynically realistic, physical, and self-centered. 

P.G.D. 


86-2325. Thomas, Paul R. The Marriage of True Minds — Ideal Friendship in TWO GENTLEMEN 
OF VERONA, ISJR, 57, 2, 1982, 187-92. The play is much concerned with the Renaissance notion 
of the ‘‘amitie’’ or ideal friendship between two men. Modern readers’ problems with the character- 
ization of the protagonists and of the women in the play disappear when the ''amitie'' concept is fully 
understood. P.G.D. 


86-2326. Wilson, Douglas B. Euripides’ ALCESTIS and the Ending of Shakespeare's THE WINTER'S 
TALE, ISJR, 58, 3, 1984, 345-55. Critics wonder why Shakespeare reanimated Hermione in contrast 
to the outcome of its principal source, Greene's Pandosto. In Greene the prototypes of Mamillius, 
Hermione, and Leontes all die or commit suicide. It is possible that Euripides' play, available in 
several printed Latin translations before 1611, provided seminal hints toward Shakespeare's animat- 
ing the statue of Hermione. P.G.D. 


Robert Wilmot 


86-2327. Seufert, Robert. ‘‘The Decorum of These Daies’’: Robert Wilmot and the Idea of the 
Theater, ISIR, 58, 3, 1984, 319-27. Wilmot revised a play he had helped compose a quarter of a 
century earlier. The theoretical implications of the changes that he made in Tancred and Gismund 
have never been fully considered, however. In attempting to reconcile the variety and diversity of 
which the Renaissance was so fond with the unity and coherence of classical drama, Wilmot ran into 
contradictions he could not master. Thus the drama is not complex in the Elizabethan way nor simple 
in the classical style. P.G.D. 


Renaissance Fiction 


86-2328. Beasley, Jerry C. Review-Essay: The Novel in the Rough: Two New Studies of English 
Fiction Before Defoe, SNovel, 17, 3, 1985, 303-10. (rev.-art.). Paul Salzman's English Prose 
Fiction, 1558-1700: A Critical History (Oxford: Clarendon Pr., 1985) chronicles and summarizes 
some 500 works in a somewhat tedious fashion. Novel and Society in Elizabethan England by David 
Margolies (Totowa, N.J.: Barnes and Noble, 1985) is less comprehensive but interesting and provoca- 
tive in its thesis that Elizabethan fiction ‘‘constituted an ‘alternative literature’ that questioned the 
myths of prevailing culture by delineating new and very timely principles of seeing and of being.” 

L.M.S. 


Renaissance Poetry 


86-2329. Jansen Jaech, Sharon L. The ''Prophisies of Rymour, Beid, and Marlyng’’: Henry VIII and 
a Sixteenth-Century Political Prophecy, SCJ, 16, 2, 1985, 291-9. Popular especially in Northern 
England and Scotland, the early 16th-century verse prophecy "of Rymour, Beid, and Marlyng’’ has 
a political subtext that made it useful as propaganda during the 1530s. The vision of the ''childe with 
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a chaplet" served as a prediction cf a meuarch who would lead a rebellion against Henry VIII in 
order to restore England to Rome. l R.B.B. 


86-2330. Rees, Joan. Past and Present in the Sixteenth Century: Elizabethan Double Vision, Trivium, 
20, 1985, 97-112. The Elizabethans did not see history as we do. Various poets such as Shakespeare, 
Drayton, and Spenser, among others, dealt with Arthur and the civil wars, but the authors encoun- 
tered difficulties of various sorts. Daniel's Civil Wars shows that the poet and the historian could 
seldom blend at that time. POD. 


BRITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
James Beattie 


86-2331. King, Everard H Beattie’s THE MINSTREL and the French Connection, ScLJ, 11, 2, 
1984, 36-55. In a neglected essay on Beattie published in the Mercuri in June 1801, Chateaubriand 
stresses his originality as a melancholic explorer of the relationship between landscape-description 
(both realistic and mystical) and the author’s mental processes. Chateaubriand’s translations occasion- 
ally modify the original, thus reflecting his own interests. Beattie's treatment of nature strongly 
influenced Atala and René, and, like him, Chateaubriand was confounded by imaginative morbidity 
and turned to the elegiac. The Minstrel thus played a crucial role in the development of French, as of 
English, Romanticism. J.H.A. 


Thomas Blackwell 


86-2332. Hollingshead, Gregory. Berkeley, Blackwell, and Blackwell’s HOMER, ScLJ, 11, 1, 
1984, 20-35. Though Blackwell and George Berkeley probably shared Giovanni Vincenzo Gravina 
as a source, Berkeley himself significantly influenced Blackwell's conception of Homer. They both 
sce in Homer: the epic spirit as a social ideal (as distinct from modern freethinking), which appears in 
specific historical periods; a primitivist innocent receptivity to varied experience as the basis of myth; 
metaphor as opposed to abstraction; and a prophetic spirit adumbrating a proleptic or anticipative 
conception of science. J.H.A. 


t 


Robert Fergusson 


86-2333. McKenzie, Alan T. TWO ‘Heads weel pang’d wi’ lear’: Robert Fergusson, Samuel Johnson, 
and St Andrews, ScLJ, 11, 2, 1984, 25-35. Prompted by Johnson's visit to St Andrews in 1773, To 
the Principal and Professors of the University of St Andrews, a familiar vernacular letter, defends 
Scots language and cuisine. It typifies Fergusson's concern for the preservation of Scottish culture. 

J.H.A. 


Henry Fielding 


86-2334. Hall, Michael L. Incest and Morality in TOM JONES, SCB, 41, 4, 1981, 101-4. Before 
Tom learns who his mother is, he has already repented of his lack of prudence. When he does 
discover who she is, the reader ascertains that Fielding has cleverly caused the reader to form his own 
opinions about the characters. Thus, the incest situation has served as a ploy to prove Tom's sincere 
repentance to Sophia as well as the reader. L.M.M. 


Samuel Johnson 


86-2335. Hurst, Mary Jane. Samuel Johnson's Dying Words, ELN, 23, 2, 1985, 45-53. Absent at 
the moment of Johnson's death, early biographers use mutually contradictory sources; therefore, 
modern biographers need ''scepticism, objectivity, and precision.” (Article makes no decision.)P.K. 


86-2336. Stock, R.D. Johnson Ecclesiastes, C&L, 34, 4, 1985, 15-24. Passionate and skeptical, 
Johnson can be called an early modern. The ''troubled mind thesis," however, enunciated by 
Bertrand H. Bronson, needs integration into a wider view of Johnson that takes account of Ecclesiastes 
themes present in a number of his writings, especially Rasselas and The Vanity of Human Wishes. 
“A religious existentialist,” he sees humankind, ‘‘weak, restless, and limited,” as seeking a fulfilment 
_ this world can not provide — in short, the theme of Ecclesiastes. J.S.P. 
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" Archibald Pitcairne 
See 86-2281. 
Alexander Pope 


86-2337. Gunn, Daniel P. Visionary Theater: Pope's Eloisa as Tragic Heroine, CLQ, 21, 3, 1985, 
142-53. The inability to choose suggests something about the poem's literary identity and suggests 
that is is a dramatic poem rather than a meditative one. L.M.S. 


John Reynolds 
86-2338. Walmsley, Joan M. John Reynolds and the Duello, Trivium, 19, 1984, 62-84. Reynolds, a 
minor 17th-century writer, famous primarily because he was cited by Fielding, wrote a series of 
fictional accounts which opposed dueling. A history of the duel on the continent and in England 


indicates his place in the traditions of support and opposition to the custom. P.G.D. 
Samuel Richardson 
See 86-2267. 
Nicholas Rowe 
See 86-2282. 
Laurence Sterne 
86-2339. Gottlieb, Sidney. A Borrowing from Francis Bacon in TRISTRAM SHANDY, ELN, 23, 
2, 1985, 43-5. “. . . great weights upon small wires’’ (Tristram Shandy V.17) ironically echoes 
Bacon's preference of biography to history. P.K. 
Restoration and Enlightenment British Fiction 

See 86-2328. 

BRITAIN VIII. ROMANTIC 


Jane Austen 


86-2340. Moler, Kenneth L. Miss Price All Alone: Metaphors of Distance in MANSFIELD PARK, 
SNovel, 17, 2, 1985, 189-93. Austen's ironic use of metaphors of distance allows her to emphasize 
Portsmouth's impact upon her protagonist's growth. L.M.S. 


86-2341. Roth, Barry. Review-Essay: The Once and Future Austen, SNovel, 17, 2, 1985, 218-25. 
(rev.-art.). Among the most recent texts on Austen, two appear particularly important. Jane Austen: 
New Perspectives, ed: Janet Todd (New York: Holmes and Meier, 1983) contains numerous new and 
solid approaches to its subject while Robert K. Wallace's Jane Austen and Mozart: Classical Equilib- 
rium in Fiction and Music (Athens: Univ. of Georgia Pr., 1983) is especially clear in discussing the 
differences in the art forms and in elucidating Austen's ties to classical ideals. L.M.S. 


William Blake 


86-2342. Anderson, Mark. Why is That Fairy in EUROPE?, CLQ, 21, 3, 1985, 122-33. The 
obscurity of the fairy in plate iii can be resolved if the plate is seen as added not to explain Europe but 
to enhance its ambiguity. The piece's concern with history and eternity is thus reinforced as the fairy 
suggests ‘‘a history which is a dream simply because it is meaningless, not because it is to eternity as 
a dream is to waking life.” L.M.S. 
86-2343. Hilton, Nelson. Blakean Zen, SIR, 24, 2, 1985, 183-200. Possibilities of interpretation 
proliferate when we see Urizen in terms of levels. However, no level of interpretation is adequate to 
enable us to perceive the whole phenomenon. Indeed, if "perception does not exist," seeing Urizen 
in terms of levels will enable us to produce the text rather than devour it. A.B.F. 


86-2344. Howard, Seymour. Blake: Classicism, Gothicism, and Nationalism, CLQ, 21, 4, 1985, 
165-87. Blake turned from the contemporary interest in the art and archaeology of the Classical world 
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to that of the Neo-Gothic. (Illus.) L.M.S. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


86-2345. Barth, J. Robert. Coleridge’s Ideal of Love, SIR, 24, 1, 1985, .113-39. Coleridge’s 
paredigm for love is married friendship. Love is instinctive, a response to a sympathetic impulse. 
While the object of our love must be similar to us, it must be allowed its distinctness, for love is an 
I-Thou relationship. Love is a completion of ourselves, and marriage leads to the growth and 
fulfillment of the individual mind. A.B.F. 


86-2346. DePaolo, Charles. Coleridge on Child-Labour Reform, ChLB, 47/48, 1984, 187-94. Cole- 
ridge argued cogently and subtiy against child labour abuses in 1818 in his extant pamphlets, in 
‘several Courier articles (including one ironical piece), and through intermittent comments in his 
letters. J.H.A. 


86-2347. Ferris, David S. Coleridge's Ventriloquy: The Abduction from the BIOGRAPHIA, SIR, 
24, 1, 1985, 41-84. Coleridge bases his argument for tbe transfiguring power of the imagination on 
Schelling's concept of the self, the identity of subject and object. He departed from Schelling in 
making the will the principle of every science and from Kant by seeing philosophy as passing into 
religion. The will is determined by a counteraction between cause and effect; the imagination is 
similarly a third power resulting from the counteraction of two powers. A.B.F. 


86-2348. Janowitz, Anne. Coleridge’s 1816 Volume: Fragment as Rubric, SIR, 24, 1, 1985, 21-39. 
In the Romantic age, which saw poetry as always becoming and therefore incomplete, the fragment 
emerged as a genre. We see this illustrated in Coleridge’s 1816 volume where incompleteness 
becomes a generic feature in poems which have as their theme the inability to embody vision in 
language. In Christabel and Kubla Khan structural incompletion is united with the thematics of 
incompletion. A.B.F. 


86-2349. Magnuson, Paul. THE EOLIAN HARP in Context, SIR, 24, 1, 1985, 3-20. When The 
Eolian Harp is examined in the context of the 1796 volume, the passage on the ''intellectual breeze’’ 
appears to be not a philosophical statement but one of a series of transitory figures. In a letter of 1796 
the passage takes on philosophical importance, but when the lines appear once more in tbe 1797 
edition, their significance is limited. A.B.F. 


86-2350. McKusick, James C. Coleridge and Horne Tooke, SIR, 24, 1, 1985, 85-111. Coleridge 
accepted Horne Tooke's materialistic view of language as a development from nouns, and he 
accepted many of Tooke's etymologies. However, he continued to maintain reservations, for this 
theory cannot explain syntax or etymology. A.B.F. 


86-2351. Steinmann, Theo. What Ailed the Ancient Mariner, DOR, 9, 3, 1979, 191-202. Coleridge 
adhered honestly to nature but the modifications of his imagination lent the charm of novelty and 
accidental shades of light to his poetry, particularly in The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. The mariner 
often appears to be epileptic or hysterical in relating his mental and physical feelings. That he is so 
perturbed he ascribes to supernatural reasons. Still, by shooting the albatross, even though apparently 
in a trance, he acquires a guilt complex which cannot be expiated because there was no intention of 
evil. M.T.H. 


86-2352. Swann, Karen. CHRISTABEL: the Wandering Mother and the Enigma of Form, SIR, 23, 
4, 1984, 533-53. Christabel both dramatizes and provokes hysteria. Geraldine is a fantasy which 
Christabel dreams, and she may be a product of hysteria. However, the narrators are also hysterics, 
and the poem suggests that seeing hysteria as a feminine reaction is itself a hysterical response. 

A.B.F. 


William Godwin 


: 86-2353. Scheiber, Andrew. Falkland’s Story: CALEB WILLIAMS’ Other Voice, SNovel, 17, 3, 
1985, 255-66. Caleb's unreliability as a narrator has overshadowed the more important issue of 
Falkland and his conventions of perception and belief. Falkland’s version of the truth provides the 
counterpoint to the narrative and is therefore crucial to an understanding of the novel, which focuses 
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on the gap between fact and belief, present and past, sense and sensibility. L.M.S. 
James Hogg 


86-2354. Watson, Harry D. William Tennant, the Ettrick Shepherd and the Psalms of David: A 
Linguistic Controversy, ScotL, 3, 1984, 60-70. Unlike Hogg; the self-taught but immensely learned 
Tennant used Scots in poetry for comic purposes only. When in 1829 Tennant criticised the Scottish 
Metrical Psalter in the Edinburgh Literary Journal for linguistic and rhyming crudity, Hogg passion- 
ately defended it in romantic conservative fashion. J.H.A. 


John Keats 


86-2355. Clarke, Bruce. Fabulous Monsters of Conscience: Anthropomorphosis in Keats's LAMIA, 
SIR, 23, 4, 1984, 555-79. Lamia may be seen as a female quality in the poet, his stylistic characteris- 
tics often attacked as feminine. She is at first an incoming agent, but she is then displaced as the poet 
struggles to overcome this aspect of his genius because he is too weak to defend it against its critics. 

A.B.F. 


Charles Lamb 


86-2356. Ades, John I. Charles Lamb's Modest Proposal, ChLB, 47/48, 1984, 143-7. Lamb pro- 
posed to the actress Fanny Kelly in July 1819, bat he was rejected because of the mental instability of 
his household, and accepted the decision with tact and good humour. J.H.A. 


86-2357. Beer, Gillian. Lamb’s Women, ChLB, 47/48, 1984, 138-43. Lamb is able to identify with 
ferninine concerns, though he can be critical. His celibacy and exclusion of sexual passion allow him 
a freedom in female matters. I.H.A. 


86-2358. Coates, John. ‘Damn the age! I will write for antiquity’: Lamb's Style as Implied Maral 
Comment, ChLB, 47/48, 1984, 147-58. Lamb's style, influenced by such 17th-century writers as 
Browne and Burton, has a moral and social significance. Through: modest earnestness, avoidance of 
the strained and over-urgent, concealment, and defence through self-mocking elaboration, he attacks 
heavy-handed moralism, emotional bullying, and.lack. of respect for privacy. J.H.A. 


86-2359, Courtney, Winifred F. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL as Children's Literature, ChLB, 
47/48, 1984, 164-9. In Mrs. Leicester’s. School, by Charles and Mary Lamb (dated 1809 but 
published, anonymously, in 1808), girls exchange autobiographical stories full of homely detail. 
Although slightly didactic, it is primarily intended to give children pleasure. J.H.A. 
86-2360. Ruddick, Bill. ‘Beautiful bare narratives’: Charles Lamb's Response to Eighteenth-Century 
Fiction, ChLB, 47/48, 1984, 158-64. Lamb's comments on 18th-century fiction, though scattered, 
are more extensive than generally believed. He valued the 'beautiful bare narratives' of Defoe, 
Goldsmith, and Smollett; but in later life be found the sentimentalists patronising and dangerously 


emotional, and Richardson morally decadent. LAA. 
See also 86-2365. 
Mary Lamb 
See 86-2359. 
Charles Lloyd 
See 86-2365. 
Sir Walter Scott 


86-2361. Dale, Thomas. The Jurists, the Dominie, and Jeanie Deans, ScLJ, 11, 1, 1984, 36-44. 
Scott deliberately introduces Jeanie’s untruths to pose the problem of legitimate and illegitimate 
falsehood. The jurists (the supposed source of the story) and the dominie (its narrator) agree in 
approving her failure to commit perjury. Her remaining protective falsehoods are psychologically 
plausible, and morally justifiable where there is a choice between evils..[A reply to John O. Hayden, 
‘‘Jeanie Deans: the Big Lie (and a few small ones)’’, ScLJ, 6:1 (1979), 34-44 (A.E.S. item no. 
83-1002)]. J.H.A. 
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Mary Shelley 


86-2362. Randel, Fred V. FRANKENSTEIN, Feminism, and the Intertextuality of Moüntains, SIR, 
23, 4, 1984, 515-32. Shelley’s Frankenstein is a rebellion against the tradition of mountain poetry 
created by Milton, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. She sees the approach in this poetry as a regressive 
‘sensibility, and she offers her character an opportunity to become creative. But Frankenstein reveals 
his own sterility when he refuses to create a mate for his creature. Femininity is seen as a norm 
available to males, but Frankenstein fails to accept it. A.B.F. 


Dorothy Wordsworth 


86-2363. Bond, Alec. Reconsidering Dorothy Wordsworth, ChLB, 47/48, 1984, 194-207. Dorothy 
Wordsworth's writing should be considered in the context of journal and travel literature. The 
Grasmere Journals resemble a psychological novel, and are essentially a long letter to William. The 
Recollections of s Toar in Scotland, though not self-dramatising, are somewhat marred by self- 
consciousness. J.H.A. 


William Wordsworth 


86-2364. Berhardt-Kabisch, Emest. The Stone and the Shell: Wordsworth, Caraclysm, and the Myth 
of Glaucus, SIR, 23, 4, 1984, 455-90. In the dream which opens Book V of The Prelude, the stone 
represents the timeless world of Plato; while the shell is a more fragile, temporal world. They 
represent the mind’s two-fold answer to mere existence — head and heart, reason and passion, law 
and impulse. EE 
aware of the desolation of time. A.B.F. 


86-2365. Newlyn, Lucy. Lamb, Lloyd, London: A Perspective on Book Seven of THE PRELUDE, 

ChLB, 47/48, 1984, 169-87. Though, for Cowper, the city is unusually opposed to the human spirit, 

he nevertheless shows some affection for its vice and squalor, which are able to produce an imagina- 

tive excitement in him. These conflicting attitudes can be found; singly or in complex juxtaposition, 

in Lamb’s Romantic realisation of London’s power, in Wordsworth’s ambiguous attitude, and in 

Charles Lloyd’s recognition of the city as source of imaginative life in his neglected Coleridgean' 
poem, ‘London’ (1798) [reproduced]. J.H.A. 

See also 86-2265. 


Romantic British Poetry 


86-2366. Cooke, Michael G. Romanticism and the Paradox of Wholeness, SIR, 23, 4, 1984, 435-53. 
Romanticism presents the individual striving to relate to the ‘‘all’’ but facing the danger of losing his 
identity. There is a search for metaphors like marriage which can suggest individual survival and an 
attempt to defend the individual against a society which would subordinate him. The marriage of man 
and nature is a metaphor for wholeness, but nature continually upsets man's expectations. A.B.F. 


Romantic British General 


86-2367. Woof, Robert. John and Sarah Stoddart: friends of the Lambs, ChLB, 45, 1984, 93-109. 
The religious doubts suffered in 1795 by Lamb’s friend, Robert Allen, prefigured those of Godwin’s 
disciple, John Stoddart, in 1796. The Stoddart family correspondence (in the Pinney Papers, Bristol 
University) casts light on John’s relationship with Wordsworth and Coleridge, and on the character of 
Sarah Stoddart, Hazlitt’s wife-to-be. J.H.A. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 
Edwin Abbott 


86-2368. Jann, Rosemary. Abbott's FLATLAND: Scientific Imagination and ‘‘Natural Christianity"', 
VS, 28, 3, 1985, 473-90. Abbott's Flatland (1884) is a retort to the materialism advocated by much 
of contemporary science. It satirizes English social stratification and narrowness of outlook. Abbott's 
Through Nature to Christ (1877) and The Kernel and the Husk (1886) attempt to reconcile, largely as 
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did Matthew Arnold, the demands of religious and scientific knowledge through their common 
dependence on imagination and the unseen. Thus he joins the debate between Whewell, J.S. Mill, 
Tyndall, T.H. Huxley and others. Abbott’s classic of science fiction, despite its ambivalent ending 
which suggests a weakening of confidence, is an allegory aimed at correcting the arrogance of 
materialism and demonstrating the progressive force of imagination. L.J.D. 


Matthew Arnold 


86-2369. Allott, Miriam, Amold and MARGUERITE — Continued, VP, 23, 2, 1985, 125-43. The 
appearance and personality of Mary Claude, and the fact that she is associated in Amold’s memory 
with England rather than Switzerland, make it unlikely that she is Marguerite. A.B.F. 


86-2370. Honan, Park. The Character of Marguerite in Amold's SWITZERLAND, VP, 23, 2, 1985, 
145-59. There is no proof for the assertion that Amold's Marguerite poems refer to a specific woman 
he met in Thun; the poems are more important for what they show of Arnold's ideas and his outlook 
on life at the time. If there was such a woman, however, tbe evidence that she was Mary Claude is 
stronger than Miriam Allott allows. A.B.F. 


William Barnes 


86-2371. Hertz, Alan. The Hallowed Places of William Barnes, VP, 23, 2, 1985, 109-24. In his 
poetry Barnes often presents characters who derive emotional stability from their physical environment. 
In other poems, however, we find characters whose stability is threatened by transient human 
relationships. A.B.F. 


R.D. Blackmore 


86-2372. Ryan, Lawrence V. The Classical Verse of R.D. Blackmore, VP, 23, 3, 1985, 229-47. 
R.D. Blackmore published poetry in Greek and Latin, including original compositions and transla- 
tions of Shakespeare, Milton, and Byron. But the best of his verse is probably his translations of 
Musaeus, Virgil, and Theocritus. A.B.F. 


The Brontés 


86-2373. Foister, Susan R. The Bronté Portraits, BST, 18, 5, 1985, 339-54. The delight of the 
Brontés in painting led to Charlotte's painstaking copying of engravings and her fascination with the 
Old Masters, and to Branwell's group portraits of the sisters (and himself). Branwell studied under 
William Robinson of Leeds and produced work that though clumsy with paints shows care and skill 
in the underlying pencil sketch made directly on the canvas (and revealed through infra-red photography). 
George Richmond's portrait of Charlotte was one of her head and shoulders sketched in chalks, of a 
type which he did four a day for 30 guineas apiece. Now a letter describing one of his portraits 
(apparently a lost one) has come to light, as has a photograph by Sir Emery Walker, said to be of 
Charlotte. (Illus.) W.H.M. 


86-2374. Jones, P.M.S. Assistance at Haworth, BST, 18, 5, 1985, 371-2. In the early 1830's four 
nominations by the Rev. Patrick Bronté for a curate to assist him at Haworth were rejected, one of 
them for John Seaton, later curate at Cleckheaton. W.H.M. 


86-2375. Wilks, Brian. Schools and Schooling in the Life and Literature of the Bronté Family, BST, 
18, 5, 1985, 355-62. The establishing of schools and advocating of humane teaching practices recur 
as heartfelt concerns in Patrick Bront#’s ministry to his parish, and in his daughters’ lives. In the 
novels, too, all three daughters exploited their experience and principles for impressive scenes about 
good and bad teaching. (Illus.). W.H.M. 


Charlotte Bronté 


86-2376. Bemelmans, J. W.M. “A Permanent Interest in Mankind”: Charlotte Brontë and George 
Gissing’s THE UNCLASSED, BST, 18, 5, 1985, 383-91. This novel of 1884 tums Gissing's 
enthusiasm for Charlotte Brontë into ‘‘the most significant and elaborate critique of Bronté’s life and 
works to appear during the final phase of the Victorian age.'' Gissing felt that like himself Brontë and 
her heroine Lucy Snowe in Villette suffer from a clash between a creative imagination willing to be 
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gregarious and an intellectual stance that is rebellious and solitary. Two tensions occur. In the novel 
Maud Enderby finds her artistic outlook inhibited by ber religious training, and Ida Starr undercuts 
the domestic comfort she craves by her radical flouting of domestic reality. When Waymark the hero, 
who represents Bronté, chooses Ida rather than Maud, he takes sides rather than transcending the 
conflict. W.H.M. 


86-2377. Gallagher, H.W. Charlotte Bronté: A Surgeon’s Assessment, BST, 18, 5, 1985, 363-70. A 
close study of the numerous medical observations in Jane Eyre, Shirley, and Villette shows that they 
are mostly ''perceptive and accurate". They seem usually to reflect close observation in personal 
experience. Charlotte's own severe headaches can likely be traced to her chronic toothache. Faulty 
medical advice likely caused her mercury poisoning in 1852. Along with the rest of her family she 
seems to have suffered from chronic tuberculosis. Her final illness may have been an abnormal 
pregnancy, technically hydatidiform mole. W.H.M. 


86-2378. Lanoff, Sue. On the Struggles of a Poor and Unknown Artist: A Devoir by Charlotte 
Bronté, BST, 18, 5, 1985, 373-82. This devoir (here published for the ftrst time) suggests the process 
by which Charlotte developed from the romantic child storyteller of the Angria tales into the realistic 
author of the mature novels. It centres on a typical concern of Charlotte's, the dependent encounter- 
ing a man of power, but it develops a necessary authorial distance from the persona, the fictional 
writer of the devoir. W.H.M. 


86-2379. Smith, Margaret. THE POEMS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, BST, 18, 5, 1985, 400-6. 
This edition (ed. Tom Winnifrith, Shakespeare Head Press, 1984), though sometimes helpful, 
perpetuates old errors and introduces new ones in the transcription of the poems. [Àn appendix to the 
review prints a careful transcription of the poem A week ago September dead, with notes and an 
annotated comparison of differences from the Shakespeare Head reading.] W.H.M. 


86-2380. von Schmidt, Helen. The Dark Abyss, The Broad Expanse: Versions of the Self in JANE 
EYRE and GREAT EXPECTATIONS, DickQ, 2, 3, 1985, 84-92. Jane Eyre and Great Expectations, 
while similar in their plots and their relationships to the folk or fairy tale tradition, differ greatly in the 
ways their protagonists create their selves. Jane moves to insulate herself from others. Her imagina- 
tive sympathy for others does not increase over time. Quite the opposite is true of Pip in these 
respects. While Jane's violent hidden self, Bertha, is killed, Pip's Orlick — because of Dickens's 
greater wisdom and humility — is only temporarily foiled. There is no equivalent in Brontë of the 
healthily deflating mockery of Trabb’s boy. Jane’s triumph at Ferndean, in its radical isolation, is a 
Romantic’s dead end. L.J.D. 


See also 86-2267. 


Robert Browning 
86-2381. Everett, Glenn. Typological Structures in Browning’s SAUL, VP, 23, 3, 1985, 267-79. 
The objections that have been raised to the structure of Saul may be resolved if we see Browning 
making use of 19th-century typological exegesis. He shows both similarities and differences between 
Saul and Christ. Because Saul cannot be a redeemer, the poem focuses its attention on the redeeming 
love of David, a type of the redeemer Christ. A.B.F. 


86-2382. Miller, L.M. MY LAST DUCHESS: A Studiolo Setting?, VP, 23, 2, 1985, 188-93. If the 
Duke has the portrait of the Duchess covered out of jealous possessiveness, then the portrait probably 
hangs in his studiolo, the sanctum which housed his art collection. A.B.F. 


86-2383. Monteiro, George. ‘F said Fra Pandolf by design": A Note on Robert Browning's MY 

LAST DUCHESS, VP, 23, 2, 1985, 194-5. The name Fra Pandolf may have been suggested to 

Browning by Allesandro Pandolfo, who turned monk after his passion for the wife of a Medici 

endangered his life. A.B.F. 
Thomas Carlyle 


See 86-2404. 
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John Davidson 


86-2384. Hubbard, Tom. Irony and Enthusiasm: The Fiction of John Davidson, ScLJ, 11, 2, 1984, 
71-82. In his early work, Davidson’s detached irony, derived partly from Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, 
undermines his characters’ (and his own) Hamlet-like scepticism, and especially their quixotic 
fervour, though the latter is genuinely liberating. In his later work the creative dialectic between 
scepticism and enthusiasm is, disastrously, destroyed. . J.H.A. 


Charles Dickens 


86-2385. Bartlett, Lynn C. High Life below Stairs or Cribbage in the Kitchen, ELN, 23, 2, 1985, 
54-61. In Pickwick Papers, ch. 37, Dickens develops Townley's ''conventional"' picture in High 
Life Below Stairs (1759) of pretentious servants; The Old Curiosity Shop, chs. 57-8, transforms it — 
though he remains somewhat condescending. P.K. 


86-2386. Belcher, Diane Dewhurst. Dickens’s Mrs. Sparsit and the Politics of Service, DickQ, 2, 3, 
1985, 92-8. Mrs. Sparsit, Bounderby’s genteel housekeeper in Hard Times, like many other female 
characters in Dickens who crave some measure of power, is depicted as a predator. She is, however, 
clever and successful at what has been called women’s primary mode of control, *‘indirect manipulation.’’ 
At her master’s table, while flattering Bounderby’s pretensions, she demonstrates her superiority to 
him. Her condescending bullying leads to the collapse of his marriage to young Louisa. But when 
Sparsit changes tactics and attempts to act directly, she fails badly. L.J.D. 


86-2387. Fisher, Leona M. Alice Lemon’s Childhood Recollections of Charles Dickens, DickQ, 2, 
2, 1985, 54-6. Mark Lemon’s granddaughter, Alice Martin, composed her mother’s short childhood 
recollections of Dickens which are reprinted here. eelerer 
early public reading, his playfulness, and his ''extraordinary Spee nature,'' especially with 
children. L.J.D. 


86-2388. Pies: John P. The Character of Esther and the Narrative Structure of BLEAK HOUSE, 
SNovel, 17, 3, 1985, 227-40. Bleak House may be better understood by examining Esther's charac- 
ter as part of the overall design of the novel. Such analysis will clarify Dickens' intent to arouse 
readers to society's neglect of the downtrodden, and his attitude of ambivalence regarding revolution. 
Esther's characterization embodies the ambivalence. L.M.S. 


86-2389. O'Mealy, Joseph H. ''Some stray sort of ambition .'. .’’: John Jasper's Great Expectations, 
DickQ, 2, 4, 1985, 129-36. John Jasper of Dickens's Edwin Drood is a recognizable type in late 
Dickens, the disappointed man. He is a Pip without a fairy-tale inheritance. The apparent split in his 
personality is caused by the intensity of his tormented ambition. The contrast in this regard; with 
Crisparkle and Grewgious is pointed. Comic variations on the theme occur in the cases of Sapsea and 
Bazzard. Jasper's wild behavior is caused by his obsession with what he has come to believe are his 
just expectations. - j L.J.D. 


86-2390. Reynolds, Stephen. Dickens and THE TIMES, DickQ, 2, 2, 1985, 57-8. An incident in 
Nicholas Nickleby seems based on the London Times report of a man who lowered himself down a 
working chimney. Unlike other such sources in the newspaper, Dickens did not make use of this one 
until some 18 months after it appeared. This suggests that he kept a file of such clippings. L.J.D. 


86-2391. Rosenberg, Brian C. Vision into Language: The Style of Dickens’s Characterization, 
DickQ, 2, 4, 1985, 115-24. The attempt to describe the indescribable is at the heart of Dickens’s 
physical descriptions, especially in the later novels. With unusual frequency, Dickens uses conjunctions, 
especially ‘‘but,’’ to introduce contradictory qualifiers. The heavy use of ‘‘seem’’ and other sugges- 
tions of possibility or uncertainty, and of the ‘‘as if'' of futurities, emphasizes the subjectivity and 
uncertainty of appearances. Insistent adjectival repetition is another of Dickens’s trademarks. All of 
them emphasize, as do Dickens’s later plots, the untrustworthy nature of appearances. Dickens's 
language is at once exceptionally specific and profoundly uncertain about its own powers of description.’ 

L.J.D. 


86-2392. Shatto, Susan. Miss Havisham and Mr. Mopes the Hermit: Dickens and the Mentally DI 
(Part One), DickQ, 2, 2, 1985, 43-50. The 1860 reissue of his Household Words essay, ‘‘A Curious 
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Dance Round a Curious Tree” (17 Jan. 1852), quickened a complex of related stimuli which found 
expression in Dickens’s creation of Miss Havisham. Her mental state had been shadowed forth in the 
**old-young woman'' of ‘‘weird gentility" who had captured his attention on a 1852 visit to an 
asylum for the insane. His 1861 meeting with the mad recluse James Lucas produced the Mr. Mopes 
of '"Tom Tiddler’s Ground” (All the Year Round, 1861). There is reason to believe that Dickens 
` knew about Lucas before he met him, early enough to have based Havisham upon him. Lucas is the 
closest to Havisham of all the proposed real-life models. L.J.D. 


86-2393. Shatto, Susan. Miss Havisham and Mr. Mopes the Hermit: Dickens and the Mentally Ill 
(Patt ID, DickQ, 2, 3, 1985, 79-84. The frame story of Tom Tiddler’s Ground casts an unflattering 
light on Dickens's claim to be an advocate of the sympathetic treatment of the insane. His pious 
exhortations on their behalf, as in his Household Words article, Idiots (1853), masked Dickens's 
morbid interest in them. Despite his famed sensitivity to the symptoms of mental illness, Dickens's 
disgust with Mad Lucas stemmed from his belief that the famous hermit was sane. For a more 
perceptive judgment, see Edward Copping's report in London Society (I, 303-13, 1862). (Cf. A.E.S. 
item 86-2392). L.J.D. 


86-2394. Woods, Irene E. Charles Dickens, Hans Christian Andersen, and THE SHADOW, DickQ, 
2, 4, 1985, 124-9. Dickens borrowed from Anderson’s story The Shadow for his inveation of 
Tulkinghorn and other characters in Bleak House. The lawyer is part Shadow, part double. Like 
Anderson’s Shadow, he both responds to Lady Dedlock’s wish to investigate and uses what he learns 
. against ber. Vholes, Guppy, and Jo also have some of the characteristics of the Shadow. L.J.D. 


See also 86-2380. 


W.S. Gilbert 


86-2395. McElroy, George C. Whose ZOO; or, When did the TRIAL Begin?, NCTR, 12, 1&2, 
1984, 39-54. An advertisement in the London Times, January 1875, announcing a ‘new comic opera’ 
was long understood to refer to Trial By Jury. The omission of the composer’s name, A.S. Sullivan, 
from the advertisement led to long-standing speculation that the announcement pertained not to Trial, 
but to a two-act opera that never was produced. [Every possible means of identifying this opera is 
explored and discussed exhaustively.] The least unlikely hypothesis is that some sort of brief confu- 


sion occurred between two of Sullivan’s works, Trial by Jury and Zoo.. B.C.G. 
George Gissing 
See 86-2376. l 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 


86-2396. Giles, Richard F. THE SHEPHERD'S BROW: Hopkins ‘‘disparadised’’, VP, 23, 21985, 
169-87. At once an intensely personal and a universal communication, The shepherd's brow summa- 
rizes Hopkins’ lifetime preoccupations and reveals a poetic mind approaching physical and creative 
death. Concerned with the glorification of God by his creatures, the poem reflects a sense of personal 
failure and asks for understanding of a less-than-perfect poet and priest. A.B.F. 


Charles Kingsley 

86-2397. Hamlin, Christopher. Providence and Putrefaction: Victorian Sanitarians and the Natural 
Theology of Health and Disease, VS, 28, 3, 1985, 381-411. The Victorian attempt to reconcile 
decomposition, its apparent necessity and yet its association with disease, with a beneficent Provi- 
dence can be seen in the fiction of Charles Kingsley (1819-1875) as well as in the work of many 
scientists, politicians, and sanitarians. In his suggestively titled novel of 1850, Yeast, Kingsley is 
preoccupied, as were those who believed that sewage should be recycled rather than changed or 
discarded, with the sin and error of waste. He insisted that questions of sanitary engineering were 
aspects of Christian duty and stewardship. In the recycling of sewage, he believed, lay the answer to 
Malthus, as the amount of sewage available increases in proportion to the growth of population. 

L.J.D. 
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86-2398. Young, Michael A. History as Myth: Charles Kingsley’; HEREWARD THE WAKE, 
SNovel, 17, 2, 1985, 174-88. Kingsley's text demonstrates the use of historical myth, particularly its 
use for presenting the romance-civilization tension. This tension is important in propagating the text 
as ‘‘secular scripture.” L.M.S. 


Rudyard Kipling 


86-2399. Karim, Enamul. Rudyard Kipling's Uncollected Poem: NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS, 
VP, 23, 2, 1985, 200-1. [An uncollected Kipling poem first printed in an Indian journal in 1887.] 
A.B.F. 


Richard Nelson Lee 


86-2400. Ruston, Alan. Richard Nelson Lee and the Victorian Pantomime in Great Britain, NCTR, 
11, 2, 1983, 105-17. Lee, the most prolific and successful pantomimist of his day, also owned and 
managed a theater. He began to write pantomime by the early 1830s, producing 118 that are 
definitely proven to be his. Prior to the 1840s, authors’ names were omitted from playbills; later 
works confused between him and his son remain impossible to ascribe to either. While his few 
comedies and dramatic works met little success, his pantomimes were performed throughout Great 
Britain. B.C.G. 


Harriet Martineau 


86-2401. Smith, Margaret. ‘‘A Warlike Correspondence": More Letters from Harriet Martineau, 
BST, 18, 5, 1985, 392-7. The Brontë Society has acquired two more letters (here reproduced) from 
Martineau to the Rev. Robert Perceval Graves of Windermere, dated Nov. 16 and 26, 1857 (cf. 
earlier letters in BST 16:3, 1973, 199-202. [A.E.S. 18:9 (1975), no. 28657). In them she deplores 
A.B. Nicholls’ weakness and attacks Patrick Brontë as ‘‘vicious’’ for defending Charlotte against a 
charge of lying which Harriet had levelled at Mrs. Gaskell's Life of Charlotte Brontë, and for 
accusing Harriet of atheism. W.H.M. 


William Morris 


86-2402. Stansky, Peter. Utopia y antiutopia: William Morris y George Orwell [Utopia and Anti- 
Utopia: William Morris and George Orwell], RO, 33-34, 1984, 79-93. In A Dream of John Ball 
(1888) and News from Nowhere (1890), Morris described from a Victorian point of view a futuristic 
socialist commonwealth in the form of a Utopian dream to show that his cherished political ideals 
could be fulfilled. It is equally logical that Orwell, a half a century later (after the world experienced 
the atrocious brutality of two world wars), produced his sinister, anti-Utopian novel, 1984, to negate 
any realization of Morris's ideals. Despite their differing viewpoints, both authors passionately 
believed in confraternity, which the world lacked to some degree in both of their own generations. (In 
Spanish) . HZ. 


Walter Pater 


86-2403. Buckler, William E. The Poetics of Pater's Prose: THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE, VP, 23, 
3, 1985, 281-8. Because of its concern with subject, language, and construction, Pater's prose is 
poetic, and it appears to take its direction from Arnold's poetry. In The Child in the House we can see 
Pater’s use of memory, perception, and structure to achieve not fact but an imaginative sense of fact, 
the concern of art. A.B.F, 


John Ruskin 


86-2404. Finley, C. Stephen. “‘Greater than Tongue Can Tell’’: Carlyle and Ruskin on the Nature of 
Christian Humanism, C&L, 34, 4, 1985, 27-40. In Modem Painters and other, earlier, works, 
Ruskin presented the route to religious faith, rejecting unbelief. Carlyle's lectures on heroism deeply 
influenced him. J.S.P. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


86-2405. Gelder, Kenneth. Stevenson and the Coyenanters: BLACK ANDIE'S TALE OF TOD 
LAPRAIK and THRAWN JANET, ScLJ, 11, 2, 1984, 56-70. The two narratives, Stevenson's only 
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stories entirely in Scots, draw on Covenanting sources and use Covenanting sympathisers as narrators. 
Tod Lapraik’s Covenanting folklore derives partly from Scott’s Wandering Willie’s Tale. Stevenson 
emphasises regional qualities and stresses the importance of preserving the vital effect of a specific 
past. J.H.A. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 


86-2406. Rooksby, Rikky. Swinburne in Miniature: A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS, VP, 23, 3, 
1985, 249-65. A Century of Roundels (1883) shows that Swinburne's ability to write effective poems 
did not end in 1878. He used the rigidly fixed form for self-discipline, but the poems show the strong 
metrical pulse and the fondness for alliterative and antithetical pairs which we see in his other poetry. 

A.B.F. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


86-2407. Hughes, Linda K. Text and Subtext in MERLIN AND THE GLEAM, VP, 23, 2, 1985, 
161-8. Tennyson's notes to Merlin and the Gleam actually divert our attention from the personal and 
private significance of the poem. Reading it together with Romney's Remorse yields additional 
insight. A.B.F. 


86-2408. Kolb, Jack. Gladstone and Tennyson's IN MEMORIAM, VP, 23, 2, 1985, 196-9. Two 
letters provide further evidence to indicate that Robert Martin is wrong in maintaining that Tennyson 
and Gladstone were jealous rivals for the friendship of Hallam. A.B.F. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


86-2409. Thomas, Deborah A. Bondage and Freedom in Thackeray’s PENDENNIS, Snovel, 17, 2, 
1985, 138-57. The tension between freedom and bondage is the central idea in Pendennis. L.M.S. 


Oscar Wilde 


86-2410. Good, Graham. Early Productions of Oscar Wilde’s SALOME, NCTR, 11, 2, 1983, 
71-92. In writing Salome, Wilde fastened onto a theme of death-and-nascence, unusually appropriate 
to the changing world order. The play languished throughout its first decade, ridden with difficulties 
of translation, translators, publishers, design, props, production, and censorship. From 1900 to 1910 
the play achieved great popularity, being translated into a dozen languages and enjoying countless 
productions. Its tardily recognized quality and its timeliness rests with the opportunities it offers to 
the various artists of the theater world — to express its essentially ritualized quality in varieties of 
spectacle, action, and interpretation. B.C.G. 
86-2411. Senelick, Laurence. SALOME in Russia, NCTR, 12, 1&2, 1984, 93-4. [This article 
supplements one by Graham Good in Nineteenth Century Theatre Research, Winter 1983 (A.E.S. 
item no. 86-2410) on early productions of Oscar Wilde's Salome. It includes evaluative comments 
and enlarges the context-background of these productions. Some of the context-background includes 
church opposition to the play, theatre luminaries (actresses and managers), and recommended texts.] 

B.C.G. 


Victorian British Drama 


86-2412. Barker, Kathleen. Harvey Teasdale, Clown of Theatre, Circus, and Music Hall, NCTR, 
12, 1&2, 1984, 65-74. Minor theatrical manager, clown, and skin performer, Teasdale bears out the 
notion that major characters are often forgotten before the lesser. As actor, innkeeper, circus member, 
casino performer, low comedian, etc., be embodied variety, vigor, and mobility outstanding even for 
his times and the exigencies of the theater of northern England. His autobiography provides insights 
on provincial life and its fondness for the traveling booths of the times, a view of the typically 
disreputable/ingenious managers of the provinces, and an illustration of the relation between the 
numerous genres of entertainment and the case with which performers took on varieties of roles. 

B.C.G. - 


86-2413. Mayer, David. A Wet Bank Holiday at the Ally Pally, NCTR, 12, 1&2, 1984, 75-92. The 
“Ally Pally,’ i.e., the Alexandra Palace, named for Princess Alexandra, Consort of the Prince of 
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-~ Wales, was erected (twice) in the 1870s for the recreational needs of the British middle and working 
classes. [This essay stems from separate seminal works by Robert Malcolmson, Peter Bailey, Rich- 
ard Altick, Edwin Dawes, and Helen Day on'the need of the rapidly industrializing classes for leisure 
opportunities related to their work discipline.] A typical day in June, including a downpour, during 
the 1880s re-presents itself in colorful and full detail, (Speculative reasons for the Ally Pally’s 
failure, traced to the venture's sheer scope, are convincingly presented. ] B.C.G. 


Victorian British Fiction 


86-2414. Lansbury, Coral. Gynaecology, Pornography, and the Antivivisection Movement, VS, 28, 
3, 1985, 413-37. Victorian writers of fiction make disturbingly clear that when antivivisectionist 
women wept for tortured animals they were weeping for themselves. Wilkie Collins had read the 
Royal Commission report of 1876 which contained the shocking testimony of the vivisector Emanuel 
Klein. Collins was not opposed to vivisection. His interest was in the psychology of the man who 
took pleasure in it. His Heart and Science (1883), in which Klein appears as Dr. Benjulia, shows 
vivisection to be an expression of sadistic sexuality. Other novelists who portrayed the perverted 
vivisectionist were H.G. Wells, whose Dr. Moreau was based on Klein, and Leonard Graham, 
Edward Berdoe, George MacDonald, and Sarah Grand, who brought a feminist's sensitivity and 
outrage to the subject. L.J.D. 


BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Kingsley Amis 


86-2415. Macleod, Norman. A Trip to Greeneland: The Plagiarizing Narrator of Kingsley Amis's I . 
LIKE IT HERE, SNovel, 17, 2, 1985, 203-17. Graham Greene's influence on Amis is particularly 
apparent in his third novel, which seems to draw from Greene’s Third Man. These borrowings 

especially develop Amis’s narrator. L.M.S. 


J.G. Ballard 


86-2416. Auffret, Hélène. Science-Fiction bien tempérée ou l'art de la fugue [Well-Tempered 
Science Fiction, or, the Art of Fugue], EA, 36, 2/3, 1983, 181-96, Despite the difference in their 
authors’ ages, J.G. Ballard's Crash (1973) and Concrete Island (1974) and Christopher Priest's 
Fugue for a Darkening Island (1972) present,a similarly apocalyptic view of Britain, as being 
destroyed by racism and the motor-car. Crash links car-crashes and coition with the moment of death, 
while by dissipating the central character's sense of identity, it dissolves the very framework of 
fiction, a technique also used by Priest. The fugal structure is to be seen in all three novels, as themes 
not only reappear, but also reappear inverted. Present and past become interchanged, and the story 
proceeds by alternating advances with retreats, All three novels seek to transcend the limits of 
language. (In French) D.M.J. 


Edward Bond 


86-2417. Bas, Georges. Edward Bond, moraliste visionnaire: THE FOOL, Scéne 7: les morts 
ressuscités et la métaphore du pain [Edward Bond, Visionary Moralist: THE FOOL, Scene 7: The 
Dead Come Back to Life, and the Metaphor of Bread], EA, 36, 2/3, 1983, 254-66. The play’s 
subtitle, Scenes of Bread and Love, shows the symbolic significance attached to providing others 
with food. Thus Scene 7, in which the mad poet, John Clare, has a vision of his great love, Mary, and 
of his friend, Darkie, is of central significance, for in it Mary tries to feed Darkie with bread, which 
he, having died by hanging, is unable to swallow. Clare has not realised, however, that there is more 
than one kind of hunger, and this has led to his pursuing a romantic illusion of love in Mary, while 
failing to teach the working classes, who, as embodied in Darkie, are, despite their aggressive 
strength, blind and unable to help themselves. (In French) D.M.J. 


Howard Brenton 


86-2418. Bouin-Naudin, Michelle. Vertige et impureté, ou par-delà le bien et le beau dans le théAtre 
de [Vertigo and Impurity, or Beyond the Good and the Beautiful, in the Piays of] Howard Brenton, 
BA, 36, 2/3, 1983, 281-92. Brenton has always set out to shock blunted sensibilities and to make his 
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audience aware of the decadent society in which they live, for he has never lost the belief in the 
ability of the theatre to change the world. Inspired by the unrest of 1968, he portrays the collapse of 
liberal values within the flourishing capitalist society of the 1950's and 60's. To start with, he had 
only the barest theatrical facilities at his disposal and so chose techniques designed to tum these 
limitations into a virtue. Curiously, he has now been taken up by the Establishment theatre, and his 
plays are performed on the largest stages in the country, without, however, causing him to alter his 


themes. (In French) D.M.J. 
See also 86-2483. 
Anthony Burgess 
See 86-2459. 
Joseph Conrad 


86-2419. Golanka, Mary. Mr. Kurtz, I Presume? Livingstone and Stanley as Prototypes of Kurtz and 
Marlow, SNovel, 17, 2, 1985, 194-202. David Livingstone and Henry M. es 
the models for Conrad’s Kurtz and Marlow. L.M.S. 


W.H. Davies 


86-2420. Normand, Lawrence. ‘‘Authentic W.H. Davies'', PoetW, 21, 2, 1985, 68-77. The recent 
revival of interest in Davies is welcome since it shows that he was more than a Georgian nature poet. 
Rather, both in verse and prose, he extols the joy of sex, shows a hatred of respectability, expresses a 
concem for the poor and destitute, and shows the horror of mechanized war. Although his later works 
are pale in comparison to those of Auden and Eliot, his achievement was remarkable. P.G.D. 


Margaret Drabble 
See 86-2267. 
 T.S. Eliot 


86-2421. Berg, Stephen. Eliot’s Pleasure, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1139-42. Eliot's poetry rarely seems to 
have a personal voice. Eliot ‘became an echo chamber for the poetry he loved.” His work displays a 
collision of inner conflict and style. He turns to abstraction so that the world is seen as only a 
` backdrop. In the end of Four Quartets form and content are utterly severed. ' “LJ.D. 


86-2422. Blanshard, Brand. Eliot at Oxford, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 889-98. [Blanshard recalls his 
friendship with Eliot at Merton College, Oxford in 1914-15 and during a Christmas vacation at 
Swanage in Dorset. Eliot's knowledge of Greek was said to be ‘solid.’ He was friendly but laconic, 
so much so that his companions had no idea of his having "even a knack for verse.” At the time, he 
disliked Oxford, England, and English food, but his wife did not want to emigrate and Eliot's family, 
shocked by his sudden matriage, withdrew their support. His religious conversion was ''an emotional 
conversion,” the alternative to **nervous collapse.'"] LE 


86-2423. Brooker, Jewel Spears. Substitutes for Christianity in the Poetry of T.S. Eliot, SoR, 21, 4, 
1985, 899-913. Eliot’s baptism in 1927 required him to defend his religion against modern substitutes 
for it: Bergsonianism, Humanism, Aestheticism, and other systems of ideas, many of which had 
tempted him but did not enable him to make sense out of his experience. The substitutes are erotic, 
religious, aesthetic, and philosophical. Many political beliefs, Eliot wrote, ‘‘are substitutes for 
religious beliefs.” Neither Eros, Unitarianism, poetry, Buddhism, Mallarmé’s aesthetic use of 
Christian forms, Arnoldian Culture, nor even the intellectually satisfying and deeply religious unifica- 
tions of Bradleyan idealism, would do. Prufrock is about ''the disease of solipsism,’’ Gerontion 
about unity and fragmentation. The Waste Land borrows the new comparative and collaborative 
methods of modern science. ‚LJ.D. 


86-2424. Brooks, Cleanth. T.S. Eliot and the American South, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 914-23. In the first 
lecture, addressed specifically to Virginians, in his series at the Univ. of Virginia in 1933 — 
published as After Strange Gods — Eliot sees the American South as expressing a living and 
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relatively coherent tradition, albeit one under pressure. Later, in Notes Toward a Definition of 
Culture, Eliot carefully elaborated on these ideas. On both occasions, he called for resistance to 
economic determinism, stressed the relationship between a people’s religion and its culture, referred 
to an actual community in being, rather than a theoretical one, and insisted on the importance of the 
family. ''Free-thinking'' is the key phrase in his notorious reference in the Virginia lecture to the 
undesirability of ‘‘any large number of free-thinking Jews.” L.J.D. 


86-2425. Bush, Ronald. Nathaniel Hawthorne and T.S. Eliot's American Connection, SoR, 21, 4, 
1985, 924-33. Eliot was haunted by his likeness to two Emersons: one who monstrously exalted his 
own imagination and another who vacillated between religious rebellion and atonement. He stressed 
Hawthorne's similar ‘‘awareness of the dangers of an idealistic conscience." Eliot’s awkward and 
ambivalent American and Southern identity brings to mind the first and third chapters of The 
Education of Henry Adams. He failed to notice the sensuous component in Adams and recoiled from 
a man who constructed his morality out of mental notions merely. Eliot spells out his moral vision 
best in the 1918 memorial essay on James, The Hawthorne Aspect. Repeatedly in Hawthorne as well 
as in Eliot a man ''establishes his reality only by finding another's blood on his hands." L.J.D. 


86-2426. Donoghue, Denis. On GERONTION, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 934-46. Eliot's Gerontion has 
been well-served by scholars and critics, whose work is summarized here. Henry Adams is the most 
pervasive presence in the poem, although not simply as the speaker. Eliot thought Adams's ideas 
were ''disjunct from his feelings." Gerontion sees History, personified as ‘‘she,’’ as the modern 
substitute for the meanings traditionally supplied by religion. The poem ends with the self-justifying 
swagger of the speaker, who is like Othello as Eliot describes him elsewhere. Yeats as much as 
Adams represented to Eliot the vanity that the poem repudiates. Eliot was appalled by the ability of 
words to deceive. The poem forces the poem's ‘‘bovarysme,’’ ''the human will to see things as they 
are not,'' to give itself away. L J.D. 


86-2427. du Sautoy, Peter. T.S. Eliot: Personal Reminiscences, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 947-56. [du 
Sautoy, a director and chairman at Faber, who knew Eliot for 20 years, recalls personal traits: 
"crowing, rather mocking laugh," keen mind, and strong sense of humor. He describes Eliot's 
relationship with the Faber editorial committee and the ‘‘manifest happiness” of his second marriage.] 

L.J.D. 
86-2428. Fowlie, Wallace. Time in Sever Hall and in the QUARTETS, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 957-66. 
Eliot is more explicit than Malarmé, but he is not less tormented by the abstract aspects of a poem, 
the dominance of form. His theme is the journey in time. He sees the poet's problematic vocation as a 
legitimate illustration of human destiny. L.J.D. 


86-2429, Fry, Christopher. Recollections of T.S. Eliot, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 967-8. [Fry recalls Eliot’s 
patient, humble, and gracious encouragement of his writing of a pageant-play in 1939 and quotes a 
letter in which Eliot points out that unison-speaking in the open air requires a less delicate verse.] 

L.J.D. 
86-2430, Glück, Louise. Fear and the Absent ‘‘Other’’, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1142-4. Among the major 
figures, Eliot became the easiest target. His foes find him an enemy of the life force. Eliot equated the 
real with the permanent, Williams with the sensible. For Elict the distinctions were true or false, or 
right and wrong, not living or dead. His goal was communion with an absent or reluctant other. All 
his poems are driven by terror and the need of the transcendent other. L.J.D. 


86-2431. Gross, Harvey. The Figure of St. Sebastian, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 974-84. Among Eliot's 
papers in the Conrad Aiken Collection of the Huntington Library are two fragments of poetry, ‘‘Oh 
little voices’’ and ''The Love Song of St. Sebastian,'' and letters to Aiken of July 1914 conceming 
them. Behind the surrealistic buffoonery of the projected work lurks an unhappy spirit tormented by 
unresolved religious and sexual longings. The Sebastian is inspired by the sado-masochistic realism 
of Mantegna's painting in Venice, reproduced here. Eliot's literary source may be d'Annunzio's 
mystery play. The projected poem seems a case history in aberrant sexuality. Eliot was aware of its 
homoerotic overtones. The fragments sound crucial themes of The Waste Land, and recall Mann's 
use of myth, ritual, and exacerbated sexuality in Death in Venice. L.J.D. 
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86-2432. Guinness, Sir Alec. Eliot in the Theatre, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 985-6. Eliot attended rehearsals 
of The Cocktail Party in Edinburgh in 1949 and was gracious and expert in responding to questions 
— and even to criticism — from actors. He did not consider his work beyond correction or improvement. 

L.J.D.. 


86-2433. Hall, Donald. Waiting for Eliot, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1144-6. Stevens's reputation has 
replaced Eliot's, and Williams has his revenge. Stevens is ahistorical. We flatter our rejection of 
history by calling it a denial of Eliot's ideas. Eliot could make the small perfect lyric but be also 
successfully attempted great diversity in a single poem. L.J.D. 


86-2434. Hecht, Anthony. Permanent Surprise, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1146-8. Eliot's great and very 
familiar poetry continues to surprise us. His use of participles at line endings points to the paradox of 
the static present becoming past. The opening of The Waste Land is spoken not from the standpoint 
of April but from ‘‘the stasis of death."' L.J.D. 


86-2435. Leavell, Linda. Eliot’s Ritual Method: ASH WEDNESDAY, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1000-8. 
Eliot borrowed the mythical method partly from Joyce and tbe practice of nonsense verse from 
Carroll and Lear, and he used these elements in his invention of the ritual method, which is first used 
for an entire poem in Ash Wednesday. The mythical method uses specific allusions to. produce 
structural allusion. Nonsense verse uses words in their purely linguistic, rhythmic existence. Human 
language is inadequate, mere nonsense, in speaking to God. The ritual method pushes past this gap. 
Unlike Eliot's earlier work in which allusions are important, Ash Wednesday resists explication. 

L.J.D. 
86-2436. Levin, Harry. Old Possum at Possum House, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1008-11. Eliot lived in 
Eliot House at Harvard during the academic year 1932-33. He was 44 and a legendary figure. He was 
gracefully helpful, patient, and charitable to students, although he hesitated to make contemporaries 
the subject of academic study. He took a special pleasure in revisiting with his wife the scenes of his 
Harvard years. L.J.D. 
86-2437. Litz, A. Walton. [T.S. Eliot's] TRADITION AND THE PRACTICE OF POETRY, SoR, 
21, 4, 1985, 873-88. Eliot’s lecture in Dublin on January 24, 1936 [reprinted here for the first time] 
exhibits a crucial stage in his comprehension of Yeats. The lecture is alive with ideas that are central 
to Four Quartets and the later literary criticism. Eliot distinguishes four revolutions in poetry, which 
are revolutions in the sense of rhythm, describes the ways in which literatures may be renewed, and 
stresses the value of a poet's capacity for ‘‘abstract feeling’’ rather than for abstract thought. L.J.D. 


86-2438. Lowell, Robert. To Valerie Eliot, a Letter, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 999. [Lowell's letter to 
Valerie Eliot (April 12, 1965) on the occasion of her husband's death is reproduced here.] L.I.D. 


86-2439. Mr. Eliot at the Churchill Club, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 969-73. Eliot spoke on ‘‘Walt Whitman 
and Modern Poetry’ on February 2, 1944 at Ashburnham House, London. [Gallup’s transciption of 
that unpublished lecture, in which Whitman's work is highly praised, is published here.] On a 
subsequent appearance at the Churchill-Club, on October 25, 1945, Eliot's subject was Poe. A 
notable line from that lecture does not-appear in From Poe to Valdry. L.J.D. 


86-2440. Moss, Howard. Character and Music, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1148-9. Eliot showed that drama 
and music are not incompatible. Theater and music had got divorced by 19th-century poets. What- 
ever uncertainties Eliot felt, they did not mar the execution of his poems. L.J.D. 


86-2441. Mueller, Lisel. Eliot in Our Time, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1149-51. Both as poet and as critic, 
Eliot has become a classic. His escape from personality is anathema in our postconfessional, anti- 
intellectual, antihistoric moment in which personality and sincerity are valued above all. L.J.D. 


86-2442, Muske, Carol. Something Upon Which to Rejoice: the First Section of ASH WEDNESDAY, 
SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1152-5. As well as Williams, Eliot had a rhythmic pattern of meaning in his work 
that precedes and might outlive the words. Three early lyrics express the shape of meaning that 
occurs in Ash Wednesday. That shape, which is one of hearing someone climbing, makes the poem 
not one of penitence but of joy. L.J.D. 
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86-2443. Olney, James. A Photographic Memoir, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 987-98. The eleven photo- 
graphs of Eliot reproduced in this issue were taken by Valerie Eliot in the 1950s. They are unlike and 
much superior to the work of professional photographers toward whom Eliot’s attitude was guarded 
and reluctant. (Illus.) L.J.D. 


86-2444. Perl, Jeffrey M. The Language of Theory and the Language of Poetry, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 
1012-23. Philosophy was demoralized when Eliot began graduate work in 1911. His own dissertation 
and the unpublished philosophical notebooks of his graduate years constitute a strenuous critique of 
the enterprise of philosophy. The problem with philosophy is one of language and the vocabulary and 
method of explanation in a relative world. Eliot thought philosophers were simply naive, deceived by 
their own metaphors, that they both under- and over-estimated the power of language to define 
reality. He regarded philosophy as primarily a genre of prose composition, its end conversation rather 
than resolution because meaning is a matter of context. In philosophic circles today, unlike literary 
circles, ‘‘theory’’ is a term of accusation. L.J.D. 


86-2445. Pinsky, Robert. T.S. Eliot: A Memoir, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1155-9. It was the manner of 
Eliot's essays which first won over the present writer. After Eliot’s poetry, that of Ginsberg, Dudley 
Fitts, and Alan Dugan seemed a deliverance. Of course, the poetry of Eliot and Pound made it 
possible for the young poet to understand these other writers. Eliot harmonized, barely, the sacred 
and the profane. For this one forgives him his faults. It is a mistake to elevate the genre of criticism. 

L.J.D. 


86-2446. Riquelme, J.P. The Modernist Essay: The Case of T.S. Eliot — Poet as Critic, SoR, 21, 4, 
1985, 1024-32. The Modemist essay, difficult to define but not a secondary genre, is part of 
Modemism’s reaction against Matthew Amold. Eliot’s Tradition and the Individual Talent, despite 
our disarming familiarity with it, is an exemplary Modernist essay, a perpetually revolutionary work 
of literature because of its curious and compelling features of style. The concluding sentence of part 
I, for example, ‘‘goes beyond the making of ordinary sense because of its resonance and complexity." 
Eliot's strategy is to attack Organicist visions of both literary history and literary creation. The 
experience of reading the essay goes beyond semantics. L.J.D. 
86-2447. Rosenthal, M.L. Psychological Pressure in FOUR QUARTETS, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1033-44. 
Helen Gardner has shown that Eliot was within a ‘‘comfortably reassuring circle’’ when Four 
Quartets was being written, which accounts to some degree for the work’s unevenness. Eliot relied 
too systematically on parallel structures and ‘‘a basically pointless symbolic scheme’’ and indulged in 
ruminating pontification. Poetry takes ita start trom psychological pressure that Jeeds to verbal 
arousal, as in the opening of part II of ‘‘Burnt Norton.'' The opening of part III of ‘*Little Gidding,” 

for example, illustrates the flattening that occurs when straightforward discourse is allowed. The 
overall sequence is successful only when Eliot overcomes the temptations of complacency. L.J.D. 


86-2448. Ryan, Michael. [Introduction to a] Symposium of Poets on T.S. Eliot, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 
1138-9. The poets who appear in this symposium ‘‘in no way constitute a group.” It is striking that 
so many of them mention Williams. [See A.E.S. item nos. 86-2421, 2430, 2433, 2434, 2440, 2441, 
2442, 2445, 2456.] L.J.D. 


86-2449. Schuchard, Ronald. Eliot and the Horrific Moment, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1045-56. Eliot 
refers to a sense of horrified ‘‘dispossession’’ in every mode of his writing. The relationship between 
personal horror and impersonal art was one of his foremost preoccupations. In his poetry, the line 
between moments of horror and those of ecstasy is a thin one. He studied and gathered examples of 
the horrors of tragedy and coolly developed a poetics of horror. He experienced an episode of 
dispossesion when he and his wife went to Marlow in 1918. He sought help for his spiritual 
devastation in the works of Webster, Donne, and others. The Dantean idea that ecstasy may be 
anticipated through suffering was very important to him. He ''took the horrific way to the beatific.” 

L.J.D. 
86-2450. Smith, Janet Adam. Tom Possum and the Roberts Family, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1057-70. For 


many years, Eliot befriended the family of Michael Roberts, a schoolmaster and contributor to The 
Criterion. He was godfather to one of their children but treated all three of them to thoughtful and 
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generous gifts, his ration allowance for sweets, and readings from Uncle Remus and Practical Cats. 
He aided Roberts and then his widow in their careers and with the cost of the education of their 
children. He was a family friend, ‘‘so warm and generous, so practically helpful, so playful and 
funny.” en widow prints excepts from Eliot’s letters to family members.] 

L.J.D. 
86-2451. Soldo, John J. T.S. Eliot and Jules LaForgue, AL, 55, 2, 1983, 137-50. In 1908, Eliot 
discovered LaForgue in Arthur Symons’s The Symbolist Movement in Literature and experienced an 
‘‘affinity of spirit’’ with the French writer. LaForgue influenced Eliot's style (e.g., common speech, 
free verse) and gave him a new subject: the ''recreation of his own life.” Poems written during 
Eliot's LaForgue period include Nocturne, Humoresque, Spleen, Conversation Galante, and the 
""Prince Hamlet’ section of The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock. D.H.C. 


86-2452. Sultan, Stanley. Eliot and the Concept of Literary Influence, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1071-93. 
Does an influenced poet develop under the guidance of a ‘‘congenial dead poet,’’ as Elict usually 
describes the process of literary influence, or does he, as Harold Bloom and Gregory Jay insist, battle 
to thwart the blight of a precursor? Eliot himself was interested in the question, as can be seen, for 
example, in his references to the influence of Milton. Eliot does not take a Freudian view of the case, 
which is not to say that he was deceiving either himself or his audience. The evidence for ‘‘the 
anxiety of influence'' in Eliot’s case is lacking, although the two contrary theories are both aspects of 
some larger conception of the nature of literary influence. L.J.D. 


86-2453. Unger, Leonard. Intertextual Eliot, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1094-1109. Eliot’s texts contain 
many references to other texts, although identification of sources has not always been reliable. ‘‘Fear 
in a handful of dust'' has several possible sources; the most compelling is Conrad's The Return. 
Some of the texts in Eliot are generalized: ''novels,"" ‘‘newspapers.’’ And there are generic texts, 
such as unspecified letters and acts of writing. Some speculation on who is reading what to the old 
man in the opening of Gerontion is of questionable value. L.I.D. 


86-2454. Warren, Austin. A Survivor's Tribute to T.S. Eliot, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1110-18. Attraction 
to Eliot's work came naturally to one who, like the present writer, was a Harvard student in 1921-22. 
The man was generous to younger writers and students. His early essays owe much of their merit to 
their "rigidity and dogmatism.'' The theme of Prufrock is indecision. The poem is a portrait of one 
whose sufferings comes from his sense of how comic and pathetic he is. Eliot was not a homosexual 
but all sex was ‘‘more or less repellent to him.'' In his theology, Eliot never goes beyond what be can 
feel or has experienced. L.J.D.. 


86-2455. Weinblatt, Alan. T.S. Eliot: Poet of Adequation, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1118-37. The tradi- 
tional meaning of ‘‘adequation,’’ making adequate to each other intellect and thing, makes the word a 
definition of truth. In the universe of process which Eliot inhabited, adequation seemed impossible. 
He sought a compensating vision, such as Selected Letters, the form of which is myth. Later, Eliot 
came to think that adequation is indeed possible, however improbable. Its method, if not its definition, 
is symbol-making. Selfhood is not substance but process, the process a dialectic of three moments, 
surrender, recovery, and the search for meaning. This process gave Eliot the foundation of a poetics 
and aesthetics. Personality, seen as artifact, is inauthentic. Journey of the Magi is a paradigm of the 
poetry of adequation. L.J.D. 


86-2456. Weiss, Theodore. Still Other Observations, SoR, 21, 4, 1985, 1160-3. The notion that The 
Waste Land is more than a brilliant bundle of fragments eludes the present writer. What is more 
impressive about Eliot is his authority, achieved despite his incapacities, failures, despairs, and 
distress. He and his major contemporaries kept alive a sense of what poetry can and should be. The 
rejection of Eliot, Pound, and Yeats, in some quarters, particularly English, is a sign of our ‘‘shrinkage.”” 

L.J.D. 


See also 86-2579. 
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John Fowles 


86-2457. D’Haen, Theo. Fowles, Lodge and the PROBLEMATIC NOVEL, DQR, 9, 3, 1979, 
162-75. The way that art relates to life is a paradox obvious in Fowles's French Lieutenant's Woman, 
his most problematic novel. David Lodge thinks this is a novel that solves problems of the author by a 
technique of narration. The reader is invited to make a choice of an ending and to pronounce a 
judgment on the novel’s purpose. (Illus.) M.T.H. 


86-2458. Rabaté, Jean-Michel. La “fin du roman’’ et les fins des romans [The Aim of the Novel, 
and the Endings of Novels], EA, 36, 2/3, 1983, 197-212. The ambiguity of "end", as signifying 
both *'goal’’ and ‘“‘conclusion’’, profoundly affects the recent work of John Fowles and David 
Lodge, as they struggle to write novels in the wake of the totally comprehensive fictions of Joyce and 
Proust. In The French Lieutenant’s Woman (1969), Fowles, through his alternative conclusions, 
destroys the ideology implicit in a happy ending and leaves his protagonists in total freedom, just as 
The Magus (1966) ends with everything in suspense. Lodge’s Changing Places (1975) concludes by 
envisaging every possible resolution of the sexual plot. They thus manage to emphasize the triumph 


of writing as such over mere plots. (In French) D.M.J. 
See also 86-2484. 

Christopher Fry 
See 86-2429. f 

William Golding 


86-2459. Baranger, Colette. Quelques aspects des modes d'écriture comparés [Some Aspects of the 
Modes of Writing Compared] dans EARTHLY POWERS d'Anthony Burgess et dans DARKNESS 
VISIBLE de William Golding, EA, 36, 2/3, 1983, 154-67. Whereas Golding's novel reassures as to 
the unique function of literature, Burgess's imposes upon the reader by a pretense of autbenticity, 
claiming to have an infrastructure of supporting documents, and cramming concrete detail in. Every- 
thing is explained and demonstrated. But Golding, at least in the first five chapters (for the book tails 
off disappointingly), embodies the mysteries he wishes to present through the consciousness of the 
deformed and retarded Mattie, while even the description of the ironmonger's shop does not just 
provide background but contributes to the poetic totality. For the genuine writer's task is first to 
dissect reality and then to reassemble it in a new organic form. (In French) D.MJ. 


Graham Greene 


86-2460. Monod, Sylvére. Le chantre de l'ennui: [The Poet of Ennui:] Graham Greene 1978-1982, 
EA, 36, 2/3, 1983, 142-53. The overcoming of boredom has always been Greene’s main aim, 
accompanied by a joyless obsession with sex. By 1950 he seems to have exhausted the possibilities of 
Catholicism for his novels, and in his most recent ones there have only been occasional references to 
religion. But he has shown extraordinary powers of renewal as a writer, not least in developing a 
comic vein. His most recent works are somewhat cramped in scope, but show his familiar mastery. 
Certain preoccupations reappear, such as a fascination with dreams and his ratber tiresome obsession 
with Russian roulette as a flirtation with suicide. Nevertheless, his style remains triumphantly the 
same. (In French) D.M J. 


Ivor Gurney 


86-2461. Silkin, Jon. Gurney’s Voices, Stand, 25, 4, 1984, 22-32. Between 1919 and 1922 Gumey 
learned that the poetic did not usually produce poetry. Influenced by Hopkins and Whitman, he 
succeeded in becoming modern by abandoning old-fashioned diction, thus matching experience with 
directness of expression. IH.A. 


A.E. Housman 
Sec 86-2265. 
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. Arthur Koestler 


86-2462. Wain, John. Del diagnóstico a la pesadilla: Koestler, Orwell y el espiritu totalitario [From 
Diagnosis to Nightmare: Koestler, Orwell and the Totalitarian Spirit], RO, 33-34, 1984, 95-109. 
Koestler's Darkness at Noon (1940) and Orwell's 1984 denounce totalitarianism in Soviet communism. 
Recalling the loyal servants of the Revolution who turned to self-accusation, Koestler calls for 
justice. Likewise, Orwell warns Western politicians and liberals about the dangers of the enemy. But 
while Orwell's farce is not convincing because it loses the sense of reality, Koestler's novelistic 
presentation was and continues to remain credible. (In Spanish) H.Z. 


D.H. Lawrence 


86-2463. Balbert, Peter. Ursula Brangwen and ‘‘The Essential Criticism’’: The Female Corrective in 
WOMEN IN LOVE, SNovel, 17, 3, 1985, 267-85. Ursula’s important strengths of character and 
criticism of Birkin's theories have been overlooked. Ursula, in fact, becomes representative of 
Lawrence’s need to present different views on sexuality and great fiction m order to preserve the 
““tentative fabric of living fiction’’ and avoid sheer polemics. L.M.S. 


John Lennon 


86-2464. Springman, Joanne M. The Beatles: Minstrels or Messiahs?, NDQ, 49, 1, 1981, 106-13. 
Of many profundities seen in the lyrics of Lennon and Paul McCartney for their rock music group 
The Beatles, most are unintended. The emerging counterculture of the 1960's had little influence on 
these songwriters, who were apathetic toward society. C.W.P. 


C.5. Lewis 


86-2465. Daigle, Marsha Ann. Dante’s DIVINE COMEDY and C.S. Lewis's NARNIA CHRONICLES, 
C&L, 34, 4, 1985, 41-58. In style and story, Dante's famous poem influenced Lewis; both men deal 
with salvation and draw upon the Bible, and both conclude with a vision of God. J.S.P. 


86-2466. Elgin, Don D. True and False Myth in C.S. Lewis’ TILL WE HAVE FACES, SCB, 41, 4, 
1981, 98-101. In Till We Have Faces, Lewis uses Orual as a rational narrator whom the reader 
believes to know the truth. By the close of the book, the reader has to face the fact that Orual's way is 
false and that Ungit, the supposed evil one, holds the way of truth. Ungit seems to be such an unlikely 
source of truth that the reader comes to realize that the gods Orual touts are ineffective. He comes to 
believe complete faith in God is all that can save man. L.M.M. 


David Lindsay 


86-2467. Waugh, Robert H. The Drum of A VOYAGE TO ARCTURUS, Extrap, 26, 2, 1985, 
143-51. The key to the symbolism of A Voyage to Arcturus lies in the prominent drum-beat motif, at 
the end identified with the protagonist's heart beat. Lindsay's novel is composed of four ‘‘movements,’’ 
corresponding first to the drum's four-four rhythm, second, to the three main characters plus transcen- 
dent vision. The pattern is not an allegory, since each ‘‘movement’’ relativises characters and themes 
anew. C.W.P. 


David Lodge 
See 86-2458. 
Roland Mathias 


86-2468. Hooker, Jeremy. Roland Mathias: ‘‘The Strong Remembered Words”, PoetW, 21, 1, 
1985, 94-103. (rev.-art.: Roland Mathias, Burning Brambles [no bibliographical data]). Mathias's 
forty-year carcer is marked by poems with dense and demanding — if not contorted — syntax, which 
mirrors his Puritan sense of guilt and unworthiness. He is concerned with his own religious tradition 
and that of the Welsh borderlands, but his sense of the past is far more somber than that of David 
Jones, the Catholic poet. P.G.D. 


Paul McCartney ` 
See 86-2464. 
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David Mercer 


86-2469. Prost, Raymond. Marxisme et schizophrénie dans le théâtre télévisuel de David Mercer 
aprés 1968 [Marxism and Schizophrenia in the Television Plays of David Mercer after 1968], EA, 
36, 2/3, 1983, 241-53. Mercer has justly complained at the way in which he is seen as having only 
two themes in his television plays: Marxism and schizophrenia. In fact, these are not opposing poles 
but a single element, showing the desperation of individuals under the crushing pressure of inhuman 
systems. If, on the one hand, Mercer’s interests cover the whole of post-1918 European history, as 
the details of his plots show, on the other, the plays draw their basic driving-force from his autobio- 
graphical tensions: his mental instability, his turning to alcohol as a means of facing up to the 
demands of social intercourse, and, above all, his position as a disillusioned Marxist living comforta- 
bly in a capitalist society. (In French) DMI 


James Leslie Mitchell 


86-2470. Norquay, Glenda. Voices in Time: A SCOTS QUAIR, ScLJ, 11, 1, 1984, 57-68. Although 
conventional in its sequential ordering of events, the trilogy resembles Joyce in its changing, tempo- 
rally conditioned, narrative voice. In Sunset Song folk voice has already lost the power to transcend 
time; Cloud Howe displays further narrative fragmentation and a vindictive voice; and in Grey 
Granite, as communication finally breaks down, Chris resorts to transcendence, while Ewan is 
submerged in ‘an unintelligible growl on the march’, which gives hope for the future. J.H.A. 


Edwin Muir 


86-2471. Gaskill, Howard. Edwin Muir in Hellerau, ScLJ, 11, 1, 1984, 45-56. Gerda Liebrecht (née 
Krapp) was Muir's affectionate friend during his idyll st Hellerau, Dresden, in 1922, though she 
refused to endanger his marriage. She produced a comic macaronic poem recounting their trip to Bad 
Elster, and her unpublished translation of The Lost Land derives from a lost, variant version. J.H.A. 


P.H. Newby 


86-2472. Newby, P.H. Kith, DOR, 9, 2, 1979, 101-13. When asked what he was trying to say in 
Kith, Newby replied that ''the Devil exists.’’ The protagonist discovers evil within himself and his 
innocence is thereby destroyed but he concludes that this consequence is good. To strive for truth is 
also good because we retain responsibility for thinking on our own initiative. Kith is not an autobio- 
graphical novel. Newby comments: ‘‘James Joyce's Ulysses, published in 1922, is still the most 
avant-garde novel in English.” (‘‘Kith’’ is the text of P.H. Newby's lecture on his own novel given 
in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Arnhem and Eindhoven under the auspices of the British Council, 
October 1978.) M.T.H. 


George Orwell 


86-2473. Besancon, Alain. 1984: Orwell y nosotros [1984: Orwell and Us], RO, 33-34, 1984, 
65-78. Orwell achieved his literary height when he exposed the evils that threaten humanity. For 
example, in his autobiographical Down and Out in Paris (1934), he exhibits a Franciscan attitude 
toward the poor; Burmese Days (1934) displays the defects of socialism; Homage to Catalonia (1938) 
sympathetically treats the Spanish Civil War; in Animal Farm he satirizes Soviet history by drawing - 
analogies to Trotsky's bureaucracy; and 1984 presents the metaphysical aspect of communism in a 
political scenario that resembles Stalin's Russia — a regime possessed by the imposition of lies. (In 
Spanish) H.Z. 


86-2474. Caballero, Manuel. 1984 como manifiesto politico [1984 as a Political Manifesto], RNC, 
46, 256, 1985, 90-9. Orwell’s 1984, which is a story within a dramatic form that contains a critique 
and a program, exposes the author's ideas about power. Orwell did not propose a world such as he 
portrayed, for he reveals the inevitable destiny of man when he accedes to the power of Stalin (Big 
Brother). The first part describes Stalin’s regime from the 30’s until 1948. In his description of 
London in 1984 as an image of Moscow, Vienna, Budapest, or Berlin in 1948, Orwell prophetically 
describes the governing regime of England in 1984. Although opposition between justice and liberty 
is eradicated, man’s future has not improved. The war ruins in the London of 1948 become in 1984 
the spoils of aging, decay, and corruption. (In Spanish) HZ. 
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86-2475. Carr, Raymond. Orwell y la guerra civil española [Orwell and the Spanish Civil War], RO, 
33-34, 1984, 125-40. A civil war within the Spanish Civil War is the central theme of Homage to 
Catalonia, in which Orwell narrates the facts leading to the crisis that led to the downfall of the 
Republicans. The author asserts that the laborers in the revolution and the militia men in the 
revolutionary army could have been better instruments in the war against the Falange than the 
politicians in the Popular Front and the Popular Army that was advised by military communists. (In 
Spanish) H.Z. 


86-2476. Filmer, Kath. That Hideous 1984: The Influence of C.S. Lewis’ THAT HIDEOUS STRENGTH | 
oa Orwell's NINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR, Extrap, 26, 2, 1985, 160-9. Orwell’s 1984 (1949) was 
anticipated in theme and method by Lewis’s That Hideous Strength (1945), which like the later novel 
‘views totalitarianism as an attack on humanity's very humanness. Both works focus on the state plans 
to repress the sex act, corrupt language, and erase people's decent reactions. Although Orwell - 
replaces the stpertistural power behind Lewis s regime with a human Big Brother, the influences are 
mostly positive. C.W.P. 


86-2477. Marcus, Steven. Actualidad de Orwell [The Phenomenal Reality of Orwell], RO, 14, 1982, 
65-78. Growing interest in Orwell, whose works germinated and literally coincided with actual 
experiences of the generation between the two wars, has generated the publication of several biogra- 
phies on him. Bernard Crick's recent George Orwell: A Life, written in collaboration with Orwell's 
recently deceased widow, includes the most important biographical material on the author. Crick's 
book points to Orwell's heroic qualities as seen in his works and life and presents them in a new light. 
(In Spanish) HZ. 


86-2478. Williams, Raymond. Las proyecciones de Orwell [The Projections of Orwell], RO, 33-34, 
1984, 111-24. In Animal Farm, the most complete of his visions of the world, Orwell portrays the 
destruction of the myth of the revolution. His one-sided projection of the power in politics in 1984, 
however, poorly interprets the state of reality in tbe world, since he adjudges that the source of every 
modern form of repression and authoritarian control comes from the evils of communism. Moreover, 
the most peculiar element within his projections in 1984 is his. repeated reference to the communist 
party's campaign against natural love and sex. (In Spanish) H.Z. 
See also 86-2402, 2462. 


| ' Christopher Priest 
See 86-2416. 


Tom Stoppard 


86-2479. Brugitre, Bernard. De la parodie à une esthétique de la duplication: étude de [From 
. Parody to an Aesthetics of Duplication: a Study of] TRAVESTIES de Tom Stoppard, EA, 36, 2/3, 
1983, 267-80. Stoppard’s play is at once a parody of Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest and 
' an account of an actual production of it by James Joyce in Zurich in 1917. Using the terminology 
proposed in Gérard Genette's Palimpsestes (Paris, 1982), we can see that it uses intertextuality, 
metatextuality and hypertextuality, being simultaneously parody and pastiche. Ultimately, however, 
the parody implies condemnation of the three central figures: Joyce, the pure artist, Tzara, the 
en the revolutionary. (In French) D.M.J. 


Edward Thomas 


86-2480. Barker, Jonathan. R. George Thomas: EDWARD THOMAS, A PORTRAIT, PoetW, 21, 
1, 1985, 104-8. (rev.-art.: Oxford: Clarendon Press). This probably definitive biography, based on 
nearly two thousand family letters, among other things, shows both the despair and the joy of its 
subject. Although the narrative is somewhat overpacked with data and the author overpraises Thomas’ 
prose, the book is fascinating. Nevertheless, the really essential Thomas is still to be found in his 


poems. P.G.D. 
Y 
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J.R.R. Tolkien 


86-2481. Herbert, Gary B. Toikien's Tom Bombadil and the Platonic Ring of Gyges, Extrap, 26, 2, 
1985, 152.9. Tolkien's Lord of the Rings trilogy portrays the transcience of good and evil, as is seen 
by a correct view of the ‘‘good’’ character Tom Bombadil. Tolkien's ring of power corresponds to 
the magic ring of Gyges in Plato’s Republic; Bombadil corresponds to Socrates. Both characters are 
above power-seeking; their failure to triumph shows the impotence of reason in matters of morality. 

C.W.P. 


Arnold Wesker 


86-2482. Pasquier, Marie-Claire. Chants d'experience, chants d'innocence: le theätre d’Amold 
Wesker de 1974 à 1981 [Songs of Experience, Songs of Innocence: the Plays of Arnold Wesker from 
1974 to 1981], EA, 36, 2/3, 1983, 227-40. With the loss of his British base, Centre 42, the first 
productions of Wesker's most recent plays have taken place abroad, notably in Scandinavia and 
North America. His honest didacticism, and his love of presenting on stage, accurately and precisely, 
the work-processes of different jobs, have not prevented audiences from turning away from him, for 
he has failed to establish that characteristic voice which audiences will always recognise and respond 
to. His plays have neither shown an internal thematic development, nor reflected the technical 
developments of the French and German theatre. He should now withdraw into solitude, in order to 
write a novel. (In French) D.M.J. 


Twentieth Century British Drama 


86-2483. Boireau, Nicole. L’obsession du totalitarisme, ou la contre-utopie, dans le théâtre anglais 
récent [The Obsession with Totalitarianism, or Distopias, in Recent English Theatre], EA, 36, 2/3, 
1983, 293-305. In plays such as David Edgar’s Destiny (1976), Stephen Poliakoff’s Strawberry 
Fields (1977), and Howard Btenton’s Thirteenth Night (1981), recent British dramatists have shown 
a deep fear of the Fascist potential of contemporary Bntain. Their plays portray a society where 
violence has become the norm, where sadistic and racist adolescents commit rape and murder, and 
where the ruling politicians become even more authoritarian. The distopias thus created are a reaction 
against the rigid systematization of utopian schemes, and embody the desire to show man in revolt 
against the deterministic forces that constantly threaten to enclose him. (In French) D.M.J. 


Twentieth Century British Fiction 


86-2484. Kim, Suzanne. Histore et roman [History and the Novel], EA, 36, 2/3, 1983, 168-80. 
Recently, the public has shown a notable appetite for historical fiction, as exemplified by John 
Fowles's The French Lieutenant's Woman (1969), J.G. Farrell's Troubles (1970), and Paul Scott's 
The Towers of Silence (1977). All three writers have underpinned their fiction with historical 
research, though Fowles is least concerned with the historical process and instead takes an existential 
viewpoint. Scott develops his account of life in India during the Second World War into a tragic 
fresco, while Farrell is concerned, EE as with his own relation to 
it. On French) . DM, 


Twentieth Century British Poetry 


86-2485. Bayley, John. Contemporary British Poetry; A ‘Romantic Persistence?, Poetry, 146, 4, 
1985, 227-36. From Yeats through the Movement poets (particularly Philip Larkin) and the more 
recent ‘‘Martians’’ (Craig Raine et al.), Romanticism in British poetry has proven not ‘‘a grand 
spiritual and metaphysical bequest” (as for Americans) but, via the ‘““Tennysonian succession,” *'the 
letter that kills . . . "7 American poetry, emphasizing vision and appearing to succeed or fail through 
its language, consequently differs from British, which has emphasized personality and well-investigated 
(and often commonplace) experience, succeeding or failing by its exactness of perception and 
presentation. There is, however, ene eer) RER inhibiting 
legacy. B.K.H. 
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UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Black Studies 


86-2486. Shipley, William M. History's Phoenix: The Black Woman in Literature, JCSt, 4, 2/3, 
1984, 15-24. Black women’s writing in America has been concerned with the re-creation of self 
amidst repressive and brutalizing circumstances. The symbol of the phoenix helps explain the chief 
preoccupation of black women writers both past and present as being the attempt of their female 
protagonists to incorporate history as a means towards a reassertion of personal identity. A key factor 
in the re-development of these protagonists as individuals is their relationships with other black 
women, a factor emphasized in such pivotal works as Paule Marshall’s Brown Girl, Brownstones, 
Toni Morrison's Sula, and Alice Walker's The Color Purple. J.LeB. 


See also 86-2530, 2534, 2537, 2538, 2539, 2581, 2595. 
The South 


86-2487. Winchell, Mark Royden. A Place To Come From: The Nashville Agrarians and Robert 
Penn Warren, CRAS, 15, 2, 1984, 229-39. (rev.-art.). Recent scholarship continues to explore those 
early 20th-century writers who made the ''South"' significant to American literature. Similar perspec- 
tives (e.g. on social and pastoral — but not on Transcendental — concerns) exist between Thoreau 
and essayists known as the ‘‘Fugitives’’: literati of the ‘‘Agrarians’’. Letters by ‘‘Fugitives’’ Tate and 
Bishop analyze their own work and that of others. Critical anthologies feature uneven or meticulously 
researched studies of the thematic affinities, emblematic structures, and characters in Robert Penn 
Warren's work and the influence of well-known 19th-century writers on it. Each study successfully 
reveals in various literary works the ''Agrarian'' aim: presenting at a distance (imaginatively and 
actually) an image of the South as it was, not what it has become. C.MJ. 
UNITED STATES IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Drama 


86-2488. Anthony, Geraldine. Theatre In North America, 1880-1980, CRAS, 15, 3, 1984, 361-5. 
(rev.-art.). Three recent works provide refreshing information on theatre in North America from 1880 
to the present, including a 19th-century audience's opinion of a Shakespearean actor, the Provincetown 
Players' contribution to discovering playwrights such as Sasan Glaspell, Edna St. Vincent Millay and 
Eugene O'Neill, and analyses of works of Arthur Miller and Tennessee Williams. These studies — 
also including useful analyses of major plays and calendars of plays — will enlarge knowledge of 
past and present theatre. . C.MJ. 


Prose 


86-2489. Newman, Shirley. Autobiography and American Characters, CRAS, 15, 4, 1984, 421-31. 
(rev.-art.). Recent primary writings and critical works alter traditional treatments of autobiography, 
especially Benjamin Franklin's, and various neglected subjects (women's autobiographical works, 
““artist’s childhood’ — Richard Wright, ‘‘spiritual autobiography” — Thomas Merton, ‘‘factual 
fiction” — Lillian Hellman). Despite these estimable works, autobiographies (and biographies) aptly 
capturing the identity of the American ‘‘character’’, and critical works aptly investigating each genre, 
have not yet been written. C.M J. 


Suhjects - Utopias 


86-2490. Irwin, Zachary T., and Charles M. Redenius. William Irwin Thompson, The Utopia 
Tradition And American Transcendentalism, CRAS, 15, 3, 1984, 271-86. [In seeking to ascertain 
the value of Thompson's modern-day concept of utopia and that of Transcendentalism as a form of 
utopian thought (vis-à-vis Thompson's concept), Irwin and Redenius incidentally mention some 
similarities and differences between Thompson's views and those of Emerson, Thoreau and William 
Henry Channing, especially on nature, religion and communal communities. Why Transcendental- 
ism partially succeeded yet ultimately failed is also noted]. C.MJ. 
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UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
L Edward Taylor 


86-2491. Scheick, William J. Edward Taylor's Optics, AL, 55, 2, 1983, 234-40. Taylor's optical 
theory in Preparatory Meditations, best revealed in ‘‘Meditation 1.16,” is an integration of Aristote- 
lian and Platonic optics drawn from Johannes Magirus's Physiologise peripateticae (1610), the Greek 
classics, and the writings of the Church Fathers. For Taylor, the Aristotelian theory of ''hght's 
reflection in the eye’’ described the postlapsarian ''blind eye’’ of the soul while the Platonic theory of 
‘‘light’s emission from the eye” recalled the fully regenerated eye of the soul. D.H.C. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
The Adams Family 


86-2492. Shaw, Peter. All in the Family: A Psychobiography of the Adamses, ASch, 54, 4, 1985, 
591-616. Failure and depression were the Adams norm. The family was composed of two polar 
types: self-deniers and self-indulgers. Those successful in controlling wayward impulses often mar- 
ried spouses who were not. The Adams family’s solipsistic belief system placed itself at the center of 
reality. Their contradictory paradigm called for political achievement at the same time as it deni- 
grated anything outside the family circle. Cynicism became more overt in the fourth generation. 

S.G.K. 


William Cullen Bryant 


86-2493. Cate, Hollis L. Seeing the World Whole: Parallels between the Poetry of William Cullen 
Bryant and Emerson’s ‘‘Compensation’’, CLQ, 21, 4, 1985, 198-207. A close reading of Bryant’s 
poetry reveals that he often focused on Emerson’s favorite theme of compensation and reciprocity, 
although it is unlikely either man was influenced by the other. This is seen in Bryant’s treatments of 
time, God, and the seasons. L.M.S. 


Emily Dickinson 


86-2494. Brumm, Anne-Marie. The Poetry of Regionalism, Feminine Voices of the Nineteenth- 
Century: Emily Dickinson and Annette von Droste-Hulshoff, CLQ, 21, 2, 1985, 83-91. Dickinson 
and von Droste-Hulshoff share the characteristics of regionalist writing: the rejection of Romanticism, 
emphasis on local detail, use of colloquial speech, the portrayal of nature as at once familiar yet alien 
to man, and an atmosphere of domesticity and local color. They differ, however, in their attitudes 
toward science with von Droste-Hulshoff welcoming its new discoveries and Dickinson yearning for 
the past. L.M.S. 


86-2495. Steele, Charles. Heaped Words in the Void: Recent Dickinson Criticism, CRAS, 15, 1, 

1984, 63-72. (rev.-art.). Critics have recently evaluated Dickinson's works in relation to her as artist, » 

person, or both. They probe her lyricism, post-modernistic aspects of her work and her imagery to 

determine both her own character and her poetic strategies. These writers with their implied criti- 

cisms of Dickinson and her art may upset some readers. C.M J. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 


86-2496. Carter, Steve. The Poetry Of Mind: Differences Between Emerson and Jung, AmTQ, 49, 
1981, 21-34. Critics suggest similarities between Emerson's ideas and Jung's but although there are 
surface similarities, closer inspection reveals fundamental differences. Both considered archetypal 
personalities, places and situations based on religious and literary ideas and myths, but Emerson's 
were Apollonian or intellectual while Jung's were Dionysian or sensual. Both believed in psychologi- 
cal growth but Emerson centered on the conscious mind contemplating principles (although subcon- 
scious communion with nature he thought possible) while Jung advocated emergence of something 
unconscious from within individuals. Jung showed the final state of self-realization horizontally 
while Emerson depicted it vertically. Although accepting some Transcendental views, Dickinson 
preferred a horizontal view, while Whitman welcomed Emerson's vertical view but expressed it in 
ways Emerson disliked. ` C.M.J. 
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86-2497. Cascardi, Anthony J. The Logic of Moods: An Essay on Emerson and Rousseau, SIR, 24, 
2, 1985, 223-37. Where Kant felt that the basis of our relationship to'the world is in our knowledge of 
it, Emerson saw the basis in experience. Experience, however, is determined by moods, and the 
variety in experience is a result of the fact that life is a train of moods. A.B.F. 


86-2498. Hughes, Gertrude R. HOW CAME HE THERE?: Self-Reliance, Misalliance, And'Emerson's 
Second Fugitive Slave Law Address, AmTQ, 52, 1981, 273-86. Although critics commonly hold 
that Emerson’s early works express affirmation and challenge, and his later works — because of 
personal and national tragedies — express skepticism, resignation or fatigue, his later works are 
realizations, not faint echoes, of early promises. Analyses of Emerson’s early work Self-Reliance and 
later work The Fugitive Slave Law Address of 1854 reveal ‘‘self-reliance’’ as a principle of social 
conduct that far from failing the test of application, becomes realized when Emerson makes use of it 
in a specific situation. Using public address Emerson affirms himself and his ‘‘self-reliance’’ by 
finding a means enabling one to become involved in social and political issues and thereby meet the 
principle’s demands. C.M.J, 


86-2499. Liebman, Sheldon W. Poetry and Idealism: Emerson’s Literary Theory, 1817-1826, AmTQ, 
49, 1981, 35-54. Emerson’s early unpublished writings show a common-sense literary theary influ- 
enced by or disagreeing with contemporary and traditional literary theories. During his undergraduate 
days he regarded poetry as a means of pleasing — even captivating — by using elegant language and 
ideal form — while teaching (e.g., to refine taste and polish manners) or relieving the tedium of life. 
Before entering Divinity School he viewed poetry as serving no moral purpose, an escape from 
reality or a luxury embellishing dull thoughts. Later he admitted literature had practical merits (e.g., 
broadening interests and aiding conversation), but establishing a good society was the priority so that 
only future generations would see a national literature established. By 1837, however, he saw poetry 
as poets’ expressions of themselves and their world. C.M.J. 


86-2500. Summerlin, Timothy. To Reconcile or To Submit: The Changing Face of Joy in Emerson’s 
Poetry, AmTQ, 49, 1981, 5-20. Emerson’s life and works illustrate a belief which 19th-century 
Romantic writers shared: writers are essential for guiding people to discovering how to experience 
what they were born for — i.e., trying to experience joy by achieving harmony between self and the 
world (as in suitable occupations, successful personal relationships and meaningful religious affiliations). 
Emerson's early life and works reveal uncertainty yet a happy martyrdom in duty; then self-reliance 
acquired while discovering and then following what he believed his natural path. Later when translat- 
ing inspiration into poems, he expressed ecstasy. Evident finally is mellow joy when accepting fate. 
Enacting a drama familiar to literature and experience, Emerson walked a tightrope between repressing 
and unrestrainedly releasing vital energies. C MI 


See also 86-2493. 


Margaret Foller 


86-2501. Davis, Sarah I. Margaret Fuller's CANOVA and Hawthorne's DROWNE'S WOODEN 
IMAGE, AmTQ, 49, 1981, 73-8. Similarities between Fuller's article Canova and Hawthorne's story 
Drowne’s Wooden Image — together with Hawthome’s notebook entries indicating he was con- 
sciously or subconsciously influenced by Fuller's article — provide proof the article was a catalyst 
for the story. The main characters in both works are creators who give popular responses to works of 
art and consider the distinction between the artist and artisan; discuss the features of a work of art; 
debate the value of adhering strictly to neo-classical rules of art; and allude to the Pygmalion legend. 
Hawthorne. used Fuller's article in ways that indicate his qualified acceptance of the Romantic view 
of art. C.M J. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


86-2502. Dreher, Diane Elizabeth. Hawthorne and Melancholy: A New Source For RAPPACHINI'S 
DAUGHTER, AmTQ, 52, 1981, 255-8. To the list of sources suggested for Rappachini's Daughter 
— including works by Dante, Milton, Spenser, Scott and Browne — Timothy Bright's Treatise of 
Melancholy (1586) should be added. Bright's thorough description of the coexistence of poisonous 


^ 
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and salutary qualities in nature corresponds to Rappachini's theory epitomized in Beatrice. Bright’s 
accounts of poison being nourishment, and immunization via slow poisoning, seem to have been 
influences for Baglioni’s statement about Beatrice. Correspondences between Bright’s work and 
Rappachini’s Daughter and Hawthorne's journal entries revealing his interest in melancholy and its 
personification, indicate a rich vein of influence unexplored: Renaissance accounts of melancholy 
which promise to illuminate shadows of human emotion in Hawthorne's works. C. MJ. 


Herman Melville 


86-2503. Austin, Allen C. The Other Side of Steelkilt: The '"Town-Ho's'' Satire, AmTQ, 52, 1981, 
237-54. Various interpretations of ‘“The Town-Ho's Story" in Moby Dick leave many questions 
whose answers depend on recognizing the story as ironic, employing a technique of hoodwinking that 
Melville admired in the works of Hawthorne, Shakespeare, Milton and others. Character, narrative 
and images suggest parallels and reverse associations in parodies of aspects of Christianity (e.g., 
Steelkilt as a Christ-like Satan). Prevailing interpretations of the Town-Ho’s Story are incongruous, 
but interpreting it as a disguised attack on Christian doctrines shows it to be consistent with Melville's 
perspective and ironic technique. C.M.J. 


86-2504. Bryant, John. Melville's Comic Debate: Geniality and the Aesthetics of Repose, AL, 55, 2, 
1983, 151-70. Beginning with Pierre (1852) and ending with The Confidence-Man (1857), Melville 
searched for ‘‘comic detachment’’ and an effective third-person speaker. Between these works, he 
experimented with comic villains in The Encantadas and The Lightning-Rod Man, explored the 
social and psychological potential of the confidence man in Israel Potter, fully articulated the comic 
debate in Benito Cereno, and came close to realizing the genial misanthrope in I and My Chimney. 
Comparison of the end pieces reveals the ‘‘parallel growth of the genial misanthrope as a character 
and the confidence man as a narrator.”’ D.H.C. 


86-2505. Graulich, Melody. Melville’s Most Fascinating Confidence Man, AmTQ, 52, 1981, 229-36. 
Critics claim Melville, using the rattlesnake symbol in chapter 36 of the Confidence Man, criticizes 
Transcendentalism by satirizing Emerson's refusal to recognize evil and his treatment of individual- 
ism (called coldness by Melville). Melville’s other use of the symbol, drawing on legend and other 
instances of it (ep, Whittier, Hawthorne, Milton and the Bible), more fundamentally criticizes 
Transcendentalism and Emerson. Melville alludes to Emerson — the confidence man — in the 
character Mark Winsome’s power of enchantment (akin to Ahab’s persuasive power in Moby Dick) 
which bewitches man into believing in beauty, harmony and peace while blinding him to humanity's 
vulnerability. The rattlesnake enchantment theme and the allusion to Emerson, adding depth to 
Melville’s satire, may constitute the nucleus around which the story developed. C.M.J. 


86-2506. Lackey, Kris. The Holy Guide-Book and The Sword of the Lord: How Melville Used the 
Bible in REDBURN and WHITE JACKET, SNovel, 17, 3, 1985, 241-54. Melville’s two novels 
present contrasts in ethical sensibilites based on New Testament philosophy: Redburn is passive with 
events internalized while White-Jacket is active with events used to incite action. The two narrators 
are defined in large measure by their attitudes toward scriptures, attitudes which reveal how the 
character applies cultural ideas and attitudes to experience. L.M.S. 


86-2507. Roundy, Nancy. From Travelogue to Inspired Tales: Epistemology and Art in Melville’s 
Enchanted Tales, NDQ, 49, 1, 1981, 81-8. In The Encantadas Melville's narrator pushes beyond 
mere travelogue to a form metaphorically enriched to convey meanings of the depictions. Thus the 
author’s aesthetic creed is Romantic, with imaginative flights being always grounded on perception. 

C.W.P. 


86-2508. Schoonover, Eric, and others. America's Fabled Rattlesnake, AmTQ, 52, 1981, 303-4. 
[Providing background information for M. Graulich’s Melville’s Most Fascinating Confidence Man 
(AmTQ, 52, 1981, pp. 229-36 [A.E.S. item no. 86-2505]) and the issue’s cover illustration, these 
explanatory editorial notes give source material and illustrations of rattlesnakes in tbe United States]. 

C.M.]. 
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Theodore Parker 


86-2509. Jackson, Cari T. Theodore Parker And The Orient, AmTQ, 52, 1981, 263-72. Though 
studies have explored the fascination of Transcendentalists with the Orient, Parker’s mixed viewpoint 
on Asian thought has not been. Although he did not read oriental religious texts like other 
Transcendentalists, Parker knew an orientalist, read secondary sources, and wrote letters and essays 
on the subject. He also viewed in an evolutionary framework all religions as steps in the emergence of 
a higher religious consciousness, and planned writings about the similarities and differences between 
Christianity and other religious forms. While agreeing with fellow Transcendentalists that religious 
forms were local manifestations of the one Religion, Parker was one of the first of this literary group 
to attempt a comparative analysis of religions, and a systematic philosophic inquiry concerning the 
nature of religion. C.M.J. 
Edgar Allan Poe 


86-2510. Dayan, Joan. The Identity of Berenice, Poe's Idol of the Mind, SIR, 23, 4, 1984, 491-513. 
The chamber of Egaeus represents the mind, and the teeth are ideas which remain in the memory even 
when there is no perception. His retelling elevates the remembering mind above the experience. The 
teeth comprise his identity — i/dents/idees. A.B.F. 


Henry David Thoreau 


86-2511. Ackland, Michael. Thoreau’s WALDEN: In Praise of Mental Perception, AmTQ, 49, 
1981, 55-71. Some modern critics claim Walden's narrator was either a ‘‘misanthropic Swift’’, 
someone in accord with instinctual life, or someone in pre-intellectual childlike rapport with his 
environment. Close analyses of Walden reaffirm, however, its Transcendental nature, which its first 
critics saw. Evidences of ''intellectual vision'' at work are present especially in the chapters Solitude, 
Higher Laws and Reading: symbols are interspersed with factual data and Transcendental 
microcosm/macrocosm correspondences or interactions are revealed. Reading Walden the traditional 
way emphasizes an experience beyond sensory phenomena and instinctual drives. The narrator 
guides readers toward viewing nature's aspects as parts in a scheme and seeing figuratively in them 
aspects of human nature. C. MJ. 
86-2512. Tritt, Michael. Thorean’s Skillful Use Of An Entomological Text, AmTQ, 52, 1981, 
259-62. Similarities and differences between tbe ant battle in Walden's Brute Neighbors and passages 
in An Introduction To Entomology (1846) by William Kirby and William Spence should be examined 
because they reveal how Thoreau borrowed from sources yet moved beyond them. Similarities [cited 
in parallel passages] exist in the ants' ferocious nature, their indefatigable desire for victory, allusions 
to the Greeks and their heroism. Thoreau then mock-heroically inflated the ants' heroism as greater 
than man’s (thereby deflating the latter), emphasized the fates of victims and ‘‘victor’’, and showed 
tbe battle as mundane by citing historical events occurring simultaneously. Thoreau succeeded in 


transcending hyperbole to suggest war's fruitlessness. C.M .J. 
Walt Whitman 
86-2513. Keller, Karl. Wait Whitman and the Queening of America, AP, 1, 1, 1983, 4-26. Parallel- 


ing tbe British trend of a reigning homosexual tastemaker, Whitman initiated a line of American 
faggot-gurus who adopted the role of ''holy creep" in the tradition of Blake. While the British 
"queen'' saw art as a pose, Whitman became a prophet of the actual life around him. Creating 
himself as a ‘'field’’ composed of the various voices and materials that emcompassed him, Whitman 
encouraged other writers to develop fields out of their own lives. This, more than his emphasis on 
sexuality and homosexuality, is his legacy to disciples like Allen Ginsberg, who also attempts to 
celebrate the person as sacramental reality and personally to embody America, though his America of 
terror and madness would probably distress Whitman. J.LeB. 


86-2514. Schoinick, Robert J. Toward A WIDER DEMOCRATIZING OF INSTITUTIONS: Whitman's 
DEMOCRATIC VISTAS, AmTQ, 52, 1981, 287-302. Whitman's Democratic Vistas expresses his 
view of democracy's potential and indicates how the ideal can be achieved. He advocated individual- 
ism and national fraternity developing with institutions (e.g., law, business, education and religion) 
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d. 
as agents transforming continuously to further thése goals, and literary artists as guides. Readers are 
` tempted to actualize what Whitman advocated because he expressed his vision trenchantly, with such 
force, skillfully holding together the self/society opposites, while others (e.g., Emerson, Lowell and ' 
Tocqueville) viewed more positively the society he saw as corrupt, or saw dangers in individualism. 
Whitman also changed his pre-Civil War anti-institutional view to a perception that institutions 
cannot just be ignored, attacked or dissolved, but can be useful. C MI. 


Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. Drama 


86-2515. Stell, W. Joseph. Henry Isherwood: Early American Scene Painter, NCTR, 12, 1&2, 1984, 
1-24. Isherwood, who began his apprenticeship at age 17 in the Park Theatre, two years later in 
Philadelphia distinguished himself with outstanding work. He and his actor brother traveled exten- 
sively in the east, but-Wallack’s Theater rightly claims him and his best work. ‘Unfettered nature’ 
best demonstrates Isherwood's skills, which develop along these lines because of changing tastes and 
style, and relied on paintings, engravings, and other pictorial representations of the locations depicted. 
In an English-dominated theater, Isherwood not only successfully competed, but wittingly or not, 
aided the weaning of American theater and drama from Europe and helped to lay its foundation. 

B.C.G. 


Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. General 


86-2516. Harvey, Roderick W. Re-Interpretations of Nineteenth-Century American Literature, CRAS, 
15, 3, 1984, 301-9. (rev.-art.). Some scholars may study 19th-century American literature tradition- 
ally — combining literary analyses with history of ideas, investigating a ‘‘field’’, not different works 
— but prominent now are interpretations expressing intellectual influences. Recent studies include 
investigations of the influences of the arts, British Romantic and Victorian writers, Calvinistic 
repressiveness, and the British and German literary roots of Gothic works. Attempting to break 
barriers between criticism, linguistics, psycho-analysis and history, has led to analysis of works by 
Poe, Melville, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Twain and James in terms of the philosophies of Freud, 
Derrida, Sartre, Heidegger, Nietzsche, Saussure and Benveniste. Each work provides innovative 
approaches to previously neglected areas of study in American prose and poetry. C.M.J. 


86-2517. Heath, William G. ANTIDOTES AGAINST OBLIVION: American Transcendentalism, 
CRAS, 15, 3, 1984, 311-21. (rev.-art.). Recent scholarship in the Transcendental Movement im- 
proves on previous studies, with emphasis on works by Louisa May Alcott, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Poe, Emerson and Emerson's daughter Ellen. Organized by E.E.W. Gregg (Emerson's great- 
granddaughter) and others, these studies provide new insight on well-known Transcendental figures, 
illuminate lesser-known members of the Movement, reveal foreign influences on the members and 
their works, and draw attention to the Movement's issues. These new studies enhance understanding 
of the Transcendental Movement and reveal new discoveries concerning its main and lesser-known 
figures, tbeir writings, and related scholarship. C.M J. 


UNITED STATES VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Henry Adams 
See 86-2492. 


86-2518. Scharnhorst, Gary. Dickens and Horatio Alger, Jr., DickQ, 2, 2, 1985, 50-3. Alger's debt 
to Dickens has not been fully noticed, no doubt because of the earty critical neglect and later 
misinterpretation of Alger's work. Alger was a reformer who invariably and favorably contrasted 
domestic felicity to crass commerce. His earliest adult fictions contain virtual plagiarism of A 
Christmas Carol and Oliver Twist. After Alger tumed to juvenile fiction in the mid-1860s, he referred 
to Dickens often and borrowed freely and repeatedly from Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby, 
works which portray idealized adolescent heroes who rise from rags to respectability. Alger ignored 
all Dickens's post-1850 work. The Alger mythology of success originated with Dickens. L.J.D. 
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Charles W. Chesnutt 


86-2519. Lewis, Richard O. Modes of Irony in the Fiction of Charles Waddell Chesnutt, JCSt, 4, 
2/3, 1984, 101-20. Eschewing a graphically realistic portrayal of the destructiveness of racism, 
Chesnutt relies on an enticing irony to condemn pervasive prejudicial attitudes and to stimulate 
human compassion. Chesnutt reverses racial stereotypes by making Blacks heroic and placing their 
romantic exploits in a psychologically and sociologically realistic context. Most significantly, be 
utilizes a moral irony, accompanied by situational and dramatic irony, for story development, 
inviting all readers to re-evaluate their own racial views, as standard racial prejudices are transferred . 
onto protagonists who are traditionally victims of prejudice. J.LeB. 


86-2520. Lupold, Harry Forrest. Charles W. Chesnutt: A Black Writer Caught in Two Worlds, OQ, 
29, 1, 1986, 4-7. America's first important black writer of fiction, though appearing Caucasian, 
Chesnutt in his writings fought for his race's rights as people. Fisk University has his papers. His 
career.in letters forces one to notice Howells's statement in 1900 that no color line exists in American 
writing. J.S.P. 


Stephen Crane 


86-2521. Katz, Joseph. Solving Stephen Crane's PIKE COUNTY PUZZLE, AL, 55, 2, 1983, 

171-82. The burlesque newspaper Pike County Puzzle, probably written by Crane (‘‘Office Boy") 

and Louis C. Senger, Jr. ("Associate Office Boy’’), is a souvenir published for the guests of 

Mrs. Charles M. Lawrence at Twin Lakes, Pennsylvania. August 28, 1894 is the date of departure for 

the ‘‘cleanup force,” not the date of publication. D.H.C. 
t 


86-2522. Mcllvaine, Robert. Henry Fleming Wresties with an Angel, PEng, 12, 1, 1985, 21-8. 
Biblical imagery and reference expand the meaning of The Red Badge of Courage. Especially 
significant are the parallels between Genesis 32, where Jacob wrestles with an angel, and Henry's 
struggle with the soldier in chapter 12, a pivotal chapter, the most mythic in the novel, where Henry 
is transformed from a coward to a hero. RS 


Mary Wilkins Freeman 


86-2523. Fisken, Beth Wynne. ‘‘Unusual’’ People in a ‘Usual Place’: THE BALKING OF CHRIS- 
TOPHER by Mary Wilkins Freeman, CLQ, 21, 2, 1985, 99-103. Freeman’s story successfully 
blends the extended parable with the realistic sketch, allowing her to draw convincing characters on 
both the realistic and symbolic levels. This blending allows Freeman to enact stylistically the moral 
of the story. L.M.S. 


86-2524. Oaks, Susan. The Haunting Will: The Ghost Stories of Mary Wilkins Freeman, CLQ, 21, 
d. 1985, 208-20. Freeman's ghost stories move beyond plot contrivances and explore ber usual 
concem of the operation of the individual will, a will that should not be asserted unless the individual 
can justify her actions emotionally and morally. L.M.S. 


Henry James 


86-2525. Fogel, Daniel Mark. Imaginative Origins: PETER QUINCE AT THE CLAVIER, WSJour, 
8, 1, 1984, 22-7. Verbal and thematic parallels indicate a close relationship between Henry James” 
1907 introduction to Shakespeare’s The Tempest and Peter Quince. L.B.K. 


86-2526. MacNaughton, William R. The Question Of Henry James (Revisited), CRAS, 15, 3, 1984, 
323-35. (rev.-art.). James owes much to critical admirers because his works are difficult reading and 
his admirers, despite some flaws in their critiques, help elucidate them. Recent criticism includes 
studies of the confluence between James and Impressionism in literature and the visual and plastic 
arts and the influence on James’s fiction of the English aesthetic tradition (i.e., Ruskin, Pater and 
Arnold). Language in James's later novels Oe. how conversation shapes action, the unspoken is 
felt) and James's attempts in these novels to cause readers to reject hackneyed — and consider 
unexpected —- patterns of response to characters and situations, have also been treated. Like works 
on James, these will help readers read him with more insight and pleasure. C.MJ. 
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Sarah Orne Jewett 


86-2527. Carson, Richard G. Nature and the Circles of Initiation in THE COUNTRY OF THE 
POINTED FIRS, CLQ, 21, 3, 1985, 154-60. There are five circular enclosures the narrator must 
negotiate before transcending the ‘‘secret center’’: (1) the coastline that contains the village; (2) the 
firs on Green Island; (3) the world of the family; (4) the graves of the Bowden ancestors; and (5) the 
harvest feast. At the center of these circles is the coral pin that symbolizes Mrs. Todd's love, and, by 
extension, the love, legend, nature, and population of Dunnet's Landing. L.M.S. 


86-2528. Piacentino, Edward J. Local Color and Beyond: The Artistic Dimension of Sarah Orne 
Jewett's THE FOREIGNER, CLQ, 21, 2, 1985, 92-8. Jewett's story has been given short shrift by 
critics, although its recurring images of sea, light, and childhood, along with the first-person narration, 
give it a texture which elevates it above typical local color tales. L.M.S. 


Mark Twain 


86-2529. Barksdale, Richard K. History, Slavery and Thematic Unity in HUCKLEBERRY FINN, 
MTJ, 22, 2, 1984, 17-20. American civilization grew out of the repression of a visible minority; 
slavery was a symptom not a cause of racial prejudice. Today's controversy over Huckleberry Finn 
reflects a general American public which misses the irony of Twain's interracial friendship between 
two social outcasts because it does not have the ethical distance from a history of racial problems that 
understanding such irony demands. Tbe book does not belong on a school curriculum because 
adolescents fail to grasp the subtieties of irony and because the average English teacher cannot be 
expected to reflect the historical and psychological causes and consequences of slavery. ` W.L.S. 


86-2530. Davis, Thadious M. Foreword, MTJ, 22, 2, 1984, 2-3. In 1885 Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn was banned by Concord Public Library as ''veriest trash’’. Today, some would see it banned 
because of its racial insensitivity and stereotyping. The change in focus of the objections to the book 
is due to a generally improved awareness of racial problems, and a greater number of blacks who will 
not tolerate racism. A reader should be aware of the morality and class-consciousness of the novel's 
historical context, but must recognize too that Huck never realizes Jim's true plight. W.L.S. 


86-2531. Emerick, Ronald. The Capello Twins: A Literary Abortion?, PEng, 12, 1, 1985, 11-20. 
Criticism that the twins in Mark Twain's Pudd’nhead Wilson are irrelevant is unsound, They create 
artistic unity by (1) enforcing the novel's major themes of slavery and of appearance vs. reality (the 
twins are identified by reputation ratber than by reality); (2) supporting the satiric and ironic tone (the 
twins are essential in exposing the aristocracy and the gullibility of the townspeople of Dawson's 
Landing); and (3) illustrating one of Twain's favorite devices, counterpoint, with such contrasts as 
serious and comic scenes, light and dark concepts. E.S. 


86-2532. Furnas, J.C. The Crowded Raft HUCKLEBERRY FINN & Its Critics, ASch, 54, 4, 1985, 
517-24. Prolific commentaries about the greatness of Huckleberry Finn, a flawed masterpiece, miss 
the point. Norman Mailer and Leslie Fiedler err on the racial theme, and they and Waldo Frank and 
Lionel Trilling impose gratuitous mythologies. Recent academic criticism is overly ingenious, insen- 
sitive to the novelist's exuberant embodiment of the concrete. S.G.K. 
86-2533. Jones, Rhett S. Nigger and Knowledge: White Double-Consciousness in ADVENTURES 
OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN, MT], 22, 2, 1984, 28-37. An American white double-consciousness 
arose because of an awareness of the humanity of blacks and white hegemony. Huck triumphs over 
the public fiction of racial purity in the mid-section of Huckleberry Finn because he, like Jim, is a 
powerless and socially marginal fugitive from Euro-American society, and because he is yet a boy in 
need of kind protection. Huck recognizes Jim's humanity especially in the loss of the Negro’s family. 
Twain reverses Huck’s insights in the final chapters by making him party to Tom's charade of escape 
for Jim. The controversy over Huckleberry Finn arises because the reader feels that Twain has 
betrayed him, not because of a debate over Twain’s racism. W.L.S. 


86-2534. Lester, Julius. Morality and ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN, MT], 22, 2, 
1984, 43-6. Literature and morality cannot be separated. Mark Twain's story of Huck Finn is 
immoral because it demeans blacks. Jim is the archetypal ‘‘good nigger’’ because he is ''white 
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inside’’. The novel is flawed both logistically and in its lack of emotional credibility. Twain’s appeal 
to the collective memory of America manifests itself in Huckleberry Finn as ‘‘white fantasy in which 
blacks have all the humanity of Cabbage Patch dolls." The motif of escape appeals to white male 
nostalgia for an adolescent freedom that never was. Such males do not want to accept responsibility 
by examining the ‘‘territory within”. W.L.S. 


86-2535. Nicols, Charles H. ''A tme book — with some stretchers’’: HUCK FINN Today, MTJ, 22, 
2, 1984, 13-16. Huckleberry Finn dramatizes the contradictions inherent in 19th-century American 
society and in the personality of its writer, who uses satire and irony to portray the ‘‘human quest for 
freedom and integrity.'' Such a theme makes Huckleberry Finn essential to the education of white 
and black youth alike. Huck and Jim are in search of the American dream in their escape from 
civilized oppression on the river of possibilities, but theirs is a hopeless venture. The denouement 
(condemned by most critics) is one of Twain's ''ironic reversals”, showing in Tom's game the 
"extremes to which the defeated Confederacy went to keep the black population enslaved.” W.L.S. 


86-2536. Nilon, Charles H. The Ending of HUCKLEBERRY FINN: ''Freeing the Free Negro”, 
MTJ, 22, 2, 1984, 21-7. In the final twelve chapters of Huckleberry Finn, Twain fictionalizes the 
repressive and for them spiritually destructive ‘‘freeing’’ of already freed slaves in the post- 
Reconstructionist South of the 1880's. Tom as a Jim Crow-type representative of an outmoded 
chivalric code which tolerates violence plays with Jim's freedom to selfish and arbitrary ends. In 
acceding to Tom's supposed authority and hence accepting the myths of caste, Huck and Jim suffer 
— Huck, the decent Southerner, compromises moral integrity and Jim, the freed slave, loses 
self-respect. W.L.S. 


86-2537. Rampersad, Arnold. ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN and Afro-American 
Literature, MTJ, 22, 2, 1984, 47-52. Huckleberry Finn anticipates more recent black fiction, al- 
though it differs in the use of first-person narrative (ironically, autobiography has been the most 
important genre of black literature), dialect, and comedy. Folkloric ''twinning'' of black and white 
heroic characteristics, nature as absolute, and the child’s point of view, too, have necessarily been 
absent from a socially-centred Afro-American fiction dealing with bondage and freedom, and without 
the chauvinism of adventure. Twain’s intentions are close to the black writer’s in his repudiation of 
white superiority and depiction of the American moral dilemma of racism and its attendant violence. 
Huckleberry Finn has an affinity to W.E.B. Du Bois’ The Souls of Black Folk (1903), the source 
novel for all Afro-American fiction. W.L.S. 


86-2538. Smith, Donald L. Huck, Jim and American Racial Discourse, MTJ, 22, 2, 1984, 4-12. 
Those who would criticize Huckleberry Finn as racist fiction overlook Twain’s subversive attack on 
racial discourse, a social fiction which relegates the Negro in America to an inferior position. Jim, a 
white man’s chattel, possesses a humanity that the white Tom Sawyer lacks. Even abolitionist 
thought reflected Pap’s stereotypical thinking about ‘‘niggers’’. Twain capitalizes on the term to 
produce a criticism of the historical context, aiming particularly at the social status quo and the 
Southern church, which promolgated an enslaving and exploitive American civilization. W.L.S. 


86-2539. Williams, Kenny J. ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN; Or, Mark Twain's 
Racial Ambiguity, MTJ, 22, 2, 1984, 38-42. Focus on the racial epithet "neger" has both prompted 
frequent bannings of Huckleberry Finn and limited critical perspectives. Jim, not Huck, presents 
problems for the reader because he cannot be burlesqued, and because compared with the sorry lot of 
most whites in the novel, Jim alone is self-sacrificing, endangering by his loyalty the freedom he has 
within his grasp. He and Huck as comrade runaways achieve a form of racial integration. As a 
timeless ‘‘classic’’ Huckleberry Finn may be more illuminating about American culture than is 
comfortable to know. W.L.S. 


Nineteeth Century, 1870-1900, U.S. Drama 


86-2540. Peake, Linda M. ‘‘Thespians in Arcady”: An Actors’ Colony in Prince Edward Island, 
CLQ, 21, 2, 1985, 67-82. At the turn of the century, Abell’s Cape, Prince Edward Island, was the 
summer residence of many American actors and playwrights, providing them with a setting and 
folklore that helped rekindle their imaginations. (Illus.) L.M.S. 
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86-2541. Rowell, George. An Acting Assistant Surgeon, NCTR, 12, 1&2, 1984, 25-38. Well trained 
in medicine, Charles Wyndham preferred acting, trying it at every opportunity — often with shatter- 
ing failure(s). One such setback (dismissal from an acting company) led him to the Union Army as a 
surgeon during the Civil War. He shuttled between these two interests and after the War attempted 
again to find his place as an actor. By 1869 his rising star won him increasingly desirable parts in 
London, and he was engaged to return to America for many successful tours. He appeared for the last 
time in 1910 at the National Theatre in Washington, where his unpromising and checkered career had 
begun 47 years earlier. B.C.G. 


UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
James Baldwin 


86-2542. Gates, Henry, Louis, Jr. An Interview with Josephine Baker and James Baldwin, with an 
Introduction by Anthony Barthelemy, SoR, 21, 3, 1985, 594-602. [Baldwin discusses personal and 
political aspects of his residence abroad.] L.J.D. 


Saul Bellow 


86-2543, Busby, Mark. Castaways, Cannibals, and the Function of Art in Saul Bellow's HUMBOLDT'S 
GIFT, SCB, 41, 4, 1981, 91-4. Bellow bases his story of the American hero who falls short of his 
lofty goals on several pieces by other famous writers: Tempest, Shakespeare; Of Cannibals, Montaigne; 
The Great Gatsby, Fitzgerald; Genesis; Pilgrim's Progress, Bunyan; 'Goin Home' from The New 
World Symphony, Dvorák; Huckleberry Finn, Twain; and Rip Van Winkle, Washington Irving. As 
the novel closes, the hero must admit he will not save the world. L.M.M. 


John Berryman 


86-2544. Haffenden, John. JOB, by John Berryman, Poetry, 136, 1, 1980, 39. [Note on Berryman's 
commencement of his uncompleted translation, including a letter to Saul Bellow discussing the poet's 
excitement, progress, and technique.] B.K.H. 


Elizabeth Bishop 


86-2545, Laurans, Penelope. Memorial Service for Elizabeth Bishop, Poetry, 135, 4, 1980, 227-8. 
[Account of the 21 October 1979 memorial service held at Radcliffe Yard: who attended, who spoke, 
what the program included.] B.K.H. 


Truman Capote 
See 86-2601. 
Willa Cather 


86-2546. Stineback, David. The Case of Willa Cather, CRAS, 15, 4, 1984, 385-95. Dealing more 
with Cather's character than her art, critics mistreat her. Whatever her character, critics should note 
the various relationships of the characters in her novels (e.g., heterosexual, several same-sex interactions, 
self-struggles). Even if Cather felt alienated from modem society, her characters reflect her sense of 
social change. Negative criticism of Cather's regionalism and past-time. settings (ironically consid- 
ered important in Faulkner's, Hemingway's and Fitzgerald's works) overlooks the way in which her 
works transcend particular times and places. Despair in Cather's novels shows the growth of her art, 
not the corruption of her talents, because she despaired of trying to succeed in a world repelling her. 
Psychoanalyzing Cather instead of responding openly to her works denies their claims on readers. 

C.M J. 


Malcolm Cowley 


86-2547. Bak, Hans. Malcolm Cowley: The Critic and His Generation, DOR, 9, 4, 1979, 261-83. 
Cowley is firmly established as an excellent chronicler; a complete man of letters who is a poet and 
critic as well as an editor and historian of literature. As editor he pioneered a Portable Faulkner and 
also portables on Hawthorne and Hemingway. Numerous essays have been assembled from Cowley's 
contributions to New Republic and some of his essays on Hawthorne and Whitman are published in A 
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Many-Windowed House. Two major works of criticism are: A Second Flowering: Works and Days 
of the Lost Generation (New York; 1973) and And I Worked at the Writer's Trade: Chapters of 
Literary History, 1918-1978 (New York, 1978). Mus.) l M.T.H. 


Theodore Dreiser 


86-2548. Griffin, Joseph. Dreiser Revealed And Restored, CRAS, 15, 3, 1984, 349-59. (rev.-art.). 
Using Dreiser's retrospective autobiographical works and writings previously neglected, Y. Hakutani's 
study (1980) of Dreiser’s youth and early career provides essential facts about Dreiser's newspaper 
work, magazine contributions and developing literary style (ambivalent naturalism). Dreiser' s American 
Diaries, 1902-1926, ed. by T.P. Riggio and others, primarily emotive, rarely reflective, makes its 
impact by recording immediate rather than retrospective impressions of experience. Sister Carrie, ed. 
by J.C. Berkey and others, bere first published as originally written, is superior to radically altered 
earlier editions, yet betrays the apprentice novelist's heavy hand. If Berkey's edition becomes 
standard previous views of Dreiser's intellectual evolution, like perhaps Hakutani's, will probably 
have to be altered. C.M J. 


86-2549. Mitchell, Lee Clark. ''And Then Rose for the First Time’': Repetition and Doubling in AN 
AMERICAN TRAGEDY, Novel, 19, 1, 1985, 39-56. The repetitions and recurrences of An Ameri- 
can Tragedy are responsible for the feeling of doom which the book generates. Often seen as a flaw, 
these devices call into question conventional assumptions about events and character. They deny the 
possibility of progressive behavior and coherent identity, and they lead to a sense of determinism. 

A.B.F. 


Ralph Ellison 


86-2550. O'Meaily, Robert G. The Rules of Magic: Hemingway as Ellison's ‘‘Ancestor’’, SoR, 21, 
3, 1985, 751-69. Throughout his career, Ellison has played with and against Hemingway's ‘‘riffs.’’ 
Early, the fledgling trumpet player was claimed by the music — which he later related to the allusive 
style of jazz — of Hemingway’s sentences. He saw a relationship between Hemingway's outsider, 
code heroes and Negro American jazz musicians. For his Federal Writer's Project Work, Ellison 
studied Hemingway's handling of dialect and speech rhythms. Hemingway's cadences and deadpan 
tone can be heard in Ellison's early journalism. Later he insisted that the Negro writer could not 
afford Hemingway's understated or indirect manner. Still later he revised that view. Invisible Man is 
‘ta brownskin cousin of Nick Adams, "" complete with allusions to the bullfight. L.J.D. 


William Faulkner 


86-2551. Bradford, M.E. The Knight and the Artist: Tasso and Faulkner's CARCASSONNE, SCB, 
41, 4, 1981, 88-90. Faulkner placed this story at the close of his 42-piece Collected Stories. But, in 
the story, Faulkner's Wilfred cannot reach the pinnacle as poet anymore than Tasso's Emir can the 
eternal city, for Wilfred's poems are never written down. Since many of the stories in the collection 
are fine pieces, Fanlkner chose the wrong story for the 42nd piece. L.M.M. 


86-2552. Brodsky, Louis Daniel. Reflections on William Faulkner: An Interview with Albert I. 
Bezzerides, SoR, 21, 2, 1985, 376-403. [Bezzerides, a former screenwriter who knew Faulkner at 
Warner Brothers and visited him at Rowan Oak, recounts anecdotes which exemplify the writer’s 
personality, his drinking, selfishness, irresponsibility, fear of responsibility, and his marital and 
family difficulties.] L.J.D. 


86-2553. Claridge, Laura P. Isaac McCaslin’s Failed Bid for Adulthood, AL, 55, 2, 1983, 241-51. 
In The Bear, Buck’s death and inadequate father-substitutes (Cass, Sam, the bear) leave Ike no role 
model for a creative parent/child confrontation. He sees only the sins of the McCaslins and evades 
personal growth by failing to shoot Old Ben and renouncing the land. D.H.C. 


86-2554. Egan, Philip J. Embedded Story Structures in ABSALOM, ABSALOM!, AL, 55, 2, 1983, 
199-214. Absalom, Absalom! contains nine individual spoken narratives, each with its own character 
and quality. Story structure suits the speaker’s character: the divisions in Rosa Coldfield’s mono- 
logues (e.g., summary and drama, style and subject matter) reveal her ''bipolar mentality” and 
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*'reflect the divisions within her character” (e.g., passion and suppression). The recurring structural 
patterns of ‘‘tragic biography" ' and ‘‘frame structure” shape the narratives of Mr. Compson, Quentin, 
Shreve. D.H.C. 
86-2555. Grimwood, Michael. ‘‘Mr. Faulkner” and "Ernest V. Trueblood’’, SoR, 21, 2, 1985, 
361-71. The Afternoon of a Cow, a facetious and trivial short story of 1937, expresses as directly as 
anything else he wrote Faulkner's perception of himself as a writer. Its narrator, one Ernest V. 
Trueblood, claims to be Mr. Faulkner's secretary and the actual author of the fiction for which his 
employer provides instructions. The barnyard joke of a story, told in a wholly inappropriate style, 
exhibits the rhetorical extremism often associated with Faulkner. The symbolic humiliation of the 
Faulkner character expresses his despairing mood. The story dissects Faulkner's authorial identity 
and the apparent contradiction of his two opposing images of himself as a writer, the one folksy and 
down-home, the other sophisticated, perhaps to the point of stuffiness. L.J.D. 


86-2556. Hungerford, Harold. Past and Present in LIGHT IN AUGUST, AL, 55, 2, 1983, 183-98. 
In Light in August, Faulkner measures time experientially and uses flashbacks because the past 
determines the present; he is careful about ordering the past, less so the present. Lena Grove, Byron 
Bunch, Gail Hightower, Joe Christmas, and Joanna Burden appear in the order, from least to most, in 
which the past entraps them. Christmas is nearly 38 when he dies; his affair with Burden lasts over 
four years, and her false pregnancy closely coincides with the real pregnancy of Grove. [Hungerford 
includes chronologies of Christmas's relationship with Bobbie Allen, Burden's family history, the 
cvents of the past, and the events of the present (August, 1932).] D.H.C. 


F., Scott Fitzgerald 


86-2557. Weinstein, Arnold. Fiction as Greatness: The Case of Gatsby, Novel 19, 1, 1985, 22-38. In 
The Great Gatsby Fitzgerald is depicting a world unrelated to reality but creating itself on the basis of 
dreams. Desire determines reality, and the past can be invented. The novel suggests the beauty and 
power of the dream as Gatsby tries to achieve his ideal by creating a reality that will reflect his 
lesireg: A.B.F. 


Shelby Foote 


86-2558. Cox, James. Shelby Foote's Civil War, SoR, 21, 2, 1985, 329-50. Foote's The Civil War: 
A Narrative is a great work of literature, although its forbidding length and the general cultural recoil 
from war, together with academic specialization and distrust of narrative bistory have limited its 
recognition. Its panoramic completeness and impartiality are unequalled. It is remarkable also for its 
novelistic skill in handling the necessarily linear narrative, its insistence on the centrality of character, 
and on the war as the means, not merely the result, of political force. Foote's treatment of the 
Confederate victory at Ball's Bluff and of the character of McClellan are typical examples of his 
superiority to his predecessors. L.J.D. 


Ernest Gaines 


86-2559. Rowell, Charles H. The Quarters: Ernest Gaines and the Sense of Place, SoR, 21, 3, 1985, 
733-50. Gaines makes the town of New Roads in the rural Pointe Coupee Parish of Louisiana his 
modern world in microcosm. The focal place and central metaphor of the parish are the rows of 
cabins, designed by the slave master to crowd slaves into confined and easily controlled spaces, but 
which have become the nurturing ground of communal strength. Gaines concentrates on the natural, 
and symbolic, elements of the old slave quarters, their decrepitude and enveloping dust. He traces 
their continuance over time as generations of their inhabitants seek the political strategies that will 
free them from their various oppressors. L.J.D. 


John Gardner i 


86-2560. Janssens, Uta. The Artist's Vision: Jobn Gardner, DQR, 9, 4, 1979, 284-91. Gardner has 
succeeded in many literary genres: poetry, fairy-tale, opera-libretto, drama, biography and literary 
theory. He believed that life imitates art, which is basically moral. His work On Moral Fiction treats 
the concept of art and of morality in art. He blamed democracy with its conflicting impulses towards 
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freedom and order in society for the falseness and triviality of contemporary art. The writer tests his 
concepts in the act of writing them; otherwise he would be propagandizing fiction. Discoveries in the 
creation of-fiction thus evolve. The artist, like the priest, is obsessed with what is beautiful and holy. 
What is maddening to the modem artist is the difference between what is and what ought to be. 
(Illus.) M.T.H. 


Wiliam Gass 


. 86-2561. Janssens, G.A.M. An Interview with William Gass, DQR, 9, 4, 1979, 242-60. [The first 
reading of a book prepares one for really reading the book so as to grasp its complexity. The depth 
has to be sounded and the symbols understood. Architecture depicts in the best way the fundamental 
likeness of how a composition exists in a metaphysical or philosophical way. “‘It is linear, because 
the house exists all at once, but it cannot be perceived all at once.’’] (Illus.) M.T.H. 


Lorraine Hansberry 


86-2562. Barthelemy, Anthony. Mother, Sister, Wife: A Dramatic Perspective, SoR, 21, 3, 1985, 
7770-89. Hansberry's A Raisin in the Sun (1959) was written in response to Theodore Ward's play of 
1938, Big White Fog, and was in tum answered by Joseph Walker's The River Niger (1973). The 
three plays are similar in plot, setting, and characters. Hansberry's feminist commitment, and her 
respect for her own mother, ‘‘corrects’’ Ward's negative representation of black women. Her opti- 
mism discards Ward's goal of Marxist revolution and offers in its place equality in bourgeois 
America. Walker challenges her representation of black men and women, the absence of black 
manhood in her play, and her celebration of Africa, although his own machismo is accompanied by 
ambivalence and misogyny. L.J.D. 


Ernest Hemingway 

86-2563. Heaman, Robert J., and Patricia B. Heaman. Hemingway’s Fabulous Fishermen, PEng, 
12, 1, 1985, 29-33. Hemingway uses the analogy of fishing and writing to show that an acceptance of 
limitations, as in the case of fisher-hero Nick Adams, is an insufficient code; the value of existence, 
as a later fisher-hero in The Old Man and the Sea, Santiago, discovers, lies in pursuit, endurance, and 
awareness, not in what is achieved or prepared for bat in the process itself: there is no goal beyond. 
Each book, then, should be a new beginning, where the writer aims for something beyond attainment. 

E.S. 


86-2564. Heck, Francis S. THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA and Rimbaud’s LE BATEAU IVRE 
[THE DRUNKEN BOAT]: ‘‘Solidaire’'/'‘Solitaire’’, NDQ, 49, 1, 1981, 61-7. Hemingway’s The 
Old Man and the Sea and Arthur Rimbaud’s Le Bateau ivre depict metaphorically the respective 
authors’ venturings into untried literary waters. However, contrasts abound; the realistic American 
novel extols maturity, the fanciful French poem glorifies youth's headlong plunge. C.W.P. 
86-2565. Ohlin, Peter. Hemingway and the Demimonde of Hollywood, CRAS, 15, 1, 1984, 85-91. 
(rev.-art.). One would think it would be impossible for anything to go wrong with books on 
Hemingway and the movies, but this is no so. Critics can still deal in summaries and clichés, 
unrelated fragments and antiquated views (such as the distinction regarding literature, serious cinema 
and movies as entertainment). The demimonde — an interspace between literature and cinema, 
criticism and gossip, and Hemingway's public image and characters and Hollywood's translations of 
them — still awaits its proper exploration. C.M. 


See also 86-2550. 


Langston Hughes 


86-2566. Rampersad, Arnold. The Origins of Poetry in Langston Hughes, SoR, 21, 3, 1985, 
695-705. The psychological sources of Hughes’s poetic power may be glimpsed in the two parallel 
incidents in his autobiography of 1940, The Big Sea, in which his emotional conflicts are so intense 
physical illness results. The sources of conflict were his father and his patron ‘‘Godmother,’’ 
challengers of his vision of the poetic life. His psychological dependence on the black masses, rather 
than his undoubted love for them, enabled him to surmount these conflicts and produce his best 
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poetry. The Negro Speaks of Rivers marks his transmutation of personal anguish into an ennobling 
vision of his race’s heritage. L.J.D. 


John Knowles 


86-2567. Slethaug, Gordon E. The Play of the Double in A SEPARATE PEACE, CRAS, 15, 3, 
1984, 259-70. The concept of play — dualistically defined by Johan Huizinger as ‘‘agon’’ (the 
competitive aspect) and ‘‘paidia’’ (spontaneous playfulness) — is portrayed by the characters Gene 
(the bad-tempered, ultimately destructive competitor) and Finney (the good-natured player) in John 
Knowles's A Separate Peace. Athletic, academic and social confrontations occur between the characters, 
one participating playfully, eamestly; the other warlike, then destructively. Polarities also are re- 
flected in the story’s time and place: pre-World War II New England countryside bordered by a clear 
river and a polluted one. Only when the survivor finally perceives his flaw, a perception which can 
bring ''agon'' and ““paidia’’ together, can a peace, albeit separate — because not sharable with the 
absent, destroyed opposite — be experienced. C.M.J. 


Jerzy Kosinski 


86-2568. Bakker, J. Language as Failed Therapy: Kosinski’s THE PAINTED BIRD and BLIND 
DATE, DQR, 9, 3, 1979, 203-17. The traumatic experiences of Kosinski as a boy running from the 
Nazis in Poland are not entirely autobiographical in Painted Bird but horrifying enough to have left 
him mute for several years and prevented him from writing about them in his native language. His 
intuitive ideas about literature throw light upon his sensational dramatizing of terror and horror. One 
is traumatized by language in childhood and adolescence and certain language areas such as love, 
trust and violence are not capable of being expressed under frightful pressures except in an adopted 
language with its accompanying emotional encoding. Here we have ‘““Language as failed therapy: 
instead of making him find his self, the new language had alienated him from his self, and thus from a 
meaningful reality.” M.T.H. 


Stanley Kunitz 
See 86-2265. 

Vachel Lindsay 
86-2569. Fitzgerald, Robert. A Springfield Memoir, Poetry, 141, 1, 1982, 33-8. [The author recalls 


summer evenings spent with Vachel and Elisabeth Lindsay and reproduces a letter from Vachel 
written shortly before his suicide and one from Elisabeth on her husband's death. ] B.K.H. 


Ross Macdonald 


86-2570. Simms, L. Moody, Jr. Kenneth Millsr/Ross Macdonald, Frank Norris and Popular Literature, 
NDQ, 49, 1, 1981, 89-90. Macdonald's Lew Archer novels ''constitute a democratic and popular 
literature such as that called for by Norris in The Responsibilities of the Novelist.’’ The detective 
hero continues, in an urban environment, the tradition of Natty Bumppo. C.W.P. 


Archibald MacLeish 


86-2571. Pritchard, William H. MacLeish Revisited, Poetry, 141, 5, 1983, 291-301. MacLeish’s 
death in April, 1982, prompted few revaluations of his work. Well known as a public poet given to 
striking ''the vatic note," to speaking ''largely and grandly about men and women, love, death, 
mankind," MacLeish's reputation suffered in consequence, while his personal sense of ''having 
come too late” (of writing poetry failing to account for modernism) did nothing to help his work. Yet 
bis best work deserves to be remembered. Having little to do with modernism or with public 
pronouncement, this work, like its maker, remains engagingly personal, modest, civil, heartfelt. 

B.K.H. 


Norman Mailer 
Sec 86-2256. 
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M. Scott Momaday 
86-2572. Zachrau, Thekla. M. Scott Momaday: Towards an Indian Identity, DQR, 9, 1, 1979, 
‚52-70. American Indians handed down their traditions orally and the lack of writings on the subject 
has limited our knowledge of tribal culture. A new prototype of Indian developed when Indians were 
opposed by the white race. This model featured the Indian existence as preferable to that of the white 
man. Indians mirrored more wholesome lives. Momaday, a Kiowa Indian, praised the Indian in his 


quest for individual recognition and unity, a Red Power movement. M.T.H. 
Toni Morrison 

86-2573. Naylor, Gloria, and Toni Morrison. A Conversation, SoR, 21, 3, 1985, 567-93. [The two 

-novelists discuss their lives and works.] . LD. 


86-2574. Smith, Valerie. The Quest for and Discovery of Identity in Toni Morrison's SONG OF 


SOLOMON, SoR, 21, 3, 1985, 721-32. Song of Solomon, the only one of Morrison’s novels in 
which the protagonist successfully completes a search for psychological autonomy, may be under- 


stood by reference to her two earlier novels. Pecola Breedlove of The Bluest Eye serves as the ` 


communal scapegoat, bearing not only her own self-loathing but that of her neighbors and family. 
Sula also features a scapegoat-protagonist, shunned by the community who assign to her its own 
baser impulses. Milkman Dead of Song of Solomon transcends the materialistic and individualistic 
Western values of his father, and the concept of linear time, and discovers a sense of collective 


identity by immersing himself in his extended, communal, past. ` L.J.D. 
Gloria Naylor | 
See 86-2573. 
Flannery O’Connor 


86-2575. Slattery, Dennis P. Faith in Search of an Image: the Iconic Dimension of Flannery O'Connor's 
"PARKER'S BACK”, SCB, 41, 4, 1981, 120-3. The concrete use of Biblical images and names 
typify Parker’s faith in God. As a result, Parker searches for a tatoo to represent God. When he finds 
the Byzantine icon in the tatoo shop, he believes be has found the right thing to make his wife Sarah 
believe in God. Pursuing various Biblical images, O’Connor builds toward Parker’s confrontation of 
Sarah as he shows her his newest tatoo. Sarah denies God’s looking like the icon. She only sees a 
tatoo. L.M.M. 


William Alexander Percy 


86-2576. Gulledge, Jo. William Alexander Percy and the Fugitives: A Literary Correspondence, 
1921-1923, with an Introduction by Walker Percy, SoR, 21, 2, 1985, 415-27. [Percy (1885-1942), 
poet and autobiographer, submits his ''Safe Secrets’’ in response to Allen Tate's invitation to submit 
poetry to The Double Dealer. John Crowe Ransom invites him to judge a poetry contest.] L.J.D. 


Ezra Pound 
86-2577. Eastman, Barbara C. Unlocking THE CANTOS with MAUBERLEY’S Key, DQR, 9, 2, 


1979, 82-100. Pound was patriarch to the Anglo-American poets of three succeeding generations. . 


Longevity, ever-increasing innovation and vital creativity earned him a reputation that caused Kenner 
to label the modern period of poetry The Pound Era. Besides The Cantos he achieved professional 
status as literary entrepreneur as well as reviewer and editor actively aiding the careers of Joyce and 
Eliot. Overestitnation of the industry and intellects of his readers caused some assistance to be needed 
in order to overcome obscurity in his work. Serving as an overture, Mauberley supplies the best key 
to understanding the experimental techniques of Cantos. These poems attempt to unite conservative 
communication with unconventional form. M.T.H. 


86-2578. Gage, John T. Paradoxes of Objectivity and Argument in Imagist Theory, P&R, 12, 3, 
1979, 153-75. The Imagists wanted to reform poetry by eliminating rhetoric which implied commit- 
ment to a cause, usually that of exploring the poet's emotion. Instead, they wanted poetry to present 
images objectively. But any selection of detail implies a purpose; for the Imagists, that is to. assert 
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value, value being a product of desire. This can be done only if writer and reader agree on self- 
evident first principles; otherwise argument must occur. So the Imagists do not avoid rhetoric at all; 
rather, they replace a rhetoric of argument with a rhetoric of perception. Each rhetoric fulfils the 
demands of its epistomological assumptions. K.D.H. 


86-2579. Laughlin, J. Gists and Piths: From the Letters of Pound and Williams, Poetry, 139, 4, 
1982, 229-43. [The founder of New Directions excerpts and glosses selected letters by Ezra Pound 
and William Carlos Williams, friends whose work he published. The Pound excerpts contain short 
poems and comments on Williams, T.S. Eliot, publishing delays, politics, anti-semitism, the Cantos’ 
structure, and Laughlin as friend and publisher. Williams’ letters discuss Pound, Eliot and Paterson. 
Laughlin also includes his moving last letter from Williams, self-typed after the poet’s second 
stroke. ] B.K.H. 


Richard Price 


86-2580. Siegel, Gerald. Elements of Picaresque Structure in Richard Price’s THE WANDERERS, 
PEng, 11, 1, 1984, 5-9. Price in The Wanderers demonstrates that the qualities of urban fiction can 
be transmitted effectively with the established picaresque tradition. He establishes his world by an 
episodic plot with incident following incident in haphazard, rapid succession; a chaotic worid view 
with accident the governing force; a picaro who is not changed by encounters; and a first-person 


retrospective narrator. The mode proves appropriate for this world of urban conflicts. E.S. 
Ishmael Reed 
86-2581. Watkins, Mel. An Interview with Ishmael Reed, SoR, 21, 3, 1985, 603-14. [Reed dis- 
cusses his own writing and the state of American and Afro-American Literature. ] L.J.D. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson 


86-2582. Gilman, Owen W., Jr. MERLIN: E.A. Robinson's Debt to Emerson, CLQ, 21, 3, 1985, 
134-41. Textual and thematic evidence suggests that Robinson was probably influenced by Emerson's 
Merlin poems in writing his own, Robinson also focusing on Merlin's mediating capacity. L.M.S. 


Kenneth Rosen 


86-2583. Rosen, Kenneth. Explaining a Poem, Poetry, 136, 3, 1980, 162-3. [The author of Redwing 
discusses his method and intention in writing this poem, explicating various allusions, images, sound 
effects, and authorial decisions concerning punctuation and word choice.] B.K.H. 


Karl Shapiro 


86-2584. Shapiro, Karl. The Golden Albatross, ASch, 55, 1, 1985/6, 77-96. [Shapiro's memoirs, 
written in the third person, recall his experiences following World War II: the Pulitzer Prize, his 
consultantship at the Library of Congress, his job at Johns Hopkins, his dissent from the Bollingen 
award to Ezra Pound.] S.G.K. 


John Steinbeck 


86-2585. Bedford, R.C. Steinbeck's Nonverbal Invention, SteinbQ, 18, 3-4, 1985, 70-8. Steinbeck's 
unusual and persistent interest in invention, both as project and as literary device, should not be seen 
as just digression and escape, but as an alternative form for expressing his creativity. For him the 
inventive-creative process was one. E.S. 


86-2586. Hughes, Robert S. Steinbeck’s Uncollected Stories, SteinbQ, 18, 3-4, 1985, 79-93. [Nine 
of Steinbeck's neglected, uncollected short stories of the 1940’s and 1950’s are appraised.) In these 
Steinbeck uses autobiographical characters and incidents; adds such new themes as divorce, nuclear 
holocaust, and a child's discovery of sexual differences; changes to indoor urban settings; and 
abandons the California setting to become more national and international in scope. E.S. 


Wallace Stevens 


86-2587. Altieri, Charles. Wallace Stevens’ Metaphors of Metaphor: Poetry as Theory, AP, 1, 1, 
1983, 27-48. Playing upon the duplicitous nature of metaphor, Stevens’ poetry develops a dialectic 
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between an awareness of metaphor’s evasiveness and an assertion of metaphor’s ability to provide a 
site where the mind can abstract images of its own nature and of its involvement in the forces that 
contain it. Stevens’ poetry goes beyond an anagogical figure of the Logos or of human desire to 
recover the force of objects and to create a new level of analogy between force of object and force of 
mind. Within this metaphorical process, the mind moves past its desires to its configurations, 
allowing us, as readers, to see that seeing itself is at once an act of desire, self-expression and 
self-knowledge. J.LeB. 


86-2588. Beard, Dorathea K. A Modern UT PICTURA POESIS: The Legacy of Fauve Color and the 
Poetry of Wallace Stevens, -WSJour, 8, 1, 1984, 3-17. Stevens’ color symbolism reflects 20th- 
century coloristic tradition from the Fauves to German-American Hans Hofmann. A word count 
demonstrates Stevens’ visual references were abstract rather than mimetic. L.B.K. 


86-2589. de Looze, Laurence N. Poem as Process: Wallace Stevens’ METAMORPHOSIS, WSIour, 
8, 1, 1984, 18-21. Metamorphosis traces changes wrought by metaphor, nature, and time as the 
speaker’s perceptual process moves from September to November. L.B.K. 


86-2590. Johnson, Ellwood. Wallace Stevens’ Transforming Imagination, WSJour, 8, 1, 1984, 
28-38. Art harmoniously blends imagination and reality through four phenomenological categories 
typically portrayed throughout Stevens’ poetry: imagination, reason, tangible reality, and alien 
(sublime) reality. L.B.K. 


86-2591. Milner, Joesph O. Stevens’ THE GOOD MAN HAS NO SHAPE: THE MAN WITH THE 
BLUE GUITAR in a Minor Key, WSJour, 4, 1/2, 1980, 2-4. Close reading shows that The Good 
Man Has No Shape incapsulates symbols and themes seen in other works. Feathers, a book, and 
crucifixion image the old Christian myth and creative imagination — Stevens’ new verity. L.B.K. 


William Styron 


86-2592. Lang, John. God’s Averted Face: Styron’s SOPHIE’S CHOICE, AL, 55, 2, 1983, 215-32. 

Styron presents the religious concerns of evil, guilt, and redemption against a backgound of ‘‘hope 
that is never entirely extinguished’’ in Sophie’s Choice. The image of God’s turning His face away, 
mentioned in Styron’s Auschwitz’s Message (New York Times, June 25, 1974), recurs throughout 
the novel and raises the question of God's existence in a post-Holocaust universe, a concem ad- 
dressed by Richard L. Rubenstein in The Cunning of History: The Holocaust and the American 
Future. Further examples of Rubenstein's influence include viewing the Holocaust as an "extension 
of slavery’” and a ‘‘product of corporate enterprise’’ and viewing the Nazi's ''master race" as a 


secularization of Judeo-Christian exclusivism. D.H.C. 
Allen Tate 
See 86-2265. 
Jean Toomer. 


86-2593. Bradicy, David. Looking Behind CANE, SoR, 21, 3, 1985, 682-94. The conditions that 
surrounded the publication of Cane in 1923 were similar to those of its second publication in 1970: a 
relatively liberal period was being replaced by a conservative and essentially racist one. Books about 
blacks but written by whites were widely available. Cane was touted as the work of a Negro by its 
publisher and Time, and Toomer's public disclaimers were taken as a shameful abandonment of his 
true race. His desire to express the fusion of races that was his heritage was cruelly misunderstood. 
Toomer was driven from the true sources of his greatness. L.J.D. 


Alice Walker 


86-2594. Baker, Houston A., Jr., and Charlotte Pierce-Baker. Patches: Quilts and Community in 
Alice Walker’s EVERYDAY USE, SoR, 21, 3, 1985, 706-20. The patchwork quilt is a trope for the 
creation of a patterned wholeness out of mere scraps of resources. The Johnson women of Walker’s 
short story Everyday Use are valued to the degree that they value such quilts and the style and 
tradition that lies behind the transmutation into folk art by American blacks of a European tradition. 
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Here, and in The Color Purple, quilting is also a trope forthe, "ct patching” of tie fiction writer's 
craft. (Illus.) - ; L.J.D. 


Robert Penn Warren 
See 86-2487. 


William Carios Williams 

See 86-2579, 2605. 

Richard Wright ` 
86-2595. Taylor, Clyde. Black Writing as Immanent Humanism, SoR, 21, 3, 1985, 790-800. 
Wright's Blueprint for Negro Writing (1937) correctly described what was needed to make a healthy 
black literature. Most of what he envisioned in that literature has come to pass. He saw black writing 
as a revolutionary power for human liberation. This has become more plausible with advances in 
world liberation efforts. Wright also called for a re-identification with Africa, which is enriched by 
the concept of the Third World and by interest in non-Western forms of cognition. He did not foresee 
the powerful energies of the '*womzanist'" perspective. He realized the importance of cultural unity 
and that neither Marxism nor black nationalism is a final answer. No contemporary black writer has 
Wright's analytical social understanding. L.J.D. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Fiction 


. 86-2596. Fogel, Stanley. Gobble, Gobble, Gobble: Critical Appetites, CRAS, 15, 4, 1984, 487-96. 
(rev.-art.). Five recent critical works are evidence contemporary literature is ‘‘prepared, offered and 
digested in time-honored ways’’. Critics of Barthelme; Kesey, Pynchon, Styron and Vidal, by fitting 
literary works into traditional molds, may cause indigestion in scholars favoring new (i.e., 
, déconstructionistic) critical approaches. C.M.J. 


86-2597. Seamon, Roger. Modern American Fiction, CRAS, 15, 3, 1984, 337-48. (rev.-art.). With 
varying degrees of success various critical modes applied to modern American fiction elucidate what 
is investigated and enhance the value of the mode itself. Ranging from conventions like the reader- 
^ response approach and influences like that of Joyce on American writers to studies of Updike, four 
books at best add new insights into the genre in the 20th century. C.M.J. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Poetry 


86-2598. Milburn, Michael. ''Sacred Beings’’: Writers in Recorded Conversation, Poetry, 146, 2, 
1985, 101-11. In 1983 the Academy of American Poets donated to Harvard's Woodberry Poetry 
Room taped conversations with poets such as Stanley Kunitz, Robert Lowell, W.H. Auden, W.D. 
Snodgrass, W.S. Merwin, Adrienne Rich, James Wright, David Ignatow, Robert Penn Warren, and 
Muriel Rukeyser. Valuable for the testimony they provide to the life behind the work, for the 
recovery of voices as interesting for how they say what they say as for what is said, these tapes reveal 
*'a persistent . . . oral tradition’’ in modern poetry. [The author, the Poetry Room’s Assistant Curator, 
includes numerous excerpts from the tapes.] B.K.H. 


86-2599. Schiffer, Reinhold. Ethnopoetics: Some Aspects of American Avant-Garde Primitivism, 
DQR, 9, 1, 1979, 39-51. As an avant-garde trend in America, ethnopoetics is both attacked and 
supported and needs relating to American aesthetic and cultural matters. The term was introduced by 
Jerome Rothenberg in 1968 when, in Stony Brook, he defined the way ethnology and poetry interact. 
Primitive shamanistic oral experimentation brought about simultaneities in which a number of people 
cooperated in reading simultaneously. Sound exists with silence and speed with noise. Other media 
such as dance movements and light can enhance the performance. Poets have acted as prophets who, 
like Blake, criticize society. ‘‘The poet as the outsider, as the marginal man of American society, as 
the eternal primitive, is capable of spanning the gulf between historically different states of consciousness.” 
(Illus.) M.T.H. 


86-2600. White, Robert. A Mug's Game: Critical Shortcutting, CRAS, 15, 1, 1984, 109-17. (rev. 
-art.). Critical works are attempts to clarify but they may inadvertently obscure, yet reviews of such 
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works seldam influence their use by scholars or students. ae 
can writing exhibit social awareness, their treatment of the individual authors leaves much to-be 
desired, as their treatment of writers like Marianne Moore, Robert Frost, Wallace Stevens, e.c. 
cummings and John Ashbery all show. C.M.J. 


See also 86-2485. 
Twentieth Century U.S. Prose 


86-2601. Marco, José Maria. Estados Unidos periodismo y literatura [The United States: Journal- 
ism and Literature], RO, 14, 1982, 96-108. New Journalism, as a substitute for the realistic novel, is 
literary pop art with a predilection for banality,. especially i in its trivial themes treated subjectively. 

Writers of New Journalism prescind interpretative reporting. Truman Capote, the inventor of the 
non-fictional novel, shows in his In Cold Blood perfect equilibrium between his work as a reporter 
and that of a novelist by making the official investigator in his story the narrator of the plot. The 
narration of the facts is organized in the style of a classical detective story, having a clever suspense 
related to the capture of the assassins and the horror of the crime. Norman Mailer in The Song of the 
Executioner followed Capote's techniques except for the detective intrigue. (In Spanish) H.Z. 


Twentieth Century U.S. General 


86-2602. Bradbury, Malcolm. Vanguardia y modemismo en Norteamérica [Vanguardism and Mod- 
ernism in North America}, RO, 36, 1984, 61-71. Most modernist movements were forged in Europe. 

Nevertheless, cubism and futurism, which originated in France, were crystalized in America under 
the influence of the spacio-temporal perception, dynamism, and velocity of American cities. There 
are four stages in modernism. In the 1890’s innovations in science, philosophy, politics, arts, and 
literature dissolved the occidental synthesis of the 19th century. Then until about 1912, liberal 
impulses were expressed by Shaw, Wells, Joyce, and Conrad in England and Upton Sinclair and Jack 
London in America. The experimental figures of the war period agitated for and vigorously affirmed 
the new styles. In the 1920’s modernist themes found expression in works of first magnitude, such as’ 
Ulysses, The Sun Also Rises, and The Great Gatsby. (In Spanish) HZ. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA 
d Africa General 


86-2603. Mawere-Opoku, A. African Dance as Cultural Function, JCSt, 4, 2/3, 1984, 135-44. In 
contrast to a European emphasis on aesthetics, African dance demonstrates the necessity of seeing 
African art as culture in action instead of in.isolation. An example of African commitment to a total 
art and a communal form of life, African dance invokes social, political, religious and psychological 
issues as it reiterates past achievements, spurs its audience to war and adventure and marks phases in 
the life cycle. Augmented by a tradition of mask, the dance creates a moving effigy of God which 
further confirms the community's belief in the deity's magical powers. In addition, dance can act as 
folk theatre that combines SE commentary with entertainment. J.LeB. 


CANADA 


Margaret Atwood 


86-2604. Hansen, Elaine Tuttle. Fiction and (Post) Feminism in Atwood’s BODILY HARM, Novel, 
19, 1, 1985, 5-21. Through consciousness raising, Bodily Harm undercuts the individualism of the 
traditional novel. and consumer capitalism, modifies assumptions about identity and interpretation, 
and suggests shifts of authority from male to female. But the narrative strategy at De end calls 
_ attention to contradictions in both the feminist conversion story and the novel asa form. A.B.F. 


Daphne Marlatt 


86-2605. Hall, Chris. Two Poems Of Piace: Williams’ PATERSON and Marlatt’s STEVESTON, 
CRAS, 15, 2, 1984, 141-57. Comparing Marlatt’s poem Steveston with Williams's Paterson sug- 
gests influences Williams had on some 1960's Canadian West Coast poets. Each poem centers on a 
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place and emphasizes being in yet beyond it. Both use prosaic poetics; landscape as topography of the 
mind, of human experiences, and the quest for fulfillment; and language seeming part of the process 
it describes and having the ‘‘immediacy of lived reality’’ achieved via the writers’ sense perceptions. 
The similarities emphasize each poet's aim towards a post-modern style. Differences — such as 
Structure and particular place (Williams, expressing an American city’s and a poet’s life, used 
documentation, Marlatt phenomenologically expressed life for immigrants in a Canadian fisheries 


town) — are evidence each aimed also for a nationalistic poetic. C.M J. 
Canada Drama 

See 86-2489. 
Canada Poetry 


86-2606. Skelton, Robin. Recent Canadian Poetry, Poetry, 144, 5, 1984, 297-307. Canadian poetry 
came into its own only recently, and recent published collections reveal & wideranging, eclectic 
national poetry in a time of ''review and consolidation.’’ Poets, responding to various technical and 
thematic influences, follow such tendencies as postmodernism, the Imagist/Objectivist movement, 
and the ''destruction of categories’’; anecdotalism (often autobiographical recollections and meditations); 
documentary work-poems and other populist/Nationalist endeavors; narrative sequences frequently in 
journal form (reportorial, confessional); and romantic, mythopoeic, emotionally intense poems of a 
kind associated with the ''West Coast Renaissance.’ Similarly, craftsmanship is improving, and 
free-verse poets are turning increasingly to metered poetry. B.K.H. 


IRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 


86-2607. Pérez Perdomo, Francisco. Samuel Beckett: el escritor de las situaciones limites [Samuel 
Beckett: the Writer of Marginal Situations], RNC, 46, 252, 1984, 13-20. Throughout Beckett’s 
entire works one finds a painful description of an abolished humanity that is incapacitated by the lack 
of any kind of communication, sick of living, and condemned to a senseless, hopeless existence; and 
which is entangled in its own noises and words but at the same time is deaf to them. Once unchained, 
insipid dialogues in his works never stop, and the characters, in their fortuitous encounters, speak 
unconsciously. Beckett’s reiterative writing, which is generated from a rigorous application of the 
logic of the absurd, depicts probable situations that change into improbability and ambiguity through 
the use of a language that, despite its verbosity, explains nothing. (In Spanish) H.Z. 


Brendan Behan 


86-2608. Brown, Richard. BORSTAL BOY: Structure and Meaning, CLQ, 21, 4, 1985, 188-97. 
Thematic and structural questions about Behan’s masterpiece have not been answered. The book can 
best be understood by seeing its third part and anti-climactic ending as concluding both a political 
argument and the narrator’s maturation. The movement seen in the novel’s social and political 
discussions reflects and supports this maturation. L.M.S. 


86-2609. Mikhail, E.H. Sean O’Casey and Brendan Behan, OCA, 4, 1985, 50-62. Behan expressed 
admiration for Sean O’Casey in interviews and correspondence, and he readily acknowledged O’Casey’s 
influence on his work. O’Casey considered Behan to be a talented writer who followed the path of 
Dylan Thomas to self-destruction. R.W. 


Seamus Heaney 


86-2610. Druce, Robert. A Raindrop on a Thom: An Interview with Seamus Heaney, DOR, 9, 1, 
1979, 24-37. [Heaney defines poet as maker, gratified by making his own creations. He denies being 
a nature poet but finds that language comes alive when associated with the natural world. His tone is 
not ironical since the rural source of his poetry does not contain such a mode. Yeats helped him to 
conchude that personal choice of material maintains private values. Moving south did not make 
Heaney more Irish but it caused him to relate public life to his private life. He no longer represented 
Catholicism and his speech lost political color. Religious belief and ritual have important value 
structurally, he notes. He admits a sense of gratitude to the Catholic burden he bore.] Hus.) M.T.H. 
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86-2611. Zoutenbier, Rita. The Matter of Ireland and the Poetry of Seamus Heaney, DQR, 9, 1, 
1979, 4-23. Displacement, culturally and personally, led to an identity discovery through language 
when Heaney created his myths developing theme and style in a continuing extension of subject from 
the personal to the historical. Heaney, in various poems, Seems to liave Penta by other 
writers such as Hopkins, Frost, Yeats and Joyce. M.T.H. 


James Joyce 


86-2612. Rea, Joanne E. Molly Mollusca: A Joycean Sexual Symbol, ELN, 23, 2, 1985, 62-6. 
Oysters in Ulysses stand for virility, sexual prowess, and female pudenda; mollusc connects with - 
Molly as soft; ultimately a life and creativity symbol. (Numerous examples). P.K. 


86-2613. Rimo, Patricia A. Proteus: From Thought to Things, SNovel, 17, 3, 1985, 296-302. 
Joyce's ‘*Proteus’’ chapter anticipates the more feminine, material Bloom, by closing with emphasis 
on things rather than thoughts. L.M.S. 


86-2614. Van Caspel, Paul P.J. A Plea for Intertranslation: Notes on the Cyclops Chapter of 
ULYSSES, DQR, 9, 2, 1979, 114-28. Tbe Cyclops chapter, when analyzed, is revealed as first 
person narration of diversified styles punctuated by varied interruptions such as some commentary of 
a cynical nature made by the unknown narrator to an unknown listener as they sit in an unidentified 
pub in Dublin. Translation, dependent as it is upon the manner of interpretation, also depends upon 
informative descriptions of relevant facts that insiders would know. Interpreters must also make 
allowances for embellishments by the skeptical relater. Problems arise as to tone and the utmost 
knowledge of Joyce's other stories is necessary for an understanding of background. Differences in 
details of translators point up the importance of ‘‘factual intertextuality, especially where Dubliners 
and Ulysses are concerned." M.T.H. 
Sean O'Casey 
86-2615. Corballis, Richard. The Allegorical Basis of O'Casey's Early Plays, OCA, 4, 1985, 73-81. 
O'Casey's early plays, The Shadow of a Gunman, Juno and the Paycock and The Plough and the 
Stars, are less realistic and more allegorical than is generally recognized. The widespread use of the 
terms ‘‘realistic’’ for the early plays and ‘‘expressionistic’’ for the late plays obscures the fact that the 
essential structure of both is allegorical. R.W. 


86-2616. Gillin, Edward. Letters for Man, A Postscript for God: Shaw’s Comedy and O’Casey’s 
Farce, OCA, 4, 1985, 63-72. O'Casey's Purple Dust (1940) has affinities with George Bernard 
Shaw's John Bull's Other Island (1904), bat it is less of a comedy and more of a farce than Shaw's 
play. R.W. 


86-2617. Krause, David. Sean O’Casey and Alan Simson: Two Dubliners in Search of a Theatre, 
OCA, 4, 1985, 3-33. The proletarian, Protestant, Dublin dramatist, O'Casey, and the bourgeois, 
Protestant, Dublin director, Alan Simson, shared total dedication to the theatre, but they differed on a 
number of issues, particularly the freedom of a director to interpret and stage a dramatist’s work. In 
1961 O’Casey, concerned about the integrity of his work, refused Simson permission to direct one of 
his plays in Joan Littlewood’s Theatre Workshop, London. The idealistic O’Caseys of the theatre 
may need the assistance of the practical Simsons in the process of transferring a play from the text to 
the stage. R.W. 


86-2618. Newmark, Peter. Sean O’Casey: Two Plays, OCA, 4, 1985, 34-49. Within the Gates and 
The Star Turns Red have positive values but they are weakened by O’Casey’s outlook, which is too 
simple, and his characters, who are too black and white. R.W. 


86-2619. Rollins, Ronald G. THE DRUMS OF FATHER NED: Celtic Heroes and Harps and the 
Merry Mummers of Modern Ireland, OCA, 4, 1985, 82-91. In The Droms of Father Ned (1959) 
O’Casey consciously uses figures from Irish myth and history to teach the young of Ireland how to 
behave properly in order to liberate Cathleen ni Houlihan (Ireland) from the various forces of reaction 
in the country. R.W. 


See also 86-2609. 
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William Butler Yeats 


86-2620. Mahony, Christina Hunt, and Edward O'Shea. A Note on THE WATCH-FIRE, Poetry, 
135, 4, 1980, 224-6. The short poem The Watch-Fire, discovered during the cataloging of Yeats’s 
private library, represents an early effort at nationalistic poetry reminiscent of the Young Ireland 
Movement, whose work Yeats habitually criticized. . B.K.H. 


86-2621. Radcliffe, Evan. Yeats and the Quest for Unity: AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN and 
Unity of Being, CLQ, 21, 3, 1985, 109-21. Yeats’s poem demonstrates the quest motif that is 
essential to his idea of Unity of Being. This motif is further confirmed by examining his Autobiography 
and prose piece, Per Ámica. L.M.S. 
Ireland Poetry 
86-2622. Davies, Diane. ‘‘Knowing Their Place’’: A Reflection on the State of Contemporary 
.Anglo-Irish Poetry, PoetW, 21, 2, 1985, 43-50. It is strange that contemporary troubled Ireland has 
produced such good poets. Artists such as Montague, Heaney, Mahon, and Muldoon all are con- 
cerned with Ireland as a place with a past, but they approach it in various ways, often transforming 
clements of their homeland into their own private mythology. P.G.D. 


NIGERIA Dm r, i 
Chinua Achebe, 


86-2623. McCarthy, B. Eugene. Rhythm and Narrative Method in Achebe’s THINGS FALL APART, 
Novel, 18, 3, 1985, 243-56. The rhythm of Achebe's prose style reflects the qualities of the oral 
tradition and its use of repetition, emphasis, and patterning. Added levels of rhythm are structural and 
thematic, for the entire narrative method is rhythmical. A.B.F. 
SOUTH AFRICA © =... 

Nadine Gordimer 


86-2624. Greenstein, Susan M. Miranda’s Story: Nadine Gordimer and the Literature of Empire, 
Novel, 18, 3, 1985, 227-42. Although Gordimer has sought her own perspective on black-white 
relations, she has been unable to escape earlier myths. In Burger’s Daughter and July’s People she 
tries to rid her fiction of the influences of imperialism, but old metaphors prove to be persistent. The 
white woman, despite all her efforts, becomes both victim and oppressor. A.B.F. 


WEST INDIES 
Austin Clarke 


86-2625. Birbalsingh, Frank. West Indians in Canada: The Toronto Novels of Austin Clarke, JCSt, 
5, 1/2, 1985/86, 71-9. Like Samuel Selvon’s writings about West Indians living in London, Austin 
Clarke’s novels about West Indian immigrants in Toronto focus on the comedy underlying the 
confrontation between the Canadian tendency of suppressing feeling and the West Indian practice of 
expressing oneself. While Clarke’s novels, such as Storm of Fortune, may present West Indian 
immigrant experiences in Canada through generalizations and clichés, his comic novels of manners 
nonetheless reveal tbe persistence of racial prejudice in Canada and the failure of Canadian society to 
achieve an equitable rnulti-cultural mosaic. J.LeB. 


V.S. Naipaul 
See 86-2626, 2627. 
West Indies General 


86-2626. Dathrone, O.R. Association of Caribbean Studies: Seventh Annual Conference (1985), 
Conference Proceedings-JCSt, 1985. Conference papers on literature dealt not only with the Caribbean's 
major writers but also discussed some of the problems facing Caribbean writers in general. Papers on 
poetry commented on Eric Roach's Yeatsian combination of folk elements and aristocratic notions of 
poetry and Derek Walcott's use of painting and intertextual language to both capture his physical 
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surroundings and deepen his lyric persona. Fiction writers, like Naipaul and Selvon, were praised for 
their ability to go beyond the accurate portrayal of native dialect to create a unique sense of place and 
self. Other papers discussed how social conditions affect black experience (as in the writings of Paule 
Marshall and Simone Schwarz-Bart) and the attitudes of Caribbean writers themselves. ^ — J.LeB. 


86-2627. Pyne-Timothy, Helen. Cultural Integration and the Use of Trinidad Creole, JCSt, 5, 1/2, 
1985/86, 7-15. Besides its more traditional uses far humor and irony, Trinidad Creole can serve a . 
variety of purposes, including anger and frustration. Trinidad Creole takes many forms, ranging from 
a fidelity to phonetic patterns that emphasize its difference from English to a hybrid with Standard 
English that can be understood by a wide audience while retaining an aura of authenticity. The latter 
form is characteristic of V.S. Naipaul's short story Tell me who to Kill, where the language is not . 
“Creole, as most critics maintain, but a simulation, utilizing a variety of linguistic structures, which 
reflects the character's linguistic background while including it in the broader literary context of 
stream of consciousness. J.LeB. 
ZIMBABWE 


Doris Lessing 


86-2628. Dean, Sharon. Marriage, Motherhood, and Lessing's TO ROOM NINETEEN, DLN, 5, 1, 
1981, 1, 14. Lessing's story implies that the assumption of roles should not negate the essential self. 
The story’s main character, a frustrated housewife and mother, fails to integrate her role-playing self 
with her essential self, resulting in an internal conflict which is not resolved, even in her death. The 
point, then, is that ‘‘if we cease to live our roles, we cease to live.” D.M.B. 
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INDEX A 


INDEX OF PERIODICALS CONTAINING ARTICLES SELECTED FOR ABSTRACTING 


CODE 


AIQ 


AN&Q 


Ariel 


IN AES, VOLUME 29 


| 


Journal Abbreviation, Journal Title, Journal Address, Issue of AES in 
which abstracts appear, Volume Number, Issue Number, Date. Eg., 
ASch The American Scholar (1811 Q St., Washington, DC 20009), 
(1) 47,1-3 (1977-78). Tbe items are listed in alphabetical order of 
abbreviations. 


A 


American Book Collector (274 Madison Ave., New York, NY 10016), 
(3)n.8.2, 1,633, 1,6(1981-82) 

Analytical and Enumerative Bibliography (English Dept., Northern 
Illinois Univ., DeKalb, IL 60115), (3)4,3/4(1980) 

American Imago (Wayne State Univ. Pr., Detroit, MI 48202), (241,4; 
42,1(1984-85); (3)41,4;42,1(1984-85) 

The American Indian Quarterly: A Journal of Anthropology, History, 
and Literature (3415 Dwinelle Hall, Univ. of California, Berkeley, CA 
94720), (2)6,3&4;7,1,8,2(1982-84) 

American Literature: À Journal of Literary History, Criticism, and 
Bibliography (Duke Univ. Pr., Box 6697, College Station, Durham, 
NC 27708), (1)52,1;54,1(1980;1982); (2)54,2(1982); (3)54,3,4,55,1 
(1982-83); (4)55,2(1983) 

American Literary Realism, 1870-1910 (English Dept., Box 19035, 
Univ. of Texas, Arlington, TX 76019), (2)16,2;17,1(1983-84) 
Annuale Mediaevale (Humanities Press Inc., Atlantic Highlands, NJ 
07716), (4)22(1982) 

The American Transcendental Quarterly: A Journal of New England 
Writers (English Dept., Univ. of Rhode Island, Kingston, RI 02881), 
(147-48,53,55(1980;1985); (4)49,52(1981) l 

American Notes and Queries (Erasmus Pr., Box 767, Owingsville, KY 
40360); (3)22,7-10;23, 1-10(1984-85) 

Anglia: Zietschrift für Englische Philologie (Institut für Anglistik und 
Amerikanistik, Univ. Erlangen-Numberg, 8520 Erlangen, Bismarckstr. 1, 
West Germany), (2)103,1/2(1985) 

American Poetry (McFarland & Co., Inc., Box 611, Jefferson, NC 
28640), (4)1,1(1983) 

Ariel: A Review of International English Literature (Univ. of Calgary, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2N INA), (1)9,1-4;10,1,2(1978-79); 
(3)10,3,4(1979) ` 

The American Scholar (1811 Q St., NW. Washington, DC 20009), 
(2)54,1-3(1984-85); (4)54,4;55, 1(1985-86) 


B 


The Baker Street Journal: An Irregular Quarterly of Sherlockiana (Fordham 
Univ. Pr., Univ. Box L, Bronx, NY 10458), (1)34,2,3(1984); (2)32,3,4; 
33,1(1982-83) 


 BALF 


BI 


ChauR 


CHum: 


Diacritics 


DN 


DQR 
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Black American Literature Forum (Indiana State Univ., 1005 St. W., 
Terre Haute, IN 47809), (3)16,4;17,1-3;18,3(1982-84) 

Books at Iowa (Univ. of Iowa Library, Iowa City, IA 52242), (1)40(1984); 
(2)41,42(1984-85) . | 

The British Journal of Aesthetics (Oxford Univ. Press, Walton Street, 
Oxford OX2 6DP, UK (1)21,4;22,1-4(1981-82); (2)23,1(1983) 
Bodleian Library Record (Bodleian Library, Oxford OX1 3BG, U.K.), 
(3)11,3-5(1983-84) 

The Black Scholar (Box 7106, 300 Brannan #501, San Francisco, CA 
94120), (1)7,4,5,7,8(1975-76) 

Bmo Studies in English (Sbornik Praci a Spisy, Filozoficke Fakulty 
Univ. J.E. Purkyne V Brne, 602 00 Brno, A Novaka 1, Czechoslovakia), 
(2)15(1983) 

Bronté Society Transactions (Bronté Parsonage, Haworth, Keighley, 
W. Yorkshire BD22 8DR, U.K.), (1)18,4(1984); (4)18,5(1985) 


C 


Christianity and Literature (English Dept., Calvin College, Grand Rapids, 
MI 49506), (1)33,4,34,1(1984); (3)34,2,3(1985); (4)34,4(1985) 
Canadian Children's Literature (P.O. Box 335, Guelph, Ontario NIH 
6K5, Canada), (1)30,35-36(1983-84) 

The Chaucer Review: A Journal of Medieval Studies and Literary 
Criticism (The Pennsylvania State Univ. Pr., 215 Wagner Bldg., Uni- 
versity Park, PA 16802), (1)19,1,2(1984); (2)19,3(1985) 

Charles Lamb Bulletin (The Charles Lamb Society, 324 Elsworthy 


. Rd., London NW3 3DL, U.K.), (445,47/48(1984) 


ters and the Humanities (Paradigm Press, Inc., P.O. Box 1057, 
Osprey, FL 33559-9990), (3)19,1,2(1985) 
Colby Library Quarterly (Colby College, Waterville, ME 04901), 
(2)20,4;21,1(1984-85); (3)19,1(1983); (4)21,2-4(1985) 
Commonwealth Novel in English (English Dept., Univ. of Texas at 
Austin, Austin, TX 78712, (1)3,1(1984) 
Canadian Review of American Studies (English Dept., Univ. of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada R3T 2N2), (1)13,1(1982); (4)15,1-4(1984) 


D 


Diacritics: A Review of Contemporary Criticism (The John Hopkins 
Pr., Baltimore, MD 21218), (2)14,4(1984); (3)14,4(1984) 

Dickens Quarterly [Formerly Dickens Studies Newsletter] (Academic 
Publications, Admin. Bldg., Univ. of Louisville, Louisville, KY 40292), 
(2)2,1(1985); (4)2,2-4(1985) 

Doris Lessing Newsletter (Doris Lessing Society, c/o Col. Pat C. Hoy 
II, Dept. of English, U.S. Military Academy, West Point, NY 10996), 
(4)5,1(1981) i 

Dreiser Newsletter (Dept. of English, Indiana State Univ., Terre Haute, 
IN 47809), (2)8,2;9,1,2;10,1,2;11,1,2;12, 1313, 1,2(1977-82) 

Dutch Quarterly Review of Anglo-American Letters (P.O. Box 7339, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands), (1)8,1-4(1978); (4)9,1-4(1979) 
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GothSE 


Graduate 


HemR 


The Hollins Critic 


E 


Etudes Anglaises: Grande-Bretagne, Etats-Unis (c/o Didier Erudition, 
6, rue de la Sorbonne, 75005 Paris, France), (1)34,3,4(1981); 
(2)35, 1-4(1982); (3)36,1(1983); (4)36,2/3(1983) 

The Eighteenth-Century: Theory and Interpretation (Texas Tech Pr., 
Texas Tech Univ., Lubbock, TX 79409-4530), (2)23,1-3(1982) 
Eighteenth-Century Life (College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
VA 23185), (2)5,1,2,4(1978-79) 

English in Africa (Institute for the Study of English in Africa, Rhodes 
Univ., Grahamstown 6140, South Africa), (3)7,1,2;8,1;9,2;10,1,2; 
11,1;12,1(1980-85) 

Ellipse (Case Postale 10, Faculté des Arts, Univ. de Sherbrooke, 
Sherbrooke, Quebec JIK 2R1, Canada), (2)25/26(1980) 

English Language Notes (AMS Press, Inc., 56 E. 13th Street, New 
York, NY 10003), (1)22,1-3(1984-85); (2)18,3;22,4(1981,1985); 
(3)23,1(1985); (4)23,2(1985) 

Esquire (488 Madison Ave., New York, NY 10022), (2)104,1,2(1985); 
(3)104,6;105,3(1985-86) 

Extrapolation (The Kent State Univ. Pr., Kent, OH 44242), (1)25,4; 
26,1(1984-85); (4)26,2(1985) 


F 


Fitzgerald-Hemingway Annual [Ceased] (Gale Research Company, Book 
Tower, Detroit, MI 48226), (1)1978 


G 


Gothenburg Studies in English, (Acta Universitatis Gothoburgenis, Box 
5096, S-402 22 Goeteberg, Sweden), (2)Nos.53,54,57,58(1983-85) 
Graduate, Univ. o£ Toronto Alumni Magazine (Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ontario M5S 1A6), (3)11,3(1984) 


H 


Harvard Library Bulletin (Harvard Univ. Library, Cambridge, MA 
02138), (3)29,2;30,1,2;31,1(1981-83) 

Hemingway Review (Dept. of English, Ohio Northern Univ., Ada, OH 
45810, (2)4,2(1985); (3)5,1(1985) 

Huntington Library Quarterly: A Journal for the History and Interpreta- 
tion of English and American Civilization (Publications, The Huntington 
Library, 1151 Oxford Road, San Marino, CA 91108), (3)42,1-4;43,1-4 
(1978-79) 

The Hollins Critic (P.O. Box 9538, Hollins College, VA 24020), 
(2)16,1-5;17,1-5;18,1-5(1979-81) 

University of Hartford Studies in Literature (200 Bloomfield Ave., 
West Hartford, CT 06117), (3)14,3;15,2(1982-83) 


IowaR 


JJQ 


Lang&S 


LJHum 
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Indian Literature (Sahitya Akademi, 35-Ferozeshad Rd., New Delhi, 
India 110001), (1)27,6(1984) 

The Independent Shavian (P.O. Box 1373, Grand Central Station, New 
York, NY 10163), (1)18, 1-3;20,2,3;21 ,1-3;22,1-3;23,1(1980, 1982-85) 
(2)18,1;21,1-2(1982-83) 

The Iowa Review (EPB 321, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, IA 52242), 
(2)13,3-4(1982/83) 

Iowa State Journal of Research (Dept. of History, 619 Ross Hall, 
Ames, IA 50011), (4)57,2;58,3;59,3(1982, 1984-85) 


Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism (C.W. Post Center of Long 
Island Univ., Greenvale, NY 11548), (3)37,3(1979) 

The Jane Austen Society Report (Jane Austen Society of North America, 
400 W. 43 St., New York, NY 10036), (1)1984 

Journal of Commonwealth Literature (Hans Zell Publishers, P.O. Box 56, 
14 St. Giles, Oxford OX1 3EL, U.K.), (3)20,1(1985) 

Joumai of Caribbean Studies (Dept. of English, Univ. of Miami, 
P.O. Box 248145, Coral Gables, FL 33124), (4)4,2/3;5,1/2(1984-86); 
also, Conference Proceedings, 1985 

Journal of the History of Ideas (Humanities Bldg. 750, Temple Univ., 
Philadelphia, PA 19122), (1)46,1(1985); (2)46,3(1985); (346,4(1985) 
James Joyce Quarterly (Univ. of Tulsa, Tulsa, OK 74104), (1)21,2,3 
(1984); (2)21,4;22,1-3(1984-85) 


K 


Kwartalnik Neofilologiczny (Panstwowe Wydanictwo Naukowe, Ul. 
Miodowa 10, Warsaw, Poland), (1)28,3-4;29,3-4(1981-82); (2)29,3-4 
(1982) 


L 


Landfall A New Zealand Quarterly (The Caxton Press, P.O. Box 
25-088, Christchurch, New Zealand), (1)33,2-4;34, 1,2(1979-80) 
Language and Style: An International Journal (Queens College, Flushing, 
NY 11367), (3)16,1-2;17,1-2(1983-84) 

Literature/Film Quarterly (Salisbury State College, Salisbury, MD 21801), 
(3)2,1(1974) 

The Literary Endeavour: A Quarterly Journal Devoted to English Stud- 
ies (c/o Editor, Post Graduate Dept. of English, Girraj Gov't. College, 
Nizamabad 503 002, A.P., India), (3)3,3&4(1982) 

Lamar Journal of the Humanities (Lamar Univ., College of Liberal 
Arts, P.O. Box 10023, Beaumont, TX 77710), (3)7,2;8,2(1981-82) 
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MBL 


N&Q 


Novel 


M. 


Modem British Literature (108 Farmington Dr., Butler, PA 16001), 
(2)3,1,2;4,1,2;5,1&2(1978-80) 

Milton Studies (English Dept., Univ. of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, PA 15260), 
(1)15,16(1981-82); (2)17(1983); (3)18(1983); (4)19(1984) 

Modern Language Notes (The John Hopkins Press, Homewood, 
Baltimore, MD 21218), (3)96,3;99,4(1981,1984) 

Modern Language Review (Dept. of English and Comparative Literary 
Studies, Univ. of Warwick, na CN UE. U. K.), (3)73 ,2;77 ,2,4; 
80, 1(1978, 1982, 1985) 

Modern Language Studies (c/o Professor Edna Sera: English Dept., 
Univ. of Rhode Island, Kingston, RI 02881-0801), (1)14,1,3,4(1984) 
Montana Magazine (Montana Magazine Publishing, Inc., Box 5630, 
Helena, MT 59601), (3)74(1985) 

Mosaic: A Journal for the Interdisciplinary Study of Literature 
(208 Tier Building, Univ. of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba R3T 2N2, 
Canada), (3)17,1-4;18,1,2(1984-85) ` 

Midwest Quarterly: A Journal of Contemporary Thought (Pittsburg 
State Univ., Pittsburg, KS 66762), (3)24,3(1983) 

Michigan Quarterly Review (Univ. of Michigan, 3032 Rackham Bldg., 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1020), (3)17,4;18,2-4;19,2(1978-80) 

The Massachusetts Review: A Quarterly of Literature, the Arts and 
Public Affairs (Memorial Hall, Univ. of Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 
01003), (2)24,4;25,1(1983-84) 

Moderna Spräk (Storangens Strandvag 2, 131 41 Nacka, Sweden), 
(2)77,4(1983) 

Mark Twain Journal (Dept. of English, College of Charleston, Charleston, 
SC 29414), (4)22,2(1984) S 
Mythlore: A Journal of J.R.R. Tolkien, C.S. Lewis, Charles Williams, 
General Fantasy and Mythic Studies (1008 N. Monterey St., Alhambra, 
CA 91801), (3)6,1-3;8,2(1979, 1981) 


N 


Notes and Queries (Oxford Univ. Pr., Walton St., Oxford OX2 6DP, 
U.K.), (1)32,1(1985); (2)32,2,3(1985); (3)32,4(1985) 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction (Univ. of Califomia Press, Journals Dept., 
Berkeley, CA 94720), (2)35,2-4;36,1-4;37,1-4;38 ,1-4(1980-84) 
Nineteenth-Century Theatre Research (English Dept., Univ. of Arizona, 
Tuscon, AZ 85721), (4)11,2;12,1&2(1983-84) 

North Dakota Quarterly (Univ. of ‘North Dakota, Box 8237, Grand 
Forks, ND 58202), (4)49,1(1981) 

The New England Quarterly: A Historical Review of New England 
Life and Letters (Meserve Hall, Northeastern Univ., Boston, MA 02115), 
(2)57,4,58,1,2(1984-85) 

New Literary History: A Journal of Theory and Interpretation (Wilson 
Hall, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, VA 22903), (2)16,1,3(1984-85); 
(3)9,1,15,1,2;16,1,3(1977,1983-85) 

National Library of Wales Journal (National Library of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, Dyfed SY23 3BU, Wales, U.K.), (2)23,4(1984); 
(3322,3(1982) 

Novel: A Forum on Fiction (Box 1984, Brown Univ., Providence, RI 
02912), (2)18,1,2(1984-85); (4)18,3;19,1(1985) 


NSt 
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New Statesman: An Independent Political and Literary Review (New 
Statesman and Nation Publishing Co., 14-16 Farrington Ln., London 
E.C.1., England), (3)Nov.21,28,Dec.5,12,19(1980); Jan.2 16,23, Feb. 13, 
Apr. 10(1981); Jan.29,Feb.5,19,26, Mar. I2, Apr.2,30, June11,July9,23, 
Aug.20,Sept.3,0ct. 1,15,Nov.5(1982) 

The New Yorker (New Yorker Magazine, Inc., 25 W. 43 St., New 
York, NY 10036), (3)Mar.1,May10,Dec.20(1982) 

New York Literary Forum (21 East 79th St., New York, NY 10021), 
(1)2(1978) 


O 


O'Casey Annual (Humanities Press, Atlantic Highlands, NJ) (4)4(1985) 
Osmania Journal of English Studies (Dept. of English, Osmania Univ., 
Hyderabad 500 007, India), (1)16,18,19(1980, 1982-83) 

Orbis Litterarum: International Review of Literary Studies (Munksgaard 
International Publishers, 35 Norre Sogade, DK-1370, SET K, 
Denmark), (2)38,3,4(1983) 

Ohioana Quarterly (Ohioana Library Assn., 1105 Ohio Depts. Bldg., 
65 S. Front St., Columbus, OH 43215), (1)27,4;28,1,2(1984-85); (2)28,3 
(1985); (3)28,4(1985); (4)29,1(1986) 


P 


‘Philosophy and Literature (Whitmore College, Johns Hopkins Univ. 


Press, Baltimore, MD 21218), (3)5,2;6,1&2;7,1,2;8,1(1982-84) 
Philosophy and Rhetoric (Philosophy Dept., Emory Univ., Allanta, 
GA 30322), (3)12,1(1979); (4)12, 1-3;13,2-4(1979-80) 

Publications of the American Antiquarian Society (American Antiquar- 
ian Society, 185 Salisbury St., Worchester, MA 01609), (2)94,1(1984) 
Pennsylvania English: Essays in Film and Humanities (c/o Prof. Paul 
Schlueter, 402 McCartney St., Easton, PA 18042), (1)10,1(1983); 
(2)11,2(1985); (4)11,1;12, 1(1984-85) 

PMLA: Publications of the Modem Language Association of America 
(Center for Bibliographical Services, MLA, 10 Astor Pl., New York, 
NY 10003), (1)96,3,5;97,1,2(1981-82) 

Poetica: Zeitschrift für Sprach und Literaturwissenschaft (B.R. Gruner 
N.V., Publishing Co., Nieuwe Herengracht 31, 1011 RM Amsterdam, 
Holland), (2)11,1-4;12,1-4;13,3-4;14,1-2;15,1-4;16,1-2(1979-84); 
(3)11,1-2(1979) 

Poetry (Modern Poetry Association, 601 S. Morgan St., Box 4348,: 
Chicago, IL 60680), (2)135,4;136, 1,3(1980); (4)135,4,136,1,3;139,4,5; 
141,1,5;142,5;143,6;144,5;145,4;146,2,4(1980, 1982-85) 

Poetry Wales (Poetry Wales Press, Green Hollows Cottage, Craig ir 
Gos Road, Gamore-by-Sea, Mid Glamorgan, Wales, U.K.), (2)20,3,4 
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